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BRITISft PLUTARCH^ 



The life of 
OLIVERCROMWELL, 

(A. D. 1599, to 1658.) 
liicluding Memoirs of Fairfax and Ludlow. 

TH E hlftory of no modern nation furniflies 
any example of fo extraordinary a revolution! 
as that which was fuccefsfully accom'plifhed in Eng- 
land, by the perfonal bravery, political abilities, and 
general knowledge of mankind, united in the charac- 
ter of the private individual whofe life we arc now 
to prefent to our readers. Nor can any aipology be 
made for omitting it in the firft edition of The 
Brxti'sh Plutarch ; for however we may con- 
demn Cromwell as a bafe ufurper of the fupremc 
power of his country, and as a deferter of the- prin- 
ciples of true patriotifm, by which he -firft gained 
Vol. IV. B . , credit 



c8t ^H'E LIFE OF 

.credit and efteem with his fellow-fubjefts, this can 
be no juftrfication for fuch an omiffion ; -fome of the 
greateft heroes of antiquity being involved in the 
fame crime of ambition, whofe glorious military 
^exploits, andvwife adminiftration of the governments 
they ille^lly obtained, have effaced, 'in a great de- 
gree, »their trcafon in obtaining tl^m, and immor- 
ctalifedtlwtir names, 

J?lutaiich has not omitted aiingfe circumflance of 
:eny moment in the life of J.ulii^s Caifar, and pof- 
iterity feems to have forgotten lii^ crimes, /inthe re- 
4nembrance.othis public.and private virtues. With 
'>niuch greater reafon, may we, at thisdiftance of time, 
throw a veil over the ufurpation of Cromwell, fmce 
its Gonfequences became glorious by his wife admi- 
niflration, which made his country formidable both 
by fea and land, and procured- .her fome territorial . 
' :acquifitions, aiul many important commercial ad* 
%vant3^ges,^which Ihe enjoys to this very hour. The 
tunprejudiced reader, therefore, will ^not be difpleafed 
'to find an ample life of 01ivei*Cromwell fubftituted 
in the place of imperfeft memoirs of Fairfax and 
Ludlow,, whofe public tranfaftions are fo blended 
^with tlie hiftoryof Gromwell, that they cannot, with 
:any-ypropriety, be detached from it, and, for this rea- 
son, are now included in it, 

vOliv^r Cromwell was Sorn at Huntingdon in the 
Nyear i»599» and .was dcfcended from an .ancient fa-? 
£mily.of Welfh extraftion,^ originally of the name of 
^Willifiims.; but ane of his .anceftors marrying the 
^lifter < of T-homas, Cromwell, e»rlafEflex, a fon by 
that marriage affumed his mother's- maiden name, 
and tranfmitted it to his fon Sir Henry Cromwell 
iOf Hinchrinbrooke, grandfatlier to Oliver. Mr. Ro- 
'bert Cromwell, his fati^er, was the fecond fon of 
Sir Henry ; and his .mother was a daught«r of Sir 
iRuchai d btcwart^of the ifle of Ely. It appears, that 

no 



OLIVER CROMWELL. J 

no extraordinary foKcitude was (hewn about his 
education daring his juvenile years ; for he conti- 
nued as a day-fcholarat the free-fchool- of Hunting- 
don till he was feventeen. It is pretended, however, 
that even in this firft ftage of his life, many ftrangc 
circumftances occurred which were prefages of his 
future greatnefs. At about the age of feventeen, 
Cromwell was fent to Sidney- college in Cambridge, 
to purfue his ftudies ; but without any determination 
of choice, that we know of, either on the part of his 
fether or himfelf, of his future deftination in life; 
which accounts for his not applying himfelf clofely 
either to divinity, Jaw, or phyfic; but, on the con- 
trary, de\^oting more of his time to manly, robuft 
cxercifes, while he remained at the univerfity, than 
could poffibly have been fpared, if he had applied 
himfelf to the ftudy of either of the three learned 
profeffions, with a view of fixing upon one of them 
for his fupport. An aftive, rather than a fedentary 
life, fcemed to be his choice, and polite, rather thaa 
abftrufe learning, his favourite ftudy ; by which 
means he acquired a' competent knowledge of the 
Greek and Roman hiftory. 

01iver*s father being a younger brother, the fcanty 
income of his eftate was not fufficient for the de. 
cent fupport of his family, confiding of a fon and 
four daughters, on which account his mother en 
gaged in fome branch of the brewing trade, without 
the participation or afliftance of her hufband, ap^ 
plying the profits to the laifing portions for her 
daughters, whom Ihe married into good families. 
This- was the fituation of the family, when Mr. 
Cromwell, the father, died, about two years after 
hts fon had been at the univerfity, and, upon this 
event, he was called home by his mother ; but the 
irregularity of his. condua giving her great uneafi- 
nefs, fhe was advifed to bring him up to^the law 
B^ and; 
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^fid, in .confequence, fent him to Lincoln's ^mru 

However, as ihe continued her bufinefs, thisihoi^ 

Tefidence at home furnifhed an opportunity to the 

cavaliers to vftyle him a brewer, and the fon of a 

trewer. 

A. fortiMiate incident fooii took him off from the 

ftudy of the Jaw, which by.no means fulled his in- 
.clination. Sir Richard Stewart, his maternal. uncJe, 

jdied,' wjio had bequea^edhim an eftate worth five 
jiundred pounds per annum : and, having now feeu 

the folly of diiTipation and riot, he very prudently 
.retired into the country, and became as remarkably 

fpber and religious as he had been vicious and.ex- 
.travagant. For Come time after he was a devout 

member o.f the Church of England, but,, upon pay- 
jng his ^ddrefles to Elizahetli, the daughter of Sir 

James Bouchier, of EiTex, whom he afterwards mar- 
jried, he became acquainted with fome eminent Pu-^ 
jitan minifters and gentlemen, intimate in that fa- 
jnily, whofe religious, fentiments -he imbibed, and 
liis lady being of that perfuafion, he was foon pre^ 
railed upon to .adhere to their party, now growing 
. very powerful ; and, by their intereft, he was ele£led 
to ferve in the third parliament of Charles I. which 
jnet on the 17th day of Ma/ch, 1628. The king, 
^s ufual, wanted this,parliamentto proceed upon his 
.fupplies before they entered into any confideration 0/ 
the many grievances complained of in the adminif- 
tration of government : but this the patriotic party 
would w>t admit, infifting, that ihe fupply fhould 
.go hand in hand with the redrefs of grievances ; and, 
,iipon this plan, they pteparqd a petition of right to 
'4)e prefented to thekiqg, before the fupply, which 
they voted," Ihoujd receive .the royal alTent ; that if 
h^ granted the pjay^r of the petition, both might pafs 
iuto a law at po€ and tlie fame tinve. The fubjedVs 
of the petition were, ** That no loan, or tax, raiglu 

be 
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Be levied on the fubjecl but by confent of parlia- 
ment. Tfiat no mail might -be imprifoned, but 
by legal procefs. 1 hat foldiers miglit not be quar- 
tered on people againft their wills. That ho com- 
miffions be granted for executing martial: law.*' 
To which the- king anfwcrcd, '' I will that right 
be done, accoidiiig to the laws and cuftoms of the 
reahn." The commons apprehending fonic ftatc- 
trick, or fubterfoge, couched in this anfwer, be- - 
caufe it was not cxpreffed in the ufual terms de- 
noting the royal aflent, refolved to addrefs his ma- 
jefty for a fuller anfwer ; and, both i\\ the debate 
upon the firft' qucftion iFor proceeding to a redrefs 
of grievances before voting the fupply, and m that 
for a fuller anfwer tti th^ petition, Oliver Cromwell 
was a fpeaker ; but di'd not at this time diftinguifli 
himfejf, as fome hiftorians relate, any farther than 
as a member in the oppofition. 

The king perceiving that no fupply could be ob- 
tained, though he had threatened to diffolve the par- ^ 
Ilament, witliout pafEng the petition of right, carac 
tb the houfe of peers on the 7th of June.'anApaffed' 
it in the ufnal form' of words. ** Soit droit fait 
comme il eft defire.*' The commons having carried 
this great point, readily granted a very ample fup- 
ply, but this by no means fatisfied the court ; for 
a fcheme was now fet on foot by the oppofition to 
rempnftrate againft an ancient branch of the royal 
revenues, tonnage and poundage, a duty on the 
importation of wine and merchandife ; and to pre- 
vent this violent attack on what the king confidered 
as his prerogative, the parliament was prorogued 
on the 26th of the fame month to the 20th of Oc- ,. 
tober, and then Tjy proclamation to the 21ft of Ja» 
nuary, 1629. This long recefs only gave an op- 
portmiity to the king's enemies to foment animo- 
fities and difcontents, and to form ftrong parties 
B 3 through- 
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throughout the kingdom ; fo that, upon the meet* 
ing of parliament, new grievances were added to* 
the old, and as heavy a complaint made of the re- 
ligions, as. of the civil ftate of the nation. His- 
majefty, however, adhered to the affair of tonnage 
and poundage, endeavouring to make it the firft 
bulinefs of the feflion, by requiring, in his fpeech- 
from the throne, that it might be fettled on hinx 
ibr life, as it had been on his anceftors. The com- 
mons, on the contrary, rcfolved To proceed upon, 
the ftate of religion, previous to any other matter, 
on account of the increafe of jirminianijm^ and the 
encouragement given to Popery. To this they 
were inftigated by that celebrated and aftive pa- 

^ twot Mr. John Pym, whofe integrity and public 
virtue endeared him to bis country, and whofe op- 
poiition to the-^rbitrary meafures of adminiftratigi^ 

. was not founded either on ambition, or feififhnefs, ' 
but on a perfeft knowledge of, and a zealous at- 
tachment to,- the conflitution : with fuch a cha- 
^ rafter, and the advantages of a powerful elocution, 

. his influence in the houfe was unrivalled, and Oli- 
ver Cromwell clofelj trod in his fteps with refpeft 
to his political conduft. Mr. Pyni moved, that a 
covenant might be taken by the houfe, binding the 
members to maintain their religion and rights. 
CromwcU fupported the n^otion, in a fpeech com- 
plaining, in diredt terms, of Neile bifhop of Win- 
chefter, for countenancing Popery. This lx)]d pro- 
ceeding, joined to an incident which had happened 
during the recefs, which was his oppoiing and prer ^ 
venting the execution of apian concerted by the 
king and the earl of Bedford for draining the fen$ 
in Lincolnfhire and the ifle of Ely, attrafled the 
notice of the people, and .he began to be talked of 
as a rifing patriot, of whom great hopes might be 
conceived. From this time he was diftinguiihed , 

in 
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in th« houfe, by bei«g cfofen upon meft com-^ 
raittees refpefting the ftate of the natit)R: thefirft- 
in which he.aittd was the committee on-^ religion 
in tliis parliament ; but the officers of the cuftom*/ 
having feizcd the mcrchandife of . Mr# RoHcs, a 
merchant of the city of London, and a member of 
the houfe, an4 detained it for the duties of tonnage 
and poundage, he complained of a breach of pri* 
vilege; and the coniideration of this bofinefs ab-* 
ibrbed all others* For the houfe wa» thrown into 
a flame by a meflage. from the king, who avowed- 
that the cuftom-rhoufe- officers had only obeyed his 
commands.. This raffia innovation on the part of 
the crown was immediately voted a breach of pri« 
vilege; and aproteftation was drawn tup, by the 
patriotic party^ declaring, "That whoever (hpu Id- 
bring in innovations in reKgion, orfeck tointro^ 
duce Popery or ArniinianiJCm ; and whoever (hould 
advife. the^ taking of tonnage and ' poundage, not 
granted by parlTaraent, . or (hcnald pay the fame, 
Ihould be accounted enemies to the kingdora.V 
The fpeaker, who was againrt this proceeding, and * 
liad refufed to put the qaeftipn whether it ihould 
be read, was .held by force in the chair, and thp 
dqors were locked while itVas read and vpted ; .af- 
ter which the hbufe adjourned to a certain day, 
though it was known that the gentleman -ufher of • 
the black-rod was in waiting with a meflage fram - 
the king. The mintftry now took a meafure, which 
widened the breach between his majefty and the 
houfe of commons; for the members who had 
been moft a£tive in drawing up the protell, and ' 
obliging the fpeaker to ftay in the chair while it 
was read, were illegally taken into cuftody by waiv 
rants from the privy-council; and, refafing to be 
refponfible for what they had faid or done in tho 
houfe, they were committed to the Tower. lu- . 
B 4 formations 
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formations were afterwards exhibited againft them 
for a riot, in the Star-Cbamber-Court ; but to the 
jurifdiftion of this court they refufed to fubmit ; 
and the informations being removed to tl>e King's - 
Bench, they agreed by their council to plead; but 
the motion was over-ruled. They were adjudged 
to be • irnprifoned during the king's plcafurc, and" 
Sir John Elliot died in prifon. This (hould be 
confidered as the firft declaration of war on the part 
of Charles, and as a direft violation of his coro- 
nation-oath ; from this time, therefore-, fince he 
oiFered no indemnification to his fubjefts, we may 
account the civil compaft as diffolved ; and though 
the fword was not drawn till fome years after, that 
neither due proteftion on the part of th^ king, nor 
true allegiance on the part of the fubjefts, any 
longer fubfifted. But it muft be obferve<J, that, 
aieither Pym nor Cromwell were among the impri- 
foned members. 

The king now took the fetal refolution tp governt 
without parliaments, the foul of the conftitution ; 
and having contrived various ways to levy money as 
well for the fupport of his boufliold as for the ad- 
miniftration of his civil government, all equally il* 
legal and oppreffive, fuch as monopolies of fait, 
foap, leather, coals, pins, &c. and by alfeffments 
for (hip-money; the payment of which was exafted 
under the penalty, in cafe of refufal, of fine and 
imprifonment ; many gentlemen of landed prp- 
perty refolved to fell their eftates, and others to 
difpofe of their perfonal efFefts, and leave the king- 
dom. They were farther induced to meditate this 
voluntary exile, by the fevere proceedings of the 
Courts of Star-Chamber, and the Ecclefiaftical 
High-Commiflion Court, the feritences of which 
were fo infamous, and the fines fo heavy, that men 
were liable to the moft difgraceful punilhments, 

and 
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and to ruin in their fortunes, ' for non-conformity 
to the rites .and Ceremonies and doftrines of the ' 
Church of England, To prevent this* emigration, 
as if Charles had determined that his fubjefts Ihould 
have no refourcc left, a proclamation was liTued in 
the yigar 1637, laying an embargo on. all (hips out- 
ward-bound, having paflengers on board, till the 
paflTengers fhould obtaiji a licence for leaving the 
kingdom, from fuchof the lords of tlie privy-coun- 
cil as were appointed for the bufinefs- of foreign 
plantations;, and amongft other perfons of.note 
found on board thefe fhips, were the famous John 
Hampden and Oliver Cromwell, his relation. .The 
intention of .the Puritan noblenjen and gentlemen 
who planned the propofed emigration was, to fettle 
in New- England, there to enjoy, in a private, re- 
tired manner, their religious opinions, and tlieir 
perfonal freedom, without any defign of difturbiAg 
government at home; which they, thought would 
be reformed in time^ either by experience of the 
inconveniibncies of its prefent excefles, by the na- 
tural' death of tlie king, pr "by fome other unfore- 
feen revolution ; but it is evident they had no in- 
tention of taking any aAive part in, much lefs of 
concerting fuch a revolution. Of thi$ party was 
Oliver Cjormwell, who, from the fmailnefs of his 
fortune, and his middle rank in life, could have 
no other profpe£t in the wilds of America tb;m 
that of peaceable retirement. Yet this man, whom 
we find thus embarked, fome writers of his life 
have aflerted, was born to empire, and conceived 
hopes of a crown from the time that he afted the . 
, character of Tactus, at Huntingdon fchool, in a 
play.intituled LrNGUA, in which the hero ii fup- 
pofed to have ftumbled accidentally againft a crown 
and robe. The emphatical lines are, . 
. Was ever man fo fortunate as I, 
To break his fhins at fuch a ftumbling block ? 

B5. it 
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It redounds more to the honour of Oliver Crom- 
well, and it will be found nearer to the truth, by 
the fequel, to fuppofe that he afted upon true pa- 
triotic principles for many years after the period 
when he was prevented leaving the kingdom. The 
afcendancy of ambition over thefe principles was 
perhaps as fudden and adventitious as the unforefeeii 
incidents which gave birth to it ; and if this be 
made apparent from the annals of his life, it will 
place his chardi£ler in a new and in a more impar- 
tial light, than if lie is coniidered as the long- 
concealed premeditator of ufurpation. 

Oliver, out of parliament, feems to have a£led 
with great prudence and caution ; and, though the 
' aiation was in a general ferment, and we may rea- 
dily conceive that he looked upon this embargo as 
a frelh infringement of perfonal liberty, he pafled 
his time quietly in the ifle of Ely, and devoted him- 
felf to religious, rather than to political ftudies, fre- 
quenting the meetmgs of the non-coiiformifts, and 
diftinguifhinghimfelf only by his gifts, as they were 
then called, of praying, pleaching, and expound- 
ing. But when the mifguided monarch, having 
exhauftcd every expedient for levying money on his 
fubjefts without the confent of parliament, faw 
himfelf under a rteceffity of calling one, CromwcH 
ingratiated himfelf with a leading man in the cor- 
|)oration of Cambridge, and was chofen to repre- 
lent that city, in the parliament which was fum- 
monedtomeet on the 21ft of April, 1640. The 
king now offered to give up his claim to (hip-mo- 
ney, and to redrefs the grievances of the nation, 
provided the commons would grant him a fupply ta 
carry on a war he had commenced againtt Scotland ; 
and thi^ condefcenfion being highly acceptable, an 
accommodation was likely to enfue i when, by a 
itrangc miftake of Sir Henry Vane, in delivering a 

\ njief^ 
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saeflagefrom his majcfty, he demanded twelve, in- 
fteadof fix fubfidies ; and this error, which fonao 
charge him with committing defignedly, threw the 
houfe into an iU humour; and, before the con- 
fufion fubfid^d, he w^nt to the king, and told hioi 
no money would be granted againft the Scots; 
whereupon Charles abruptly diflblved the parlia- 
ment,- and contented himfelf with the fubfidies 
granted to him by the convocation of the clergy, 
and the voluntary contributions of fome of the 
nobility and gentry, with which he raifcd an army 
of 20,000 men. But a detsu:bment being defeated 
by the Scots at Newcaftle, and the king's magazines 
of arms and ammunition falling into the enemy's 
hands, a council of peers, whom he fummoned to 
meet him at York, advifed him. to enter into a 
treaty, and foon after a ceflation of arms took place. 
The unfettled ftate of the kingdom occafionei 
petitions from the city of. London, and other cor- 
porations, for a new parliament; to which the 
king confented ; and the memorable long parlia- 
ment met on the 3d of November, wl^en Oliver : 
Cromwell was again chofen for Cambridge. His 
attendance in parliament now became very clofe, 
his fpeeches frequent, and his warmth and aftivity 
in oppofition to the meafures of the court, re» 
markably confpicuous. Nor was he lefs zealous in 
promoting petitions againft the bifhops, fpr their- 
ievere profecutions, and, inhuman punilhments^ in. 
the ecclefiaftical courts.' He had likewife a prifi-^ 
cipal fliare in the remoijftrance of the ft&te of the 
nation, in which the enormities of the king's go- 
vernment Vvere flrongly pointed out.^ This remon- 
llrance was cari:ied after very warm debates, and 
ordered to be printed on -t]ie i^tb of December, 
1641 : upon this occafion he again renewed his de- 
fign of leaving England for ever, if it bad not pafled. 
B 6. "^ At 
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- At length, when the, diflentions between the king 
and the parliament came to an open rupture, and 
the civil war broke out, Cromwell exhibited a new 
charafter ; for having obtained a captain's com- 
mifiion from the commons, he immediately raifed 
a troop of horfe in the country; and, l)oth in the 
choice of his men, and his manner of difciplining 
them, difplayed the ftrongeft evidences of uncom- 
mon military genius. His men were remarkable 
for their fobriety, induftry, and bravery ; they were 
'moft of them the fons of freeholders, who Were 
taught to telieve they were fighting for the defence 
of their own property ; and being religioufly dif- 
pofed, they afted upon principles of confciencc. 
Such foldiers could not fail of fubduing common 
mercenaries, who fight only for pay, and there- 
fore, whenever they engaged them, they were vic- 
torious, 

Cromwell's firft military exploit of any confc- 
quence, was his fecuring the town of Cambridge 
for the parliament, and flopping the univerfity plate, 
ready packed up to be fent to the king. Not long 
after, he feized Sir Thomas Connefby, high-ftierifF 
of Hertfordfhiie, on the road to St. Albans, where 
he was going to proclaim the parliament-ofEcers 
traitors. For thefe fervices he received the thanks 
of the houfe; and was promoted to the rank of a 
colonel. Invefted with this honour, he enlarged 
his plan of operations, and, by the ftrength of, his 
increafing intereft, foon raifed a regiment of icoo 
hoffe, with which he prevented the exertions of re- 
cruiting parties of the royalifts in feveral counties ; 
and, by his aftivity and fuccefs, recommended him- 
felf to farther promotion. He was next appointed 
lieutenant-general under the earl of Manchefterj 
and, in different Ikirmiflies, he gave fijefli prbofs 
of his valour and ikilful conduA, always coming 

off 
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ofF viftorious ; but his military reputation was 
eftablifhed in fuch a manner, that he was dreaded 
by the royalifts, after he had fo eminently fignalized 
himfelf at the battle of Marfton-moor, by recover- 
ing the day againft prince Rupert^ after it had been 
loft by Manchefter, Fairfax, and Leven. He now 
became the general fubjeft of converfation, and tjhe 
eyes of all men were fixed uf>6n him ; but as he was 
greatly envied by his brotheV officers, ' it was not 
yet his time to aim at the generalfhip. The earls 
of Eflex rfnd Manchefter were his moft powerful 
adverfaries, and the -latter vowed his dellruftion 
for having accufed him of cowardice ; yet fuch was 
the general good opinion conceived of Cromwell by 
the parliament, and by the people without doors, 
that he foon perceived his own ftrength, and 
turned the tables upon his opponents, by complain- 
ing in the houfe of the mircondu6l of the war, 
which he- imputed to the venality of the then com- 
manders, who, for their own intereft, wanted to 
protraft it. In confequence of a very bold fpcecli 
upon this occafion, it was refolved to new- model 
the army, and to pafs an ordinance called, **- The 
felf-denying Ordinance," by which all members of 
parliament w*ere excluded from civJl br military 
employments ; and tlie earls of Effex and Man- 
chefter, with fevefal other general officers, were 
thereby difmifled. 

Sir Thomas Fairfax was now appointed Com- 
mander in chief of all the parliaqjent's forces ; 
and, by a ftrange evafion of their own law, Oliver 
Cromweirs fcrvice in the houfe was difpenfed with, 
that he might aft under Fairfax, to whom he was 
ftrongly recommended, and fbon after he was ap- 
pointed lieutenant-general of the horfe. Cromwell 
did pot remain a fingle day ijiaftive, but, in his 
way to the main army, defeated the earl of Nor th- 

^ ampton 
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ampton and lord Goring, made himielf mafter o£ 
Bletchington«houfe» and then joined general Faim 
fex at Gilfborough. It is obferved by all the hifto- 
ri^rts of the civil war, that though Fairfax had the 
chief command in title and appearance, Cromwell 
had fuch an afcendaiicy over him, that he was, ia 
fa£t, the ading commander. Fairfax had great 
perfonal Malour, and was indefatigably diligent, but 
he wanted genius and*forefight-; he could execute 
witliout thought, but he could not form regular plans 
of operation ; nothing therefore could be more for-: 
tunate for the parliament thai) the ftri£t union and 
friendfhip which fubfifted between thefe great men ; 
and fo fenfibie were the royalifis of their com-* 
bined abilities, that they made feveral attempts to 
create a mifunderftanding, and to divide them, but 
in vaia. 

Cromwell had not long joined the main aniiy be* 
fore the decifive battle of Nafeby was fought, oi> 
the i4th-of June, 1645, the fuccefs of which, like 
that of Marfton-moor, was chiefly owing, to the 
troops under his command ; for the king's infantry 
had routed tliofe of the parliament under Fairfax, 
and had taken their ordnance, when Cromwell, wiio 
had routed the left wing of the royal army, flew to 
their affiftance, and recovered the viftory. This, 
was the principal change in the event of this battle,., 
the detail of which, at this diftance of time, would 
be equally tedious and unipftruftive. But we mvift 
not omit, that Cromwell, in his account given ia 
to parUament of this and all other fucceflies which 
were avowedly owing to his own intrepidity and 
. ikilful coaduft, always gave the -honour of the day> 
toFairfa)^; which generous behaviour ftill farther 
endeared him to the general and to the whole army.^ 
Cromwell's next memorable expedition was a* 
gainft the club- men, a kiad of freebooters, who had 

formed 
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formed an army independaht of both parties ; who, 
under colour of a (hamefnl example fet them by the 
royah'fts in the Weft of Kngland, thought them- 
felves at liberty to fubfift by rapine and plunder. 
They rendered themfelves fo formidable, that both 
parties had endeavoured to gain them over, till 
Cromwell appeared againft them, by whom the in- 
furreftion was totally quelled. 

After this fervice, he joined ^ Fairfax before Brif- 
tol, and advifcd him to attempt it by ftorni> Ac- 
cordingly a general affault was made; in fo furious 
a manner, that prince Rupert, dreading a fecond, 
furrendeied, for which he was difmiifed the kino-'s 
fcrvice, and ordered to leave the kingdom. This 
important place being made the head-quarters of 
the general, Cromwell, with a detachment of four 
regiments, made himfclf -mafter of the llrong caftle 
at the Devizes, of the city of Winchefter, and of 
feveral other places of inferior note, taking prifon- 
ers the marquis of Winchefter and other perfons of 
diAinftion in the king's army, whom he fent to 
the parliament. He then rejoined Fairfax, and af- 
fifted him in taking Dartmouth by ftorm ; after 
which he defeated lord Hopton at Torrington,- and 
then went in purfuit of the prince of Wales, who 
was at the head of about 5000 horfe and 1000 foot 
in Cornwall; but the prince, unable to gi/e him 
battle," fled to the iilc of Scilly. Fxeter furren- 
dered foon after ; and j the Weft of England being 
thus entirely fubjefted to the parliament, Crom- 
well went to^Lohdoii in the month of December, 
1646, took his feat in parliament, and received the 
thanks of the houfefor his many and fignal fervices 
to bis country. At the fame time the king, then 
at Oxford, fent no lefs than ten letters and mef- 
fages, offering to come and refide with the parlia* 
mcnt, and to difband his forces, provided his fol- 

lowers 
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lowers might be at liberty to rctura home, and re- 
itiain unqueflioned. But no direft anfwer was 
given till the 30tli of March following, when a 
meffage was fent to his- majefty, that it would be 
unfafe for him to return to Weftminftcr, till he 
had confented to the projpofitions they were then 
framing ; and, in order to prevent his coming with- 
out their confent, the houfe voted, that, if the 
king fliould come, or attempt to come within the 
lines of communication, then the committee of 
the militia of .London Ihould have power, and 
VfCYC thereby enjoined^ to apprehend and fecure 
fuch as fhould come with him, to prevent refort 
unt<) him, and to fecure his perfon/' ^hc mo- 
derate members oppofed this meflage and vote, par- 
ticularly Denzil, Lord Holles,^ and Sir Philip Sta- 
pleton ; but the celebrated patriots, Pym ai^d Hamp- 
den, the leaders of this party, both dying in 1643,. 
the intereft of the Prefbyterians had infenfibly de- 
clined, and that of the Independants, of vvhich 
faftion Cromwell had made himfelf chief, had ac- 
quired . confiderable ftrength by the felf-denying 
ordinance; and now it evidently appeared, that. 
Cromwell had been for fome time exerting his po- 
litical abilities with the fame^fuccefs as his military 
talents, in fubduing one party in the houfe, and 
in making the interefts of the other fubfervient to 
his own ambitious defigns. AUmen faw, that he 
aimed at the generalfliip, but none yet fathomed 
the deeper defign of gettiiig the king into bis 
power ; though both thefe points he had in view 
when he promoted this fevere meflage apd vote. By- 
his correfpondence with Fairfax, he knewjhat the 
royal caufe was almoft ruined, and he was . un- 
willing that the king fhould enter into a perfonal 
treaty with a parliament in which he had ftill 
jiiany friends who oppofed his mal-adminiffration, 

but 
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but had no evil defigns againft his perfon. Indeed 
this charafter is given of all the Prcfby^erians ; and 
yet it is faid, they had a majority in the houfe at 
the time of paffing the above vote : thefe are con- 
tradiftions by no means to be reconciled at this dif- 
tant period. 

During thefe tranfaftions at London, general 
Fairfax was marching with a powerful army to lay 
fiege to Oxford, which was unable to hold out againft 
him ; and in this unhappy fituation of affairs, the 
king unfortunatly liftened to the advice of Mon- 
trcuil the French ambaflador, and privately repaired 
to the Scotch army, which then lay before Newark. 
This ' uncxpefte^ /meafure greatly afflide^ his re- 
maining friends in England, and threw thc/parlia- 
ment into the utmoft confternation : and now the 
diffentions between the Prefbyterians and the Inde* 
pendants increafed, the former being jealous of the 

i [rowing power of Cromwell, who ingratiated him- 
elf with the latter, and took every meafure to cir- 
cumvent the defigns of the former againft him. The 
king by the advice of the Scots, who were fecretly in 
the intereft of the Englifti Independant faftion, 
gave orders to all his garrifona to furrender. Oxford 
took the lead, and the civil war being thus in a great 
meafure terminate^, general Fairfax entered Lon- 
don in triumph, and received the thanks of the 
parliament. This bufinefs was no fooner over, but 
a fcheme was concerted by the Preft)yterian party 
to difband part of the army; particularly fome of 
the independant regiments, and to fend others 
over to Ireland* But Cromwell, with his ufual ad- 
drefs, having obtained timely notice of their defign, 
fcnt colonel Ireton his fon-in law to infinuate to the 
whole army, that the parliament intended to dilband 
them without paying them their arrears, or elfe to 
confume them in Ireland, with ficknefs and ianiine. 

Ihis 
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This fo exafperatcd the foldiers, that when i\ft- 
orders arrived for dilbanding fome and tranfporting: 
others, they refufed to obey them ; and, caUing iii 
queftion the authority of parliament, they fet up a 
claim to a fhare in the government, made choice of a- 
number of officers to be a ftandiiig council to their 
general, and felefted three or four corporals or fer- 
jeants out of each regiment as reprefcntatives of the 
private foidiers, under tlie title of agitators. - The 
council and the agitators met feparately ; but, com- 
municating their refolves to each other, they wei^ 
in the end unanimous in declaring, ** That they 
would not be difbanded till their full arrears were 
paid, and till full provifion was made for liberty of 
confcience, which had been hitherto little fecured.'*^ 
They added; ** That as they had voluntarily takeii> 
tip arms for the liberty and defence of the nation,-^ 
of which they were a part, before they laid dowii 
thofc arms, they would fee all thofe ends provided 
fbr.** 1 his declaration was dtlivered" at the bar ot- 
the houfe, by a committee of the array council'. 
And it is generally allowed, that this timely,. poli* 
tical manoeuvre not only faved Cromwell from aiiv 
intended impeachment by Denzil Lord Holies, but* 
laid the foundation of his future powen 

Cromwell had fuch an influence over general- 
Fairfax, that, though he wds a Prefbyteran, he 
engaged him to write a letter to the parliament iii 
fupportoFa petition from the army ; and this had: 
fuch an cffcA on the houfe of commons, that depu- 
ties were appointed to treat with a. committee of 
officers, and in the end the army carried their point. 
The political addrefs, or, in other words, the du- 
plicity of Cromwell during thefe tranfaftions, coulxl 
not elcape the notice of the moderate and fenfibl6- 
men of all parties : for while he fccretly fomented. 
difcontent,,and encouraged mutiny in the camp, 

he. 
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fce apcnly and bitterly inveighed againft the turbu- 
knee and licentioufncfs of the army in parliament, 
and went fo far as to advife violent meafures to iiip- 
prefs the increafing commotion. Yet as it was 
well known that the chief .nutineers were to a man. 
perfonally devoted to him ; and the army, by the 
eondefcenfion of the houfe of commons, had now 
rendered. themfelves very formidable; thole, w ha 
meditated bringing Cromwell to condign ptinilh- 
ment as a traitor to the parliament, were adviied 
by their friends to confult their own fafety, in lay- 

. kig afide fo: dangerous a defign ; and the opportu- 
nity once loft was never to be recovered ; for Crom- 
well, having intelligence of the private meetings 
of his enemies, refolved to purge the houfe of alt 
members bbnoxious to him. j and a very important 
event foon furnifhed him with the means of carry- 
ing this fcheme into execution* 

in the beginning of the year 164.7, the Scots, 
k\ coniideration of the fum of 400,000!. pretended 
to be due to their army for arrears, and to the ftate 
fcfl- other fervices, delivered op the king to the com- 
raiflioners from the Engliih parliament, who were 
feiit to receive him upon the conclufion of this dif- 
graceful contrad ; which was contrary to their 
oath of allegiance, and a direft violation of the law 
of nations, which makes the perfon of an ambafla- 
dor facred, much more that of a fovereign invited 
to come into tlieir kingdom as a fafc afylum, till 
the unhappy diiputes between him and his fubjeds 
Ihould be amicablv adjufted. Cromwell (it has been> 
fuppofcd) now relolved to hazard one bold ftroke to^ 
fecurc his fortune beyond thfe probability of a re- 
verfal. He plainly perceived a growing inclinatiom 

* in the parliament to treat with the king, and there* 
fore he was, determined to circumvent them, by en- 

. gaging the army to prefent a dutiful, addrefs to hi« 
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majelly, and by entering into aperibnal treaty wltlv 
him, to replace him on the throne, by the afliil^ 
anceofthe army, 'independant xof the parliament,- 
and to make him the moft powerful prince in Eu- 
rope« Unhappily the king conned in the party he 
thought the moft formidable, and as if this was not- 
fufficient, it is faid, he fcaled his own ruin, by his- 
infincerity in his negociation with CromwelL- 
However, to facilitate this negociation, and to de- 
feat the views of the parliament, Cromwell fentr 
colonel Joyce with a, detachment from the army ta 
feize the perfon of the king zt Holdenhy^ commonly 
called Hoimhy-houky in Northampionfhire ; and 
though the formality of taking him prifoi>er wears 
the appearance of terror and violence yet' there is^ 
great reafon to fufpeft, from the good underftanding 
that had fubfifted between the king and the army, 
and the great refpeft with which he had been treated 
by them, that his majefty fecretly connived at this 
plot, to dehver him from the power of the pa?:lia-» 
ment, who liad already given him great difguft,. by 
Appointing 'Marfhal and Caryll, two Preftyteriaa 
minifters, to be his domeftic chaplains. 

Cromwell^ who had hitherto kept fair with thd 
parliament^ now threw off the mafk, fet the houfe 
of commons at defiance, and- boaft^d among his 
friends, *' That by having the king in his hands^ 
he had the parliament in his pocket." His majefty 
was removed to his palace at Newmarket, where he 
continued to be treated with all due honour and 
.refpeft by the army; free accefs was granted to his 
perfon, his own chaplains and- fervants were .re - 
ftored to him, he followed his recreations as he 
thought proper, and Cromwell made warm pra- 
feffions of attjlchment to him. > 

The parliament now perceived that their power 
and iniiuence were on the decline, and that the 

army 
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«rniy would very foon be thck mafters, and they 
.began too late to fhew a refblute and a£live con- 
•dudb, which ifwitdiad been exerted in time, iii all 
human probability would have ftifled the ambition, 
jof Cromwell in tlie birth. The city of London 
was put in a pofture of defence, and it was voted 
that the army fliould renBove forty miles from Lon- 
don. Jt was likewife refolved to fend dutiful ad- 
dreffes to the king, and forthwith to fend him 
'propofitions for a reconciliation ; but the army, 
inftcad of obeyjhg the vote re fped-ing their removal, 
delivered a reprelentation to the houfe of commons, 
defiring that it might be purged of fed itious mem- 
bers, and that a period might be fixed fot the dif- 
folution of the parliament, complaining that it had 
fat too long, contrary to the fpiritof the conftitu- 
tion. This reprefentation producing no effcft, tlicy 
impeached Dehzil Lord Holies, Sir Ed. William' 
Waller, and nine other members, who had always 
oppofed their demands and proceedings : and then, 
to convince the parliament of the little intereft they 
had in the city of London, they excited an infur- 
jeftion of the citizens, who tumultuoufly reforted to 
Weftminfter, and demanded that the kiiag (hould 
be brought to London, and that they (hould put an 
bnd to their fitting. This commotion ftruck the 
Prefhyterian party with fuch a panick, that both 
houfes adjourned in great confufion ; and the (\)eak- 
ers, Lenthal and theearl of Manchefter, with about 
fifty members, fled to the army for proteftion againft 
the London mob, and the eleven impeached mem- 
ber* left the kingdom. Cromwell, who had raifed 
this ftorm, fecretly enjoyed it ; and the king being 
now at Hampton-court, he openly reforted to him, 
and fo fully convinced him of his power over the 
army, and of his attachment to him, thzt when 
Fairfax tendered his fervices, his majefty indifcrectly 
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leplied, " Sir, I have as j^ood intereft in the arniy 
as you ;^' which the general took very ill, and from 
that time gave himfeTf no concern about the appa- 
rent defigns of the king's enemies* 

The parliament in tlieir treaty with the king, 
^mong other articles had fiipulated, that Cromwdi 
ihould be raifed to the peerage, only with the 
title of ba;roa ; but the king, in' his private ncgoci- 
ation with Cromwell and the array, had promifed- 
to create him earl of Eflex, to make him a knight 
of tlie garter, and to advance his fon Richard and 
ihis fon-in-law Ireton to pofts of great honour and 
emolument. But when this compad was on the 
point of taking place, one of tlieir fpies^ who was. 
lof tl>e king's bed-chaniher, informed them, that 
their final doom was that day fixed, for that a let- 
ter was gone to the queen, dien in France, fewed 
up in the flcitt of a faddle, the bearer of which 
would be with the faddle upon his head, at tlie Blue 
Bo^r-ina in Holborn the following night, to take 
horfe for Dover, Upon this intelligeiice, tfiey dreflf- 
ed themfelves in troopers uniforms, and repaired to 
the inn. where they feized on the man, fearched 
the faddle, and took out the letter, by which they 
found, that the king gave it as his opinion, that he 
ihould clofe foonei with the Scotch !^refbyterians, 
who in conjunftion with the parliament had courted 
iiim, than with the army, in which cafe*it would 
be eafier to take off Cromwell, than now that he 
was at the head of the army. From the period of 
this difcovery, Cromwell's ambition took a larger 
fcope, and, aided by perfonal refentment, he now 
refoived to attempt the king's deftruftion, and his 
own advancement to fupreme power. 

In the mean time, the remains of theparliamejit, 
recovered from their firft confteniation at the pro-^ 
ceedings of the mob, and the dcfeftion of. their- 
ipcakcas, met at Weftminfler and chofe new fpeak- 
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'tr8» lord JHunfdon for the upp^r, and Henry Pel* 
xham for the lower houfe. They then refolvcd to levy 
troops to oppofe the army ; the trained* bands were 
ordered to guard the lines, and hothing was to be 
heard iii all quarters of the town but the found of 
military preparations. But upon the approach of 
the army, a general diflike to the parliamentary fer«» 
vice appeared, and the firft detachment prefenting 
itfelf before Southwark, they were readily admitted 
by thofe who vs^ere placed there for its defence. The 
whole army foon followed,. and paflcd through the 
cily to Weftmiirftcr on the 6th of Auguft, where 
they replaced Lenthall and the earl of Manchefter 
in their rtfpeAive chairs ; and now the parliament 
was new-modelled, (as the- army had been fom« 
years before,) by Cromwell and the Independants. 
The king, informed of the difcovery made by 
Cromwell, and of the triumphant entry of the array 
into London, fufpefted that his life was in danger, 
and privately withdrew from Hampton-court to 
Tichfield, a feat of the earl of Southampton's, from . 
whence he was unfortunately perfuaded to go to the 
Ifle of Wight, and put himfelf under the proteftion 
of Hammond the governor, nephew to Dr. Ham- 
mond vhe king's favourite chaplain, on which ac- 
count he was judged a proper perlbn for his majefty 
to confide in. But it was ftrangely forgotten, tliat 
governor Hammond had mairied a daughter of the 
tamous John Hampden, whofe oppofition to the 
king had been one fource of his majefty 's misfor- 
tunes : and by this over£ght, inftead of an afylum^ 
the unfortunate monardi found a prifoa ; forHamr 
mond was devoted tp Cr(5mwcl], and immediately 
fcnt advice to him, of the king's arrival, who thcre^- 
upon fumoioned a council of general officers to meef 
him at Windfor, where it was debated, what l[houli 
Jiow bcdoue whh the king ;. and it^was refolycd, that 
•he ihould be profecuted for his'life :^s a traitor tb his 
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country. The firft ftcp Oliver's party took with thi« 
view in parhament was, to procure an order to 
Hammond to confine the king in Carifbrook-caftic," 
and not to fufFcr any of his friends or adherents to 
remain on the ifland. . ^ . ^ 

They alfo framed four propofitions, which they 
fent to the king, and to which they required his af- 
fcnt. By the firft, he was required to iilveft the 
parliament with full, povyer over the militia for 
twenty years, together with authority to levy what- 
ever money ihould be neccffary for exercifing it ; 
and they alfo referved a right of re-aflaming the 
fame authority, whenever they fhould declare the 
fafety of the kingdom to require it. By the fecond, 
he was required to recall all his declarations and 
proclamations againft -the parliament, and to ac- 
knowledge them to have taken arms for their jtift and 
neceflary defence. By the third, he was to annul 
air the afts, and void all the patents of peerage, 
which had paffed the great feal, (ince it had been 
carried from London by the lord-keeper Littleton ; 
and by the fourth, he was to give the two houfes 
power to adjourn when they thought ft. But to thefe 
propofitions Charles would not confent ; and he alfo 
refufed to give up, epifcopacy, or to agree to an 
alienation of church lands. 

Cromwell and Ireton made themfelves conspi- 
cuous in this bufinefs, and were remarkably told 
in the debate upon the king's" refufal of the propo- 
tions. Cromwell in particular faid, •* That the 
king was a man of great underftanding, but withal 
fo great a diffember, an^ fo falfe a tnan, that he 
was not to be trpfted ;" and' it is aflerted, that he 
threatened not only the king, but the parliament, 
if they gave the army any farther ^caufe of jealoufy , 
and even put his hand to his fword.at the clofe of 
his fpcech : the objeft of which was to enforce the 

follow- 
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6>llawing vote, *• That no more addrefles orappli^i 
cations fhould be made to the king, nor any melfage 
received from hira, under the penalty of high trea- 
fon." , 

A fccond civil war broke out in the year 164?. 
Th^b difcontented part of the nation, whodifapproved 
of the ineafures taken a^ainft the king, rofe in dif- 
ferent parts of England ; and the Welch appeared 
with a formidable body in behalf of the king, afting 
by conimiffion from the prince of 'Wales. The 
example once fet, affbciations in fupport of the 
royal caufe were formed in almoft every county, 
v^hicli put" the parliament upon vigorous meafures, 
and Cromwell was fent into Wales, where he fub- 
dued the Welch forces, and took their commanders 
prifoners ; and the town of Colchefler, where the 
ftrongcft.body of theRoyalifts was fhut up, being 
oblioed to furrenQer^ this ftruck fuch a damp on 
the minds of the reft, that moft of the infurreftions 
were foon quelled, and the affociations diflblved. 

The-Scots, however, tlireatened to give the par- 
liament more trouble ; for they aflerted. that the lat* 
.ler had violated the condition on which they deli - 
vered up the king, and they endeavoured to retrieve 
their national honour, by fending duke Hamilron 
into ^England, at the head of a povveiful army, to 
leinftate the king ; but their efforts were now too 
late, and, proving ineffcftual, only ferved to haften 
his fate, from an apprehenfion that every day would 
produce frefh difturbances in his favour. Crom- 
well, by his genius and valour, put a ftop to this 
iacurfion, and to the oppreffions which the inhabi- 
tants of the North of England laboured under from, 
the.brutality and rapine of the Scotch army ; having ' 
totally routed all their forces, and taken duke Ha- 
milton prifoner. He alfo reduced Carliflc and Ber- 
wick, which had revolted from the Englilh, and 
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then entering Scotland in triumph, he caufed a pro- 
clamation to be made at the head of every regiment 
in his army, prohibiting, upon pain of death, the 
fcizure of any goods ox chattels belonging to th« 
Scots. At the fame time he declared to the people 
of Scotland, that he came' there with 'an army only 
to fet their kingdom ftee from the faftibn of the 
Hamiltons, and without any intention to invade 
their liberties, or infringe their privileges. Agree- 
ably to this declaration, he marched to Edinburgh, 
vhere he was received with great folemnity by the 
marquis of Argyle and the magistracy; and having 
difmifled the Hamilton party from all offices of pub- 
lic truft, he returned to England with every mark 
of honour and efteem on the part of the Scots ; and 
upon his arrival at London, he took his feat again 
in parliament; and received the thanks of the houfe 
for this fignal fervice, which was the laft he per- 
formed in his military capacity till after the king's 
death. 

In all the proceedings relative to the execution 
of Charles 1. Cromwell was not only the principal 
advifer, but the boldeft agent, and when others he- 
fitated, or fuggefled doubts about the equity of the 
intended trial, he oppofed them with menaces and 
arguments altetnately, fuiting his expedients to the 
parties with whom he had to contend ; and it 
ftands on record, that he was the only man who 
undertook to over-rule • the Scotch comrniffioner-s 
who came to England with a protefl againft putting 
the king to death. 

T he formalities and circurriftances ofthis memo* 
rablc trial are familiar to every one the leaft ion- 
verfaht in the hifloiy of their country ; and thofe 
who are not, are referred, for an ample account of 
the whole, to Rapin and Carte's Hiftories of Eng- 
land, 
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Th6 king b^ing put to death, that inconlidcrable 
part of the houfe of commons, which continued fit- 
ting, aflfemed the reins of government under the 
denomination of a commonweahh ; and fare of the 
fupport of the army, they voted the kingly office 
to be unneceflary and burthenfome, and the houfe 
of peers dangerous and ufelefs, and therefore to be 
laid afide. But the peers were declared capable of be- 
ing elefted into the houfe of commons ; which de- 
gradation was fubmittcd to only by . the three fol- 
lowing noblemen, the earls of Pembroke and Sa» 
lilbury, and lord Howard of Efcrick: the reft en- 
tered upon their journals, and publifhed a protcfta- 
tion, in the name of all the peers of the realm, a^ainft 
all afts, votes, and ordersof parhament, that (hoald 
be made during their txclulion. The parliamrnt 
Hkewife iflTued a proclamation, and afterwards palfed 
an aft, declaring it highrtreafon to acknowledge or 
declare Charles btuart, commonly called the prince 
of Wales, or any other perfon, king of Kngland ; 
and fi^ch members as had given their vote, for ac- 
cepting tho conceflions of the late king for a peace, 
were excluded the houfe; This vote reduced tho 
remainder under one hundred ; and thefe being 
confidered by the cavaliers (fo • the friends <yf 
Charles II. were denominated) as the* dregs of the 
long parliament, they called them in derilion, ^^Ihe 
Rump:' 

The next aft of the new government was to no- 
minate a council of ftate,confiftingof forty pcrfons, 
Cromwell being one, in whom they vcfted the exe- 
citivc authority ; and from this time all writs, for* 
mcrly running in the king's name, were iffucd out 
in the^lamesof "The Keepers of the Liberty of Eng- 
land ;" the old great feal was broken, and a new one 
made, having on one fide a red crofs and a harp, 
quartered as the arms of England and Ireland, with 
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<his tnfcription, ** Tie great feal of Enghni " and, 
4on the rcverfc, a reprefeiitation of the houfe frf 
•coimnmis aflembled, with this legend, ** thibefi fi 
year of Freedom^ hy God^s grace reftortd^ 164^.** In- 
•ftcad of a head, the fame arins were imprefled on the 
coin, with this device, "Go© with us." A new oath 
was likewife admjniftered to all perfons in office, to 
be true and faithful to the government efiablifhed, 
without king or boufe of peers. 

But as the exigence of this new government de- 
.pended upon the principal officers of the aroiy, and 
on Cromwell more than ail the refl, it was de- 
clared to be high-treafon for any foldier of the army 
to contrive the death of the general or Jieiqtenant- 
general ; and Oliver Cromwell, being now provided 
with a fecurity to his perfon, abolilhed the council 
of agitators, and caufed two foldiers of his own re- 
giment of infantry to be Ihot by two of their com- 
rades, in fight ©f the whole ayniy, for mutiny upon 
this occafion. 

The army now implicitly obeyed the orders of 
this enierprifing man and no perfon was thouglu 
io proper to reduce the kingdom of Ireland to fub- 
miflion to the new commonwealth, as Xht expedi- 
tion was both difficult and dangerous, requiring 
great perfonal bravery and addrefs. Accordingly he 
was appointed Lord Governor of that kingdom, in 
all affairs both civil and military, for three years ; 
and all his forces being in readineis for embarka- 
tion at Milford- Haven, he fet out from London on 
the lothof July, wiih great folemnity and fplen- 
dour, in a coach with fix horfes, attended by feve- 
ral members of parliament and of the council of 
ftatc, the officeis of his houfhold, and a life guard, 
confifting of eighty men, who had formerly been 
commanders, all well-mounted ^nd accoutred, both 
tiiem and their fcrvauts, 
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The marquis of Ormond was at the head of the 
Royaiais, and had ft) bravely fupported the caufe of 
the late kmg, that Londoadtrry and J>ublin wer« 
the only places of any confequence thart held out 
for the parliament, and thefe were in danger of 
being loft ; but before the arrival of Cromwell, co- 
lonel Jones, who commanded for the parliajicnf, 
li^d obliged tlae marquis to raife the fiegc of Dub- 
liii. In this city Cromwell waa received with every 
demonftration ofjoy tand now the republtcaii forces 
being fufficiently powerful, began to aft upon the 
ofFcnfive, whereas before it was as much as they 
could do to ftand their ground. Moft of the forti^ 
fied towns being in the hands of the enemy, and 
well-garrifoned, Cromwell, with his ufual intrepi- 
dity, refoWed upon a military exploit which fliould 
. aftoiiifh the Irim, and occafioa fuch a general dread 
of his arms, that, after having ^ivcn one example of 
his fupcriority and fevcrity, he might have little 
or no trouble in completing his conquefts. With 
this view, he marched to Droghcda, or Tredagh, 
a very ftrong place, garrifotied by the flower of the 
royal army, under the command of Sir Arthur Af- 
ton, an old experienced officer. Having blocked up 
the town by land, and ordered admiral Ayfcough 
with his fleet to cut off all communication, by fea, 
he furamoned the governor to furrcnder, and upon 
refufal hung out the red, or bloody enfign, denoting 
that no quarter was to be expected ; and after a warm 
oppofition he took the place by ftofm, entering the 
town in perfon by the breaches which he had made 
in the walls, and a dreadful (laughter enfued, all who 
bore arms being put to the fword, for which inhu- 
manity he was fcyerely cenfured; but he juftified 
hirafelf, by alleging, that they had imbrued their 
hands in the blood of innocent £ngli(hmen, at the 
toaiTaere of the Froteftants in 1641, and that it was 
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the only way to prevent the farther effufion of 
blood, as other places wouW be difcouragcd from 
fuftaininga fiege. But he was obliged to aft the 
fame tragedy again at Wexford i after which, the 
dread of the fame fate afFefted all the towns and 
forts along the coaft as far as Dublin, snid they 
quietly furrendered one after the other, in (hort, 
in about nine months this viftorious general, fe- 
conded by his fon-in-law Ireton, obliged the whole 
kingdom to fubmit to the new government; and 
then he was recalled. 

Cromwell's return to England was haflened by 
the conduft of the-Scots, who had fent commiflion- 
ers to the Hague to treat with Charles II. and hay- 
ing at length prevailed with 'him to comply with 
all their demands, they had figned a treaty, and ac- 
knowledged him for their fovereign, in confequence 
of which he iKid been proclaimed in Scotland ; and 
this being confidered by the Commonwealth of Eng- 
land as a declaration of war againft their govern- 
ment, preparations for the commencement of hof- 
tilities were now carried on in both kingdoms 
with great vigour; but when it was propofed by 
the council of ftate in England to be beforehand 
with the Scots, by carrying the war into their 
country* General (then lord) Fairfax declined taV:ing 
npon him the command of the expedition, and he 
had no fooner thrown out hints of his difltke to the 
fervice, but Cromwell was ordered home. On his 
approach to London, he was met by a prodigious 
concourfe of people; and being come to Tyburn^ 
where a great crowd of fpeftators were affembled 
to fee him enter, ^ certain flatterer, pointing to the 
multitude^ exclaimed, *' Good God, Sir! what a 
number of people are come hither to welcome you 
Lome !'^ to which he replied with a fmile, ** But 
bow maay moxe , do you. tliiak would flock to the 
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- feme place to fee me hanged ?'* His ei>try into 
London was, in a tnanner, triumphal, for he was 
attended by lord Fairfax, who went two miles out of 
town to meet hira> and by the principal citizens, and 
members of parliament ; he was efcortcd by a troop 
of horfe and a regiment of foot ; and at Hyde- park 
fie was faluted with cannon, and was lodged in the 
palace at Whitehall. On the firft of June, 1650, the 
day after his arrival, there were public rejoicings ; 
and when he refumed his feat in parliament, the 
fpeaker, in an elegant fpeech, returned him the 
thanks pf the houfe, for his great and faithful fer- 
vices in Ifeland, 

On the i6th of the fame month, Charles II. ar- 
rived in Scotland, and it being found imprafticable 
to prevail on general Fairfax to commence hoftili- 
ties, who declared, that his confcience was not fa- 
tisfied as to the juftice of the intended war, his offer 
to lay down his commiilion was readily accepted. 
And the parliament foon pafled an aft unanimoufl^, 
conftituting and appointing Oliver Cromwell, Eiq- 
to be captain general in chief of all the forces raifed, 
and to beraifed, by authority of parliameAt, withia 
the Commonwealth of tngland. 

From this time lord Fairfax appeared no more ill 
his military capacity, but retired to his feat in York* 
Ihire, where the leifure of a private life^ affording 
him an opportunity for. deliberate refleftion, he dil- 
c.overed, too late, that he had been made the, tool of 
Cromwell's ambition, and now he took every op- 
portunity to. promote the Reftoration ; in confe- 
.quence of which, he put hirafelf at the head of a 
body of Yorkshire gentlemen, and, joining general 
Monk, facilitated his march .into England. In 1660, 
he was elefted one of the members for the county 
of York, in what was called the Healing Parliament, 
and he was one of the committee appointed to wait 
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on Chftrles IT. at the Hague, t6 defirtf him to mak6 
a fpecdy return to his parfiamefif, and to the exer- 
cife of the regal authority. After the diffolofion of 
that parliament, he returned agaiin to h1» feaf in the 
country, where he lived in the fncft privatte rtian- 
Zicr. till his death, which happened ii> November^ 
1671, in the 60th year of his age. 

The nc\t general was as fuccefsful in Scotland as 
he had been in Ireland. It even feemed as if the 
very name of Oliver Cromwell ftfuck a panick 
\vherever lie appeared ; for the Scots fled before him 
as lie approached, and vtheri at length their atmy 
•was by ftratagem drawn into a general engagement 
at Cunbar, he totally defeated them, though their 
numbers more than doubled the Englifti. His fig- 
iial fuccelTes in Scotland determined Charles 11/ ta 
inarch with another army into England, to which 
lie was more contiguous, after the battle of Dun- 
bar, than Cromwell. Accordingly he entered by 
Carlllle, and meeting with httle or no oppofition, 
except from major-general Lambert at Warrington - 
l^ridge, he advanced to Worcefter, where he re- 
Tolved to remain and. wait the approach of the 
fcn^my. Croriiwell was not long after him ; on ,the 
'3d of September, 165I, was fought the battle of 
Worceftvir between Charles and Cromwell, when a 
complete viflory was gained by the latter; and the 
king was obliged to wander about in difFcrent parts 
of the kingdom in difguife, till he found an oppor-* 
lunity to efcape to France. 

Thus the king's Ivopes of reftoration being crufh- 
cd for the prefent, and hi<5 friehds diilieartened in 
ill parts of the three kingdoms, every circumftance 
concurred to favour the ambition of Cromwell, who 
now enjoyed a power and ftate nearly equal to roy- 
alty ; for, on his return from Worcefter, he was 
met beyond Aylclbury by four commiffioncts from 
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the parliament, who were inftrufted to fhew him 
all poilible marks of refpeft ; and, at A£ton, he was 
met by the fpeaker, .the preiident of the council^ 
the lord-maybr, aldermen, and (heriffs of London, 
and a great number of perfons of diftindion. A 
ftate-coach was likcwife provided for him, to make 
his entry into London, where he was received with 
loud acchtmations ; and the parliament fettled lands 
upon him and his heirs of the yearly value of 4000I. 
But all the honours coif^red tipon him by this 
tmftable government he kttcw to be precarious ; 
and, therefore, he began to take meafures for aC- 
fuming a fupremc authority over that very body 
from which he had derived his prefent greatnefs^ 
,Soon after the battle of Worcefter, he held a confe- 
rence, at the fpeaker*s houfe, with feveral members 
of parliament, and fome of the principal officers of 
the army, on the ftate of the nation ; and at thi^ 
meeting he, tampered with the great men in the fe- 
veral departments of the army, the law, and the 
ftate, by deiiring that they would confider, whe* 
ther a republic, or a mixed monarchical government 
would be beiV for the fettlement of the liberties of 
the people on a firm hafis ; and if any thing monar- 
chical, then in whom that power fhould be placed. 
The lawyers, amongft whom was the famous Bul- 
ftrode Whitlocke, one of the commiffioners^of the 
great fe'al, and the' ftatefmen, were all of them for 
inonarchy ; and the officers* of the army for a per- 
fcft repuWic ; but though the majority of opinions 
was in favour of monarchy, yet Cromwell had the 
mortification to find that the duke of Gloucefler, 
one of the late king's fons, was mentione^l as the 
proper porfon, in cafe a mixed monarchy was ad- 
mitted. - ' ' 

This was fo contrary to hfs expeflations, after 
the uhiverfal xcfpedt and adulation iatdy piaid to 
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him,, that it required the utmoil exertion of his po- 
litical {kill to enabte him to conceal his refentment* 
With gpeat dexterity, however, he changed the con- 
ference to ibmc other fubjeS of debate ; but, fron> 
this time, it fcems as if he had determined tO' carry 
his point at all events ; for he continually opened> 
his mind to fuchof the council of date as were his 
mofl intimate friends, and founded tlieir inclina<» 
tions feparately. His arguments with Whitlock© 
upon, the fubjeft of afjjj^ding the throne may be 
found at large in- the^^econd edition of " Whit*- 
locke's Memorials- of the Engliftv Affairs: or Hif- 
torical Account of what pafled from the Beginning- 
of the Reign of Charles I. to king* Charles Jl. his 
iappy Reftoration," London, 173a. He likewife 
fent for fome of the moft eminent divines in the 
city, particularly Dr. Edmund CaJamy,, whpfe in- 
fluence was general,^ and his authority,, founded iiv 
efteeni, almofl as gr^at in fpiritual matters as aiv 
archhifhop's. This honeft minifler very boldly op-^ 
pofed the projeft of Cromweirs affuming tlie {\ir 
preme power under any title or form whatever ^ 
and offered to prove it both unlawful and imprac^ 
ticable. Cromw^llj in. reply to the illegality, ap**: 
pealed to the fafety of the nation j and then afked. 
him> " why it was imprafticable?'* ** JBecaufe," 
faid Calamy, ** ^t is againft the voice of the nation ;. 
there wiil be nine in ten- againft you." •' Very 
weH,"' anfwereS CFonawell : " but wliat if I fhould 
difarm the nine, and put the fword into the tenth, 
man's hand, would not that do tlic buiinefs?" 

A war indeed had broken out with the Dutch ia» 
1652^ aadfome of tlie leading men of the republi- 
can party^ both In the parliament and the council, 
of ftatc, had it in agitation to augment the navy 
and reduce the army, under the pretext that a war 
againft the Dutch would be moft fucceisfully can^. 
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ried on by Tea, rand that the nation was not able to 
bear the expence of a large ftanding army,>nd a 
powerful navy. Cromwell faw into this fcheme 
to leflen his influence, and, without lofs of time, 
made it anfwer his own purpofe. . For, repairing 
to the army, \ie excited the principal ofliceis to 
draw up a petition to the parliament, demanding 
the payment of their arrears, and affirming, that 
the public revenues, if honeftly and wifely managed, 
would be fufficient for the regular fubfiftence of the 
preient land-army, notwithftanding any propofed 
augmentation of the navy. This petition produced 
a warm debate, in the courfe of which, Cromwell's 
friends took an opportunity to remove one obftaclc 
to Ij^s "plan of ufiirpation : under pretence of leflen- 
ing tlie national expence, it was moved and car-^ 
ried, that the duke of Gloucefter, who, fince the 
execution of his father, had been kept as a kind of 
ftate-rprifoner at St. James'«, ftiould be fent abroad, 
in a private manner, with the promife of a penfion, 
if he did not join the king, nor any of his relations. 
Accordingly, he was fent to Dvmkirk in a floop of 
war, with only two fervants to attend him; but 
foon after his landing he went to the princefs of 
Orange at Breda, and from thence to the king his 
brother at Paris^ The parliament voted that the 
officers ihould be reprimanded for their infolent 
petition, and they were forbidden to intermeddle 
in the admiiiiftration of government. "TThis ftep 
increafed the mutiny, and a remonftrance was now 
delivered in on tlic part of the arm^, complaining ■ 
that the parliament had not performed its promife 
to diflTolve itfelf, -agreeably to a former petition pre- 
fented by their body ; they therefore defireJ that 
they Would now put an end to their adminiftration ;: 
thu tliere might be, a regular fucceffipn of parlia- 
ments; and that they would appoint a council oft 
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ftate, to take charge of the public af&irs, till ft hew 
parliament was eleftcd and convoked. Cromwdl'* 
party fupported a itiotion for diflolving the parlia-^ 
tnent in confcqtience of this rcmonftrancey bst the 
queftion was loft by a confiderable majority ; and it 
was refolved, that it was not ^ proper tittte todif- 
folve the parlian^ent, while tile nation had a war 
and a great many important affairs in hand ; but 
that the vacant feats fhould be fiWed trp by new 
elections. A committee was likewifc appointed to 
prepare a bill to make it high-treafon to prcfcnt fuch 
petitions or retnonftances. 

Cromwell finding the parliament m this difpofi- 
tion, and well knowing diat a motion for difband* 
jng -great part of the army would foon be rm/k:, 
found that he had no time to Irfc ; and, therefore, 
after holding a private confultation with the officers, 
and fome of the members of parliament in his inte- 
i-eft, he refolved on a more daring aift of ufurped 
authority than any that had ever before been at- 
tempted in a nation whofe civil liberty is its chief 
glory. I 

On the toth of April, r653, while the boufe-wa* 
aftually debating on a motion for continuing the 
parliameiit above a year and a half longer, he en- 
tered it, accompan'rcd by a number of officers, who 
were moft devoted to him, leaving in Wefhninfter^ 
hall, upon the flairs, and in the lobby, a chofen 
detachment of foldters, t6 the amount of about 300 
men. After atitrnding cjuictly in his place for fome 
time to the debates, he whifpercd major-general 
Harrifon, that he now thought the parliament ripe 
for a dtffolutlGn ; liut the general requefted him to 
think Terioufly, before he undertook fo dangerous 
an aftion. ^ You fay well/* replied Cromwell, and 
fat fti II about a quarter of an hour, when, the de- 
bates l>eing lendcd, ^ud the fpeaker preparing to 
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put the quefttoii) he iaid to Harrifon, ** This is the 
time I muft do it ;*' and fo* ftanding up on a fud- 
den, he bade the fpeaker leave the chair, and told 
the houfe they had fat long enough, unlefs they 
bad done more good. Then chatging feverial indi- 
viduafs with their private vices, he told them in 
general, that they had not a heart to do any thing 
for the public good, but only an intention to per- 
petuate themfelves in power. And when fomc of 
them began to fpeak, hp ftept into the midft of the 
houfe, and faid, " Come, come, I will put ain end 
to your prating." Then, walking up and dowa 
the houfe, hp cried out, *' You are no parliament, 
I fay you are no parliament ;" and, ftampine with 
his feet, he bade them begone, and give place to 
honcfter men ; for the Lord had done with them, 
and had made choice of otlier inftruments. The 
fiamping on the floor being the fignal, the foldiers 
entered, and lie faid to one of them, V Take away, 
that fool's bauble, the mace ;** and the fpeaker ftiil 
keeping the chair, Harrifon rudely pulI^d him 
out by the arm. After this, Cromwell told the 
members they had forced him to this ; then feizing 
all the papers upon the table, he ordered, the fol- 
diers to clear the houfe ; and, tliis being done, he 
locked the doors, put the keys into his pocket, and 
returned to Whitehall with his retinue. 

He aftcd the fame part by the council of ftate 
in, the afternoon. On entering the chamber at 
Whitehall, where they were affembled, he fpokc 
thus to them : *' Gentlemen, if you are met here 
as private perfons, you-lhall not be difturbed ; but, 
if as a council of (late, this is no place for you ; and 
fince you cannot but know what was done at the 
houfe in the morning, fo take notice, that the par- 
liament, which appointed you, is diflbJved.*' Brad- 
ihaw, the prcfident, boldly anfwcred, ♦• Sir, we have 
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heard whtit you did at the houfe in the mornings 
and, before many hours, all England will hear of it ; 
but. Sir, you are miftaken to think that the parliar 
ment is diflblved ; for no power under heaven can 
diflblve them but themfelves ; therefore take you* 
notice of that/' But the council finding themfelves 
under the fame military force, all -quietly departed. 
The government^ fuch as it bad been fince the exe- 
cution of the king, was now effeftually di^lved, 
and, in the general conftcrnation into which tlie 
- whole nation was thrown, any conftitution what- 
ever would have been acceptable ; for the people 
leemed prepared for blind fubmiilion to the ruling 
power held by the fword. But though the plan of 
a republick had been fet-on foot by fome of the 
greateft men for learning and integrity that this 
nation had ever produced, and, beyond their inten- 
tions, they had even confented to the king's deatb^ 
as the only expedient to eftablifti it, yet not a man 
of them aflced Cromwell to produce any iriftrumerU' 
or commiffion from the army, or any body of men 
in the kingdom, invefting him with authority over 
their new-formed Commonwealth; and notwith- 
ftanding they had timely notice of his defigns^ , nor 
attempt was made fo much as to raife the militia^ 
©r to call upon the civil power to aid them againft 
the encroachments of the army ; though the writs 
by which the civil magiftrates. afted were, as we 
have feen, in the name and by the authority of the 
Commonwealth, and they had fworn to be feithfuJ 
to the fame. 

Cromwell now made a fecond trial to obtain, 
from his friends an invitation. to affume the reins^ 
^f government i but naoft of them.ftill perfifting ta 
oppofe his ruling alone, he was obliged to nominate 
a new council of ftate, cOniiftiqg chiefly of officers 
of the army, and thefe prepared a form of fum^ 
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inbns tabe iffucd in the name of OliVcf Cromwell, 
captain-general of the forces, to one hundred and 
forty perfons feleftcd by the council to reprefent 
the whole kingdom in parliament, and to Ihare 
with the council the adminiflration of government. 
Some of thefe were taken from the loweft clafles of 
the people ; and a leathcrfeller in Fleet-ftreet, named 
Praifc-God Bareboncs, being ana&ive man, and » 
great fpcaker in this affembly, it was calkd> in derk 
fion, Barebones's Parliaments 

A firiking abfurdity in fummoning this mock 
parliament muft not be paiTed over unnoticed, 
which is, that Oliver Cromwell continued the ftyle 
and title at large conferred on him by that very 
parliament he had fo fhamefully diilblved, and with 
whofe difiblution the inftrument appointing hinr 
to be o^tair^general, &c». became null aad void^. 
the Commonwealth no longer exifting. 

The cafe with rcfpeft to tljie new houfe of com^ 
moiis was direftly the reverfe, for they were ele^^ 
ed, and the adminiftratioo* of government dejputed* 
to them, by Cromwell and his council of officers^ 
and the time of (executing their authority was limited* 
to the 3d of November, 1654 ; by which it was^ 
evident,, that nothing more was meant by Cromwell, 
tlian to gain time tx) complete his fchome of ufur- 
pat ion b 

While thefe important changes took place in- 
England, the government of Ireland had devolved^ 
(9n lieutenant-general Edmund Ludlow,, by the de« 
mife- of Ireton, wIk) died of the plague at Limerick 
in Nowmber, 165,^. Ludlo'w was a zealous repub- 
lican, and an able and a fuccefsful general, to whofe 
valour and military flcill the Long Parhament, and 
even Cromwell himfelf, had been greatly indebted. 
His authority and influence in the army were fo- 
conliderablc as to. excite Cromwell's jealoufy, and>, 
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though he had been in the aAive meafures againft 
Charles I, was a' principal promoter of the vote for 
receivin|[ no mere meflages from him, had fat upon 
his trial) and figned the warrant for his execution » 
he no fooner difcovered the ambitious defigns of 
Cromwell, but he oppofed them publicly and private-* 
ly, and this occafioned his being ient over to Ireland, 
to aft under Ireton. And as fobn as Cromwell had 
diflblved th^ Lang Parliament, he fent general Fleet-* 
wood to fuperfede him in the chief ccmimand in 
Ireland, that he might leflen the weight of liis op« 
pofition to his ufurpatioiv. Upon Cromwell's be- 
ing declared proteftor, general Ludlow ufed his ut- 
moft endeavours to prevent his being proclaimed in 
Ireland, but without fuccefs ; after which, he refu- 
nd to a£t under his authority in any department o( 
the civil government, but he would not furrender 
up his commiiiion* Soon after the appointment of 
^Henry Cromwell to the government of Ireland, Lud- 
low canieto England, and' was clofely examined by 
Oliver and his council ; when he fo freely declared 
his fentiments againft the new form of government, 
rtiat the proteftor was upon the point of commit«- 
ting him, but Ludlow reminding him of an arti- 
cle in the famous petition of right, he found it ex* 
pedient to difmifs him. After this he retired into 
the country, and remained unmolefted during 
Oliver Cromwell's adminiftration. After his death, 
a new parliament being called, he fat in it, upon 
being excufed from taking the oath not to aft* 
againft Richard Cromwell ; ai>d now he ufed all his 
endeavours to bring about the- eftablifhtnent of a 
commonwealth ; and when Richard Cromwell re- 
figned, he went over to Ireland 'commander in 
chief. But the Reftorationtaking place foon after, 
and the judges of the late king being required by 
proclamation to furrender, be went abroad and re«* 
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6d€d TttG^MvUf Lauftflne, andVevay, lill ibeRcvo- 
JutJon, wheti ke came to England, in order to ex* 
ert his oM pfge m that glorsoias attifey »nd expediiig 
fo bci employed it) Irebnd agaitill the Popifh smd 
other adhetents of James IL But fotfic time after 
his public apf>earance at London^ an add^efs wa$ 
prefented to king William by. the houfc of com- 
mons, for a proclamation to apprehend colonet 
Ludlow^ atrainted'of the murder of Charles I. tvhich 
obliged him to return to hh former place of exile» 
Yevayin Switzerland, where lie died in 1693, itk 
the 75d year of his age. 

"Whitlocke, another powerful obftacle in the waf 
of Cromwell's advancement to the prorcftorihip, 
was craftily fent on an embatfTy to Chriftina queen 
of Sweden ; ahd hist appointment was accompanied 
wiih f»ch marks of boAotir, that he could not with 
decency ttiuk it. Accordingly, jh^ embarked at 
Gravejend on the 5th of November, 1653, ^^^^ * 
fplendid retinue ; and on the i ath of December foU 
lowing, tlie Little (as it is fometimes called) or Bare- 
bones's Parliament, voted that their fitting any longer 
9otild not be for the good of the common weal tb» 
and that it was fit they fliould rcfign 4heir powers to 
the lord-general. ^ Their reiignation was followed 
by. that of the council of officers, after which, a. 
private confultation was held at Whitehall, by a 
junto of officers and lawyer*, the creatures of Crom- 
well, when it was refolved, that he ihould be in- 
vefted with the fupreme authority, under the title 
of'* Lord Protcftor of the Three Nations j" and 
an inftrument of government was prepared accord* 
ingly. All things being ready for this frelh revo- 
lotion, proper notice was given for the folemnity of 
his inauguration, which was performed with great 
ceremoi^ in the court of chancery in Weftminfter- 
ball on Uic j6tli of the fame month* Oliver, after 
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having fubfcribcd and* fworn to govern according W 
the aforefaid inftrumentt was feated, covered, in 3 
chair of ftate^ when the commiffioners delivered up 
riie great feal, and the lord-mayor of London hia 
fword, and' the keys of the city, with the ufual 
formalities obfervcd tp kings ; which he returned 
with the fame ftate ; and then the court arofe, and 
went in proceffion to Whitehall, the lord-mayor 
carrying the fword of ftate before the protcftor. 

The fupremc Jegiflative power, according to tli« 
new form of government, was lodged in the protec- 
tor and the parliament ; the executive, in the pro* 
feftor and his council, who wei^ not to exceed 
twenty-one, nor be Icfs than Jthirteen in numbers 
-AU writs, patents, and commiffions, to be in the- 
name of the proteftor, and all honours and officer 
to be derived from him. In a word, he was vefted 
with the beft rights and privileges of a king oi^Eng* 
land ; and as to tlie privileges of the people, they 
were better provided for by this inftrument ef go- 
vernment, than by any other, if it hads been ad* 
hcred to ftriftly and impartially ; for triennial par- 
liaments were eftablilhed, and a more equal reprc- 
fentation of the people, admitting the eleSions t^ 
be free ; the number of merabers to be fcnt to par- 
liament by each county,, city, aiid borough, being 
regulated in proportion to tlie furas paid by each 
-towards the national expence, whiclv determined in 
a great meafure their exten* and i4nportance ; and 
many of the fmaller boroughs^ fo often complained 
of, and, in our day, difeovertd to be the rotten part 
of the conftitution, were totally excluded. No laws 
weie to be altered^, fufpended, abrogated,.or.repealed, 
nor any new law made, nor any tax, charge,, or irar- 
pofition, laid upon the people, but by commoa coit- 
fent in parliament ; and bills pafled in parliament 
were declared to have the force of lawsy twenty days 
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after they (hbuld be ofFered to the proteftor, though 
bis affent Ihould be refiifed. The office of protec- 
tor was to be eleftive, not hereditary. Thefe are 
the moft material points contained in the inftrument^ 
which confifted of forty- two articles. ' 

We fhall find in the fequel, that Cromwell's am- 
bition did not Hop here ; but, having once acquired 
the fupreme power^ we muft attend Km in bis ad- 
miniftration of government, which was equally 
glorious to himfelf and to the nation, fo far as it 
refpefted the foreign concerns of the three king- 
doms, and the adminifl ration of juftice at home. 

"I'he proteftor being proclaimed in London and 
Weftminfter, and all over England, with the fame 
foleinmity as the kings of England had been former- 
ly, he was invited to dine with the lord mayor of 
London ; and he went into the city with as much 
ftate as ever any king had done upon a like occafion ; 
and the rejoicings teing over on account of his in- 
augjiration, he proceeded to public bufinefs* The 
firft grand national fervicehe performed was, to'con- 
elude an honourable peace with the Dutch ^ by 
which he obtained the reftitutiotn of a fetttement in 
the Eaft-Indies,. which had been taken from the Eng« 
lifli in the reign of James I. and 300,0001. as an 
indemnification for the damage fuftained- by the 
Englifh faftors, or their heirs,, by ^ic cruel maflacre 
at Araboyna in the fame reign% Tl>efc two points 
had been the fuhjeft of many finiitlefs ncgociations ; 
but, the fpirit and firmnefs of Cromwell, and the 
dread of his fleet and armies, procured ample fatis* 
faftion. The peace between England and Holland 
was proclaimed at London on the 17th of April, 
1654, with great folemnity ; and the people fhewed 
the greateft dempnftrations of joy,, and of gratitude 
to the proteftor. In the next place, he entered into 
an advantageou&s alliance with France^ attlie famfe 
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»inae his friciKKhip was eaurted bf xhe kings of 
Spain^ and Portugal^ and fplendid coirbBifies wcr^ 
lent from both, to congratulate hijn om his, accsf-*^ 
jQoii to his new dignity* 

While the feyeral ambafladors of the mtsrft con-* 
fiderable princes of EviFopc were thus paying their 
coiart to this fortmiate vfuri^r, an accident haip^ 
pencd at Lpndon, the confet^einces of which ifilkd 
att EuFope with admiration ai^ afloniihinent, made 
the very aame of Cromwell refpe^ablc in all parta 
of the known world, aod eftaWilhcd his charafler 
^as a great m^n, who would make himfelf feared by 
fea aiKl Ian<i« 

The affair is thtis rehkted in brief by the beft 
cont^mipprary hiftorians^ Don Pantakon de.Sa^^ 
brother lb the Portugwefe ambalfe^or, being proud 
of his rai>k and his repi^tatioa at a fotdier^ concetv* 
ing that lie had receive^ an affront one day from 
fome EngUflik genilemen at the New Exchange 
repaired thither on the m^rr^Wy aoci^mipanicd by 
bis domeftics, and about 6/f%y Pi^-rtugiiefei. armed 
with fwords aa4 piftoisv, when ifv^iftakimg colonel 
Mayo for Mr- Anihtifer» the ^ntieman thty yrcnt 
iu fearch of, they fell ujponhim» and,gavohi9tfeven 
dangerous wouikIs* sifter which,- tliey wwonly 
ihot Mr. Green way, of LiBCoin's-Inn, through thi 
bead. This gentleman w^s walking upon the Ex- 
change with two ladies,, and was totally ignorant 
of the affront which had happened the preceding 
4^y, in \s^hich the Portuguefe had been the ^* 
greffors ; for colonel Gerrard, underftanding French, 
overheard them difcourfing on the public affairs of 
England ; upon which he told them politely, that 
they mifreprefenled certain fafts ; whereupoi) one 
pf Don Pantaleon's companiy gave .the colonel the 
lye, and, three of them falling upon him, he was 
tabbed in the fiiould^r with a da^er. In this ex« 
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t-rettiity Mr. Anthrfcr came to his^afliftance an4 
^eTcuod him, for which they vowed vengeance on 
• ijtat gentleman ; ^ut, notiiading bim, committed 
<l?hc above outrage and murder en innocent perfon^. 
They likewife brought feveral jars of gunpowder in 
their coaches, ttopped down with wax, and matches ; 
intending, as it was fuppofed, to do (bme mifchief 
to 4he Excliange, if they had not been prevented. 
The parliament- horfe at the Mews were fent foe 
to quell tlic riot, who feized fome of the Portu- 
•guefe, but the greateft part fled for refuge to the 
ambaffador's houfe ; upoif which colonel Whalley 
invefted it with a paity of horfe, and difpatcbed a 
meflenger to inform the proteftor of his proceed- 
ings. The ambaflkdor at firft ordered his domeftfcs 
to ftand to their arms ; buf Whalley having re* 
ceived inftruftions to infift upon his delivering up 
his brother, and the principal rioters, to the peace- 
officers, he thought proper to comply, and con- 
tented himfelf with complaining to Cromwell of 
this violation of the law of nations, by in- 
fringing the privileges of ambafladors, whofehoufes 
and perfqns are held to be exempt from the juriC- 
di<!%ion ©f the country wherein they refide. Crom^ 
well, with great magnanimity, replied, thatjufticc 
muft be , done, and that blood, muft be fatisfied 
with blood. AH the other foreign ambaflkdors in 
London warmly interefted themfelves in this un- 
happy affair, not conceiving it poflible, that a man 
of Don Pantaleon's high quality, a Knight %of 
M'aSta, ^nd the brother of an ambaflador, auglit 
to be queftioned for the murder of an obfcurc 
Englifhman ; but all their remonfirances were in-. 
effeSual ; fh6 faft was notorious, and Don Pan- 
taleon, being tried by a jury, half Englilh and 
half foreigners, was condemned, and beheaded on 
Tow«r Hiil, :on tlie lotli .of July, 1654 : and fi^ 
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coolly did Cromwell proceed in tliis admirable ex- 
ample of juftice, that he concluded a treaty of peace 
with the ambal&dor, highly advantageous to Eng- 
land, almoft at the very hour that his brother was 
led to execution. 

Cromwell being now at peace with all tlie prin- 
cipal powers of Europe, proceeded with great firra- 
nefs in the domeftic ad mi niil ration of governgaent ; 
but dill there was a flrong party againft him in the 
nation, and tliough by the inftrument of governmeitt 
care had been taken, that the houfe of commons 
Ihould be in a great meafure of his own choofing i 
yet when they came to meet, which was on Sunday 
' the third of September, notwithftanding a flaitcrring 
Xpeech from the protedor, in which he extolled the 
advantages already derived from the new form of 
.government, and %led himfelf not their matter^ 
but their fellow labourer, their firft deliberations 
were employed in examining and calling in queftion 
the authority by which they were convened. Crom- 
well;' aftonilhed at this unexpefted meafure, fum- 
moued them to the Painted-Chamber, where he 
clmnged his ftyle to that of a mailer, and repri- 
manded them for prefuming to doubt an authority 
from which their own was derived ; and upon their 
return to the houfe, they found a guard at the 
door, Vvho would not fuffer any member to enter, 
till he had figned a recognition " that he would be 
true and faithful to the Lord Protc£lor, and that 
he would not propofe or giv« confent to alter 
the government, as it was fettled in one fingle pcT- 
fon, and a parliament." This recognition was fub- 
fcribed the firft day by 130 members, and after- 
wards, by others to the amount of 300^ but major 
Harrifon, for his refufal, was fecured by a party of 
horfe, and was deprived of his commiffion in the 
army, together with Overton, Rich, and Okey, 
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mhQ had great influence in the army, and had fire- 
^uoufly oppofed him from the time of his afluming 
the office of protedor. Many, who had iigned the 
recognition, did it only upon compulfion, and, de« 
tefting this arbitrary ftep, engaged fecretly in a con- 
fpiracy with the cavaliers againft his perfon and go- 
Yernment, promifing to rife in arms in different 
parts of the kingdom. But the proteftor, who had 
exaft intelligence from his fpies of all their' pro- 
ceedings, refolved if they did oppofe him, it ihould 
not be as a public body, but only as private men, 
and therefore diiTolved them abruptly, eleven days 
before the expiration of the time limited by the in- 
ftrument of government ; and he took care to in- 
form them, that he was apprifed of their defigns. 
This .pacjied houfe of commons, however, voted 
him the proteSorfhip for life, and affigned him all 
the royal palaces for his ufe ; and he now never ap- 
peared inpublick, but with a fplendour and retinue 
which exceeded the ponjp of royalty. A fruitlefs 
infurreftion in the Weft, under the conduft of Sir 
John Wagftaff, and the colonels Penruddock, 
Groves, and Jones, opened the domeftic tranfac- 
tions -of the year 1655. They entered Saliibury, 
feized on the judges and fherifFs at the time of the 
Lent aflSzes, and obliged them to proclaim the king ; 
but their fmall force, Amounting to only 260 horfe, 
was foon after defeated by colonel Butler; and Pen- 
ruddock and Groves, being taken prifoners, were 
executed at Exeter. . 

This attempt of the cavaliers exafperated Grom- 
well, who, inftead of a proteftor, became a tyrant ; 
for he iffued an edift for levying the tenth of the 
eftates of all who profefled themi'elves, or were ful- 
peded to be cavaliers ; and the moft obnoxious of 
the royal party were feized and tranfported to 
America. In order to levy titc cruel and opprefiivie 
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if^pofittOQ he had k4d upon tbofe who remakitd 
at home, he divided the whole kingdoai of Etigland 
info twelve diftrids» and appointed. a fltiajor ^general 
x>ver eachy who, with the affiftaace of iQ0J3[iaii.ifiofi?- 
xrs, were empowered to decimate whomfocver they 
pleafed, to levy all taxes impofed by dae pix>tefior 
and his council, aad to feize and imprifoji any per- 
fon whom they flwwld fufpeflt. VeQed witli -fuch 
illegal powers, they neccflarily became petty ty-. 
rants, wd io oppreflcd the people, that CromsaccLI, 
for his own fafety, was obliged to abolifh their of- 
fice, but not till they had anfwered his cuds, by 
£xtirp5iting, or fabjedliug the cavaliers. 

Such a general difafFeftion to the government 
now prevailed, that feditious publications appc€ired 
every day, in which the* proteftor was ftigmatized 
as a tyrannical ufurper, and openly menaced witli- 
depoiition and condign punifhment ; upon which 
an order of council was iffued againft publifhing 
any news-papers without .leave of the fecretary of 
ftate, or any books . or pamphlets without a licence. 

In September, .1656, Croraweirs third affembly, 
Ainder the denomination of a parliament, met at 
Weftminfter, and having fuccefsfully influenced the' 
eleft.ion, he iiow fou^nd the houfe filled with his 
creatures* The firft aft they made was to " re- 
jiounce and dilannul the title of Charles Stuart 
unto the fovereign dominions of the nations of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland." The.fecond was 
to '* make it high-treafon to confpire the death oi 
the prjDteftor/' In Ihort, they proceeded in every 
.thing juft ais Cromwell wifhed ; they approved of 
the alliance he had enterjed into with France in the 
courfe of the preceding year ; and of the war againfl: 
Spain, which was the confequence ofk, and they 
granted large fupplies to carry it on witli vigour. 
At lengtli, the tipac liinited for their feflion ap.- 
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proachingx -Pack, an alderman of London, and 
one of its members, made a formal motion, that 
Cromweil (hould be elefted king, which threw the 
whole houfe into confufion. 1 he oppoiition id tt 
proceeded chiefly from the officers of the army, 
Vi^ho openly declared, that if Cromwell accepted tlie 
crown, they would refign, their commiffions, and, 
fliould no longer have it in their power to ferve 
himj but notwithftanding their oppofition, the 
motion was approved by a great majority, and a 
till vjras prepared accordingly, which was prefen ted 
to the protefitor on the 4th of April, 1657, ^^^^ 
an addrefs, intituled^ their " Humble Advice and 
Petition ;" the principal drift of it being to peifuade' 
him to accept the crown. But he now, for the 
firft time, made it manifeft to the whole world, that 
all his power was derived from, and dependant on, 
tlie army : for having confulted fome of the general 
officers apart, while the bill was preparing in the 
houfe, and finding even Fleetwood his fon in law, 
who had married Ireton's widow, and Defborough, 
his brother-in-law, utterly averfe to it; he would 
not venture to give the houfe a di reft anfwer ; but 
in order to gain rime, and in expeftation of pre- 
vailing with the army, he defired that a committee 
might be appointed to confer with him on this, im- 
poitant affair. Tn the mean time, Defborough ap* 
plied to colonel Pride, imparting to him the pr - 
teftor's defign to accept the crown, upon which he 
boldly replied, " He fhall not," and defired a pe- 
tition to the houfe might be drawn, vsrhich was ac- 
cordingly done by the learned Dr. Owen. 

The next day, mod of the officers quartered in 
town went with colonel Pride to the houfe of com- 
mons, and fent in a meflage to Defborough to let 
him know tliat they had a: petition to the houfe, 
whidi tliey defired jiim to prefent; but he thought 
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it TOoft prudent only to move, that they might bft 
called in and prci'ent it themfelvtes ; to which the 
, houfe, not ftrfp^fting the contents, readily af- 
fented ; and the petition being delivered by heutc-. 
nant colonel Mafon, was read, and found to con- 
tain in fubftance ** that tbey had hazarded their 
.Jives^againft monarchy, and were ftill ready fo to 
Ao ; that finding an attempt was making to prefs 
Their general to take upon him the title and go- 
vernment of a king, in order to deftroy him, they 
, li«mbly defired tl^t.tbe houfe would difcountenance 
all fuch endeavours ;*' and the proteftor, finding he 
was circumvented^ went to the houfe, and fent for 
the commons to the Painted - Chamber, where, 
with a great appearance of hu^milityi and as if 
aftuated by pious fentiments, he declared that he 
could not undertatke the government with the title 
of king ; but it was evident, that he intended to 
excrcife the fuprorae authority, wider any other 
title whatever. The houfe thereupon drew up a 
new deed, or inftrument of government, under tb^ 
title of ** The humble Petition and Advice,-'' bywhich 
his title oT proteftor was confirmed for his life, he 
was empowered to nominate a focceffor, an annual 
revenue was fettled upon him, and his powers, in 
I'ome refpefts, were enlarged ; but they, were di- 
miniftied in others, and he afterwards felt the • 
weight of this alteration. He was likewife em- 
powered to form another houfe of parliament, the 
members of which fhould enjoy their feats for life, 
and eKcrcifc fome funftions'of the former houfe of 
peers. Herein his ufual policy forfook him, for he 
hoped to make the feats in this other houfe of his 
own appointing fo many rewards, or bribes, to fe- 
cure to himfetf a fet of favouiites .wholly devoted 
to him; but he was miferably difappointed ; for, 
by the tianilation *of fome of -his moil zealoud 
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friends into the tipper-hourc,. room was made in 
Ae lower stlembly for fcvcral of the repuhlicaii 
members formerly excluded, who were now re- 
eleSed, and a majority was thereby formed' in that 
hotrfe againft the form of government in a fingle 
perfoh, Whether diftingHiiflied by the title of king, 
proteftor. or captain-general. Tim legality of the 
new inftrumem, called ** The humble Petition and 
Advice/' was difputed with great reafon, as being 

, enafted by a parliam^t deprived of its liberty, a 
great number of the members having been excluded 
by military force for refuling to fubfcribe the recog- 
nition. Upon this ground they refufcd to acknow- 
ledge the authority of the other houfe, and* Crom- 
well proceeded to menaces ; but the commons paid 
no regard either to his threats or his authority ; 
upon which he was obliged to have recoutfe to the 
old expedient of diffolving the houfe ; and from thi$ 
time, in imitation of Charles I. he governed 
without a parliament. 

Whilft his power was thus declining at home, 
the public concerns of the nation abroad were con- 
dufted with fuch fpirit and poh'cy, and attended 
with fuch fuccefs, that the power, political intereft» 
and commerce of England, were better fupported 
than tl-^ey had been at any other period fince the 
reign of Elizabetli. 

Spain declared war againft England in 1655, in 
confequence of Cromwell's treaty of peace and al- 

• liance with France ; and in the month' of June, in 
the fame year, his admirals Penn and Veujtbles took 
Jamaica, a very vahiable ifland in the Weft-In- 
dies, belonging to the Spaniards, which from that 
time has remained part of the liritifh empire, and 
has proved to be a moft profitable commercial ac- 
quifti.ion. As to the "glorious naval expeditions un- 
der the conduft of admiral Blake, xho reader will 
D a ' ihid 
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find a full account of them in tlie life of that re- 
nowned Gommander. An Enc^lKh army being fcnt 
to Flanders, to affift the French in the conqucfE of 
that country, gave fignal proofs of the bravery aiid 
excellent difcipline of his forces, and had the prin- 
cipal fhare in taking Mardyke and Dunkirk, which* 
were put into the hands of the Englifli ; and the 
latter remained -to the crown of Great-Britain till 
it was fold by Charles II. in 1662, for 500,000!. 
a meafure which has been warmly condemned by 
'our hiftorians ; but the only fault was the mlfap- 
plication of the money,, being expended by hisma- 
jefty in the fupport of his miftrefles, inftead ^f 
coming into the public treafury. For* with re- 
fpeft to the place itfelf, whoever is well acquainted 
with its fituation cannot but know, that it mull 
have been attended with a very heavy national ex- 
pence, and a continual lofs of men,, to have kept 
pofleffion of it, while the French were mafters of 
Lifle, and from the center of their kingdom could 
fend down large armies to that garrifon, from which 
detachments could be continually draughted off to 
annoy Dunkirk, equally acceffible likewife by fea, 
fo that it required a ftrong naval and land force for 
its defence. 

Cromwell, though in alliance with France, would 
not fubmit to the encroaching fpirit of that people, 
who in the rivalry of commerce are perpetually en- 
deavouring to take advantage of the Englifli, even 
in times of peace and amity. The magnanimity of 
his conduft, upon the following occafion, does ho- 
nour to his memory. An Englilh merchant-fhip 
was taken by a French man of war in the Britifli 
channel, carried into St. Malo's, and there ciinfif- 
cated on the pretext, that Ihe was carrying on a 
contraband trade to the eoaft of France. The 
mailer of the (hip, a Quaker^ upon his return home,. 

pre- 
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prefchted a petition to the proteftor in council, 
ftating his cafe, and praying for redrefs. Upon 
hearing the petition, Cromwell told the council, 
that he would take that affair ppon himfelf, and he 
ordered the Quaker to attend him the wext morn- 
ing ; and being convinced that he had not been 
concerned in any unlawful trade, he alked him, if 
he could go with a letter to Paris ? The man " an- 
fwering in the affirmative, he ordered him to pre- 
pare for his journey, and to wait on him again the 
next morning, when he gave him a letter for car»- 
dinal Mazarine, prime-minifter to Louis Xl-V. 
then in his minority ; and told him to wait ojilv 
three days for an anfwer. ** The anfwer I mean," 
laid the proteftor, ** is the full value of your Ihip 
and cargo ; and tell the cardinal, if it is not paid 
you in that fpace of time, you have orders from 
tne to return- home," The Quaker punftually 
executed hh commiffion ; for, not obtaining fatis- 
faftion, he returned as he was ordered, and went 
to the proteflor, who immediately aflced him, if 
he had got his money ; and upon his anfwering 
that he had not, he ,told him, he fhould very foon 
hear from him. Oliver, inftead of commencing a 
tedious minifterial negociation, during the conti- 
nuation of which the injured fubjeft is often ruifv* 
cdi fent fome men of war into the channel to make 
reprifals, and in a few days they brought in two or 
three French merchant Ihips, which the proteftor 
fold by public fale, and out of the produce he paid 
the Quaker the value of his fhip an^ cargo. Then 
fending for the French refident, he gave him the 
account, ftated debtor and creditor,, and told him 
there was a balance in his favour, which fhould be 
paid to him, that he might remit it, if he thought 
proper, to the owners of the French fliips that had 
beea fold to pay the Quaker. 

D3 The 
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The French miniftry, after tbis remarkable tj^nf- 
aflion, dreaded giving him the Jeaft offence, and 
even fubmitted to his interference in difputes with 
iheir Proteftant fubjefts, the Hugonots-, whom he 
took under his proteSion. Indeed, his zeal for the 
Proteflant intereft in Europe was as coKifpicuous as 
it was laudable ; for the duke of i>avoy, - having 
perfecuted the Vaudois, his Proteftant fubjads, 
I'naflacriiig many, and driving others into exile, he 
applied to the French court, knowing that the duke 
of Savoy was under French influence, and obliged 
Mazarine to apply to the duke to flop the peifecu- 
tion. Rfe alio wrote to the duke upon the occa<ion> 
and would not be fatisfied, till the Vaudois were in- 
demnified for their lofles, and their foriaer privileges 
renewed. 

We are now arrived at the concluding fcene of 
the J ife of this fortunate ufurper. In the courfe of " 
the yeai: 1657, plot^ upon plots were formed againft 
his perfon and government by the republicans and 
the cavaliers, which, though tbey were difcovered, 
gave him great uneafmefs, and the anxiety of his 
mind bega« to affeft his heakh. A pamphlet was 
likewife published, written by colonel Tit;us, in- 
tituled, *' Killing no Murder," which filled him 
^'ith fuch appreheniiops of being affaflinated,. that he 
wore a coat of mail under his cloatbs, can ied loaded 
piftols in. his pockets, and hardly evec flept two 
nights together in the fame chamber. The year 
1658 opened with a public avowal of his fears, by 
rigorous prefecutions of fundry perfona of rank for 
being concerned in cpnfpiracies J^gainft him, and ' 
for want of legal evidence of their guilt, they were 
tried before new-created tribunals, and caadeamed 
to die, without a jury, by judges, who were tbeir 
fworn enemies. Thefe tribunals were called " High 
Courts of Juftice^'* and. by them werrcpftdemned^ as 

traitors. 
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traitors, Sir Hienry Slingfby, Dr. Bewet, an eiiH- 
nont diviiYe oi th« church of England* colonel 
Afhton, Mr. Sta«y-, and Mr. Beftiey ; the two firft 
were bejieaded ; but the others luffercd the ufual kn^ 
ttnf:o for traitors, and were executed, with great 
barbarity, by Croflawell's exprefs orders, as a terror 
t© others. At length, increaling vexation, and 
probably the weight and coldiiefs of the armour ]ie 
eonftajitly wore, brought on a double teit'ian ague, 
the hot fits of which becoming very violent about 
the middle of Auguft, he removed from Hampton- 
court to Whitehall, and foon after his phyiicians 
pronounced his cafe to be defperate. Of his be- 
haviour during his illnefs, fuch various and con- 
tradi^lory accounts . have been given by different 
writers, according as they were influenced by re- • 
Ilgion^ parry, or prejudice, that it is difficult to 
find a medium which may be fuppofed to approagli 
the neareft to truth. Of all the accounts, how- 
ever, that of Ludlow, in his Memoirs, appears to . 
be the moft candid, and probable : we Ihall, there- 
ibr6, give it a place here, in his own words : 

*' When the fymptonis of death 'were apparent 
upon him, and many minifters and others aflenibled 
m a chamber at Whitehall, praying for him, he 
raanifefted fo little reraorfe of coiifcience for having 
betrayed the public caufe, by facrificing.it to the 
idol of his own ambition, that fome of his laft words 
were rather becoming a mediator. than a (inner, re- 
commending to God the coiulition of the nation 
that he had fo infamoufly cheated, and expreffing a 
great care of tlie people whom he had fo' manifeftly 
defpifed. But he feemed, above all, concerned for 
the reproaches he faid men would caft upon his 
Jiame in trampling on his afhes when dead* In 
this temper of mind he departed this life.'* And 
from this cpncife iketch of his dying fentiments, 
D 4 care-* 
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carefully compared with the tranfaftions of his life^^ 
an unprejudiced perfon may be able to form a jufter 
charaSer of this extraordinary man,, than from any 
of the numerous delineations of it in thofe ful* 
forae panegyrics in profe and yerfe, compofed by 
his adulators, or in thofe fcurriious libels penned 
by his adverfaries, and offered up as incenfe to the 
facred majefty of kings. Cromwell himfe If appears 
to. have had great hopes of his recovery, by his de- 
terring to name his fucceffor till the very night 
befoie his death, which happened on the 3d of 
September, a date which had been tv/ice remarkably 
fortunate to him; from which circumftance the 
enthufiafts around him^rewthe happieft prefages of 
]his future ftate. He was buried; with greater pomp 
than many of our kings, in Weft minftcr- Abbey,, 
after having lain in' Itate at Somerfet IioUfe, at , 
the expence, (according to Salmon's Chronolo- 
gical Hiftorian) of 60,000 1. The defcriptions- 
given of his perfon are, that he was rather 
above the middle Mature, had a manly ftern afpeft,- 
and a robuft conftitution, able to endure the great* 
eft bodily fatigues, and the clofcft application to> 
bufinefs. 

Oliver Cromwell's furviving ifluc were, i. Ri^ 
child, hi: fucceffor. 2* Henry,, lord-lieutenant of 
Ireland. 3. Bridget, married fiift to Ii*eton, and,. 
Tifrer his xleath, to Fleetwood. 4. Mary, married 
to lord Falconberg. 5. Frances, married tirft to 
Mr. Rich, grandfon to the earl of Warvvkk, and^ 
after his death, to Sir John Ruffel of Chippenham. 
He had another daughter whofe name was Elizabeth,, 
married to John Claypole, Efq. his mafter of ,the- 
horfe ; and though all his daughters were ladies pof- 
fefled of extraordinary natural and acquired accom*- 
pHlhments, Mrs* Claypole was his favourite; and • 
lier death, which preceded his own but ar fhort . 
\ time». 
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time, lay heavy at his heart, and, it is faid, greatly 
contributed to haften his diflblution. 

*^* Juth9riUes. Rapin. Harris's Life of Crom^ 
well. Ludlow's Memoirs. Salmon's Chronological 
Hiftorian. 

tS" The remaining tranfaftions of the Interregnum 
will be found in the Life of General Monk. 



The Life of 

A D MI R A L BLAKE; 

[A. D. 1598, to 1659.] 

ROBEPvT BLAKE, celebrated in the annals 
or Britain, as one of her braveft naval com- 
nianders, was the fon of a merchant at Bridgewater 
in Soraerfetfhire, and was born there in the year, 
1598. Of his infant-years we know nothing more 
than that he received the firft rudiments of his edu- 
cation at the gram mar-fchool of Bridgewater. He 
went from thence to Oxford in 16 15, where he 
was entered at St. Aiban's-hall. From thence he 
removed to Wadham college. On the iqth of 
February, 161 7, hie took the degree of batchelor of 
arts. In 1623, he wrote a copy of verfes on the 
death of Mr. Camden, and foon after left the uni- 
vcrfity. He was tinftured pretty early with repub- 
T> s lican 
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lican principles, and difliking that feverity witft 
which Dr. Laud, then bifhop of Bath and Wells^ 
preflcd unifonnity in his diocefe, he began to fall 
into the Puritanical opinions. The natural blunt- 
nefs andfinccrity of his difpofition led him tafpeak. 
freely upon all occafions, infomuch that l^is fenti- 
ments being generally known, the Puritan party 
* got him elefted member for Bridgewater, in. i640» 
Whenthe civil war broke out, he declared for the 
parliament. In 1643, ^^ ^^^ ^^ Briftol, tinder the 
cominand of col. Fiennes, who intruded him with? 
a little fort on the line, and» as lord Claxendoa 
informs us, when prince Rupert attacked Briftol^ 
and the governor had agreed to furrender it upon* 
articles, Mr.,Blak^, neverthclefa for fome time, held 
out his fort, and killed feveral of the king's forces> 
\vhich4 cxafperatcd prince Rupert ta fuch a degree^ 
that he talked of hanging him^. hadnoi: fame friends^ 
ihterpofed, andexcufed hiin on accountof his want 
of experience in war. He • ferved afterwards ui 
Somerfetfhire,. under the command ofPopham, go- 
vernor of Lyme, and, as he was much l^eloved in^ 
thofe parts, he had fuch good intelligence, there^ 
tl;iat he, in conjunftion with Sir Robert Pye, iur'- 
prized Taunton for the parliament. In 1644, he 
was appointed governor of this place,, which was^. 
of the utmoft importance, being the only garrifon: 
the parliament had in the weft. The works about 
it were not ffrong, nor vras the garrifon numerous,, 
yet by his {lri£t difcipline, a-nd kind behavabur to. 
the townfmen, he found meaps to keep the place-, 
though not properly furnifhed with fupplies, not— 
withftanding he was foraetimes befieged,. and often, 
blocked up by the king's forces. At length Goring^, 
having come before the place with near ten thou- 
fand men, made a breach, and aft ually took part 
of rite town. Blake, however., ftiU held out the other- 
part,. 
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i)aft, and the caflle, till relief came. For tliis 
ervice, the parliament ordered the garrifon a bounty . 
oi two thoufand pounds, and the governor a ppefeht 
of five hundred. When the parliament had voted 
no farther addrefles should be made to the king, 
colonel Blake joined in an addrefs from theborotagh 
of Taunton, expreffing their gratefulnefs for thi^ 
ftep taken by the houfe of commons. However, 
when the king came to be tried, Blake dffapproved 
of that meafure, as illegal, and was frequently 
heard to fay, he would as freely venture his life to 
fave the king's, as ever be did to ferve the pa4"lia- 
ment. But this is thought to have been chiefly 
owing to the humanity of his temper, fince, after 
the death of the king, he fell in wholly with the 
repi5blican party, and, next to Gromwell, 'was the 
ableft officer the parliament had. In 1649, he was 
appointed to command the fleet, in conjunftibii 
with colonel Deane, and colonel Popham. Soon, 
after he was ordered to fail,'^with a fquadron of mfeii 
of war, in- purfu it of prince Rupert*- Blake came- 
before Kinfale in June 164.9, where prince Rupert 
lay in harbour. He kept him in the harbour till: 
the beginning of Oftober, when the prince defpair- 
ing of relief by fea, and Cromwell being ready to- 
take the town by land, provifions of all forts failing, 
fhort, he refolved to force his way through Blake's 
fquadron, which he eiFefted with the lofs of three, 
of his fhips. The prince's fleet fleered Hieircourfe 
to Lilbon, where they were protefted by the king of 
Portugal. Blake fent to the king for leave to enter,, 
and coming. near with his fhips, the caftle fhot at 
him ; upon \vhich lie dropt anchor, ahdfent a boat, 
to know thereafon of this holHHty. The captain ot- 
the caflle anfwered, he had no orders fr«m the king., 
to let his Ihips pafs : however, the king command- 
ed one"of the lords of the court to wait upon Blake^. 
D 6 \ aiidt 
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and to defire him not to come in except the weather 
provcd^bad, left fome quarrel (hould happen between- 
him and prince Rupei t. The king fent him, at the- 
fame time, a large prefent of frelh provifipns. The 
weather proving bad, Blake failed up the river into* 
the bay of Wyeers, but two miles from the place 
where prince Rupert's (hips lay, and thence he fent 
captain Moulton, to inform the king of the falfitie^ 
in the prince's declaration. The king, however,, 
ftiil refufing to allow the admiral to attack prince: 
Rupert, Blake took five of the Brazil fleet richly 
laden, and at the fame time fent notice to him, that,, 
tmlefs he ordered the prince's (hips out from his ri" 
ver, he wovld feize the reft of the Porluguefe fleet,, 
from America. In September 1650, the prince en- 
deavoured to get out of the harbour, but was foon- 
driven in again by Blake, who fent to England nine: 
PortugTuefc Ihips bound for Brazil ; and, in Odobec 
following, he and Popham met with a fleet of twenty- 
three fail from Brazil for Lifbon, of whom they: 
fqnk thjc admiral, took the vice-admiral,, and eleven^ 
ottfcer (hips, having ten thoufand chefts of fugar oa 
board, and burnt three more : the reft were fmall 
lliips, arul during the aftion got into the river. In 
his return home he met with two ihips in fearch of 
the prince, whom he followed up the Streights?. In 
thiscrifis, he took a French man of war, the cap- 
tain of whicli had committed hoftilities. He fent 
this prize, which was reported to be worth a million, 
into Cadiz, *ni followed the prince to the port of 
Carthagena, where he lay with the remainder of 
his fleet. As fcon as Blake canie to an anchor before 
the fort, he fent a meffcnger to the Spanilh govd'rnor, 
informing him, that an enemy to the State of Eng- 
land was in his port, that the parliament cogimandcd 
him to purfue him ; and, the king of Spain being 
in.aniity with the parliament, he delired leave to take 
all aydvantages againft their enemy. The governor 

replied. 
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replied, he could not tak^ notice of the difFerencc 
of anf nations or perfons amongft themfelves, only 
fuch as were declared enemies to the king his mafter f 
that they came in thither for fafety, therefore he 
could not refufe them proteflion, and that he would 
do the like for the admiral. Blake ftill preffed the 
governor to permit him to attack the prince, and 
the Spaniard put him off till he co<|ld have orders 
from Madrid. While ,the admiral was cruizing 
in the Mediterranean, prince Rupert got out of Car- 
thagena, and failed to Malaga. Biake, having no- 
tice of his deftroying many Englifh fhips, followed 
hjm with all expedition, and attacked . him ih the 
port, burnt and deftroyed his whole fleet, two fiiips 
only excepted, the Reformation, prince Rupert's 
Ihip, and the Swallow, commanded by his brother, 
prince Maurice. 

This was in January 1651. In February, Blake 
took a French man of war of forty guns, and fent 
it, with four other prizes, to England. Soon after 
he came with his fquadron to Plymouth, when he 
received the thanks of the parliament, and wjk\ 
made warden of the Cinque -ports. On the fourth 
oF March following^ an aft pafled,- whereby col. 
BJkke, col. Pophara, and coU Deane, or any two 
of them, were appointed admirals and generals of 
the fleet for the year enfuing. 

The next fervice Blake was put upon, was tlic 
reducing the ifles of Scilly, which were held for the 
king. He failed in May, with a body of eight . 
hundred land -troops on board. Sir John Greenville, 
who commanded in thofe parts for tlie king, after 
fome fmall refiftance, fubmitred. Blake failed next 
for Guernfey, which was held for the king by Siv 
George Carteret. He arrived there in the month of 
Oftober, and landed what forces he had the next 
day, and did every thing in his povVer in order to 
make a fpeedy conquell of the ifland, which Was 

not 
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not complcateid tljat year. In the beginning of 
tlienext, however, the governor, finding all hopes 
of relief vain, thought proper to make the beft terms 
he could* For this fervice Blake had thanks from> 
the parliament, and was elefted one of the council 
of ftate. ' . 

In 1652, broke out the memorable war between 
the two Commonwealths of England and Holland ;. 
a war, in which the greateft admirals that perhaps 
any age has produced, were engaged on each fide ; 
in which nothing lefs was contefted than tlie domi- 
nion of the fea, and which was carried on with 
vigour, animofity, and refolution; proportioned to 
the importance of the difpute. The chief com- 
manders of the Dutcli fleets were, Van Trump, De 
Ruyter< and De Witt, the moft celebrated names 
of dieir own nation, and tvho had been perhaps 
more renowned, had they been oppofed by any other 
enemies. The States 6f Holland having carried on 
their trade without oppofition, and almoft without 
competition, not only during the inaftive reign of 
king James 1. but during the commotions of Eng- 
land, had arrived to that height of naval power, and 
that affluence of wealth, that with the arrogance 
which a long-contiriued profperity naturally pro- 
duces, they began to invent new claims, and to 
treat other nations with infolcnce, which nothing 
can defend but fuperiority of force.^ 

They had for lome time made uncommon pre- 
parations at a vaft expence, and had equipped a. 
large fleet, without any apparent danger threaten* 
ing them, or any avowed defign of attacking tlieir 
neighbours* This unufual armament was not,be- 
held by the Englilh without Tome jealoufy ; and. 
care was taken to fit out ("uch a fleet as might fecure 
the trade from interruption, and the coafts from 
infults : of this filake was conilituted admiral for 
nine njOnths. , 

In, 
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In this fituation the two nations remained,. keep- 
ing a watchful eye upon each other, without hofti- 

' lities on either fide, till the iStli of May, 16521, 
when Van Trump appeared in the Downs, with a 
fleet of ibrty five men of war. Blake, who had 
then but twenty fhips, upori approach of the Dutch "^ 
admiral, faluted him with three fingle fhot, to re- 
quire that he fhould ftrike.his fkg: upon which 
Van Trump, i\\ contempt, fired on the contrary 
fide. Blake fired' a fecond and a third gun, which 
the Dutch admiral anfwered with a broadfide : the 
Englifli admiral therefore perceiving his intention 
to fight, detached himfelf from the reft of the fleet 
to treat with Van Trump upon the point of honour, 
and to prevent the efFufion of blood, and a national 
quarrel. When Blake approached nearer to Van 
Trump, he and the reft of the fleet, contrary to the 
law of nations (the Englifli admiral coming with 
a defign to treat) , fired on Blake with whole broad- 
fides. The admiral was in his cabbin, drinking 

, with forae officers, little expefting to be thus faluted. ' 
when the fliot broke the windows of the fliip, and 
fliatterad the ftern, which put him into a vehement 
paflion ; fo that curling his whiikers, as he ufed to 
do when he was angry, he comanded his men to 
anfwer the Dutch in tlieir own way, faying, when 
his heat was fomewhat over, " He took it very ill 
of Van Trump, that he fliould take his fliip for x 
bawdy houfe,'and break his windows.'^ Blake for 
fome time flood alope againft the whole Duch fleet, 
till the reft of his fquadron coming up, the fight was 
continued from between four and five in the after- 
noon till nineat'night, when the Dutch retired with . 
tiic lofs of two fliips, not having deftroyed a fingle 
Englifli veflel, nor more than fifteen^ men, moft of 
which were on board the admiral,, who,, as he wrote 
t© the parliament, was himfelf engaged for four 
Hours with the main body of tlie Dutch fleet, being; 

the 
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the mark at which they aimed ; and, as Whitlocke 
relates, received above a thoufand (hot. Blake; ia 
his letter, acknowledges the particular blefling and 
prefervation of God, and afcribes his fuccefs to the 
juftice of his caufe, the Dutch having firft. attacked 
him upon the Englifhxoaft. 

After this engagement, the States General fecmed' 
inclined to peace ; but the Commonwealth of Eng- 
land demanded fuch terms as the Dutch would not 
comply with, and therefore both fides prepared to 
carry on the war with great vigour. Blake now 
harrafled the enemy, by taking their merchant- 
fliips, in which he had great fuccefs. On the loth 
of June, a detachment from his fleet fell upon fix- 
and-twenty Dutch merchantmen, and took them, 
every one, and by the end of June he had fent into- 
port forty prizes. On the fecond-of July, he failed' 
with a ftrong fquadron northwards. In his courfe,. 
be took a Dutch man of war, and about the latter 
end of the month he fell in with twelve men of 
war, convoy to their herring-buflfes, took the whole 
convoy, a hundred of their bufles, and difpcrfed the 
reft. 

On the 1 2th of Auguft, he returned into the 
Downs, with fix of the Dutch men of war, and^ 
nine hundred prifoners. Thence he ftood over for 
the coaft of Holland ; and on the 28th of September,. 
having difcover&d the Dutch about noon, th6ugh 
he had only three of his own fquadron with him,, 
vice-admiral Penn, with his fquadron at fome dif- 
tance, and the reft a league or two aftem, he bor« 
in among the Dutch fleet, being bravely feconded' 
by Penn .and Bourne ; three of the enemy's fhips 
weretotally aifabled at the fifft onfet, and another 
as Ihe was towing off. The rear admiral was taken? 
by captain Mildmay; and, had not night intervened, 
it. was thought not a fingle fhip out of the Dutch 
fleet would have efcaped. On the twenty-ninth, 

about 
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about day-break, the Englifli fpied the Dutch fleets 
about N. E. two leagues off; the admiral bore \jp 
to them, but the enemy having, the wind of hrra, 
he could not reach them ; however, he commanded 
his light frigates to ply as near a^ they could, and 
keep firing while the reft bore up after them ; Upon 
which tlie Dutch hoifted their (ails and run for it. 
The Englilh being in want of provifions returned 
to the Downs. Blake having been obliged to make 
large detachments from his fleet, Van Trump, who^ 
had again the command of the Dutch navy, confift- 
ing of fourfcore men of war, refoived to take this 
opportunity of attacking^him in the Downs, know 
ing that he had not above half his number of (hips* 
He accordingly failed away to the back of die God- 
win. Blake, having intelligence of thi^, called a 
council of war, wherein it was refoived to fight, 
though to fo great a difadvantage. 1 he engage- 
ment began on the 29th of November, about two 
in the morning, and lafted till near fix in theeven- 
ipg. Blake was on board tbc-Tpiuitipti ; this fhip, 
the Victory, and the Vanguard, fufFercd moft, having 
been engaged, at one time, with twenty of the ene- 
my's beft Ihips. The admiral finding his Ihip much 
difabled, and that the Dutch had the advantage of 
the wind, drew off his tlcet in the night into the 
river Thames, having loft the Garland and Bona- 
vjenture, which were taken by the Dutch ; a fmali 
frigate was alfo burnt, and- three funk, and his re- 
maining Ihips much {battered and difabled. Trump, 
however, bought this viftary dear, one of his flag- 
ihips was blown up, all the men drowned, and his 
own Ihip and De Ruyter's were botli unfit for fcrvipe 
till they were repaired. This fuccefs puffed up tlie 
Dutch exceedingly ; Van Trump failed through 
the channel with a broom at his main-top maft, to 
fignify that he had fwept the feas of Englilh fhips. 
la^the mean time Blake having repaired his fleets 

and 
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^nd Monk and Deane being now joined in cdnfmiS 
Con with him, on tlie 8li of f cbroaryj 1653, failed 
from Quceniboroogh with 60 men of war, which 
were foon after joined with 20 more from Portf- 
mouth. On tlie eighteenth of tliis month they dif- 
covered Van Trump with yomen of war, and three 
hundred raerchant-lhips under his convoy. BJake^ 
with 12 fhips, came up with and engaged the 
Dutch fleet ; He was on board the Triumph, whicli. 
had like to have been loft, havhig received no lei's, 
than 700 iftiot in her hull, if ihc had not been time- 
ly relieved by Lawfoii in the Fairfax. The admi- 
ral, though grievoufly wounded in the thigh, cott- 
tinued the fight till night, when the Dutch, who, 
bad fix men of war funk and taken, retired. Blake,^ 
after having put on fh ore his wounded men at Poxtf- 
mouth, foJioweJ the enemy, whom he came up 
with next day, aboutthree in the afternoon, wheiv 
the figlit was renewed greatly ta the lofsof the Dutch ^ 
who continued retreating towards Boulogne. All 
;the night following Blake continued the purfuit^ 
and in the morning of the 2dlh of February the 
two fleets fought again till four in the afternoon^ 
w^hen the wind blowing favourably for the Duteh^ 
they fecured themfelveson the flats of Dunkirk and 
Calais. In thefe three engageitients the Dutch lofl: 
eleven . men of wai:, 30 nierchant^fhips, and had 
1500 men flain, The'Englilh loft only one fbip,, 
the Samfon, but not fewer inen than the enemy. 
« In the month of April, Cromwell tyrannically 
diflblved the parliament, and fhortly after aflumed 
the fupreme powen The States General expefted 
great advantages from this, but were difappointed.. 
BJake faid on this occafion t6 his oflicers, ** It is not 
for us to mind ftate-affairs, bur to keep foreigners- 
from fooling us." Towards the end of the month,, 
Blsike and bis colleagues, with at fleet of a hundred. 

foil,. 
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fail, fto€>d' over for thqi Dutch coaft, and forced' their 
fleet to take fhelier in the Texel^ where, for fome 
tiii^e,^ they Were kept by Monk and Deanc^ wlule 
Blake failed northward ; at laft Trump got our, and 
drew together a fleet of a hundred and twenty men 
of war. 

On the 3d of June, Deane aiid Monk engaged 
him ofi^the north-foreland. On the 4th, Blake came 
to' their afiiftance with eighteen frefh (hips, by whigb 
means a compleat viflory was gained ; and if the 
Dutch had not again faved themfelves on Calais 
fends, their whole fleet had been funk or taken* 
Cromwell having called the parliament, (lyled the 
Little Parliament, Blake, on the iQth of Oftober, 
took his feat in the houfe,^ where he received their 
folemii thanks for his many 5t.nd faithfiil fervicer* 
The proteftor afterwards called a new parliament, 
confifting of four hundred members, in which ad- 
miral Blake reprefented his native town of Bridge- 
water- On the 6tU of December, he was appointed 
.one of the commilHonersof the admiralty. 

Jn tlie month of November, 1654,, Cromwell^ 
fent hin^, with a ftrong fleet, into the Mediterranean, 
witli inftruftion^ to fupport the honour of the Eng- 
li(h flag, arid to procure fatisfa£lion for any injuries 
that might have been done to our merchants. In 
the " beginning of December^ Blake came into the 
road of Cadiz, where he was treated with great re- 
fpeft ; infomuch that a Dutch admiral would not 
hoift his flag while he was there; and -one of the 
yiftuallers attending his fleet, being feparated from 
tlie reft, fell in with a French admiral commanding 
feven men of war, near the mouth of the Streights 1 
who ordered the captain of the vidlualling-floop on 
board hii own fliip, which created fome fufpicion 
of the admiral's intentions ; but they were foon re- 
tnoved^ by his kind enquiries after Blake, whofe 

healtli. 
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health he drank with ^ falutc of five guns, ani 
then difmifled the Englith. captain, wifliing him a 
prolperous voyage. As to the Algerines, they fteod 
in fo much awe of him, that they iifed to ftop and 
fearch the Sallce- rovers, and if they found any Eng- 
lilh prifoners on board, they fent them to Blakc;, 
in hopes tliereby of obtaining his favour; but this 
did not prevent him from forcing the dey of Algiers 
to fue for peace> and to grant fatisfaftion for the 
piracies committed on the efFefts of Britifli fubjefls ; 
this fervice he accompHihed in the beginning of 
March, i65«; ; and from Algiers he proceeded with 
his fleet to Tunis on the fame errand. The dey of 
Tunis fent him a haughty anfwer. *^ Here (faid 
he) are our caftles of Galetta and Porto Ferino, do 
your worft : do you think we fear your fleet ?'' , On- 
hearing this, Blake, as ufual when he was angry» 
began to curl his whiflccrs, and, after a fliortconfut- 
tation with his ofl5cers, bore into the hay of Porto 
Ferino, with his great Ihips, and coming within 
mulket-fliot of the caftle, fired on it fo briflcly, that 
in two hours it was rendered defencelefs, and the 
guns on the works along the Ihore were difraountcd, 
though fixty of them played at a time on the Englifh, 
He found nine fhips in the road, and ordered every 
captain, even of his own (hip» to man his long-boat 
with choice men, and thefe to enter the harbour, 
and fire the Tunifeens, while he and bis fleet cover- 
ed them from tlie caftle, by playing continually on 
it with their cannon. The feamen in their boats 
boldly aflaulted the pirates, and burnt all their fhips^ 
with the lofs of twenty five men, killed,, aiid forty:- 
. eight wounded. 

This daring adionfpread the terror of his name 
through Africa andAfia^ which'had for a longtime 
before beeaformidable inEurope. Healfoftruck fuch 
terror in: the piratical fiatc of Tripoly, that he ma4c 

them 
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tTiem glad tofue for peace with England. Tlicfe 
and other exploits raifed the glory of the Englilh 
name fo high, that moft of the princes and ftates in 
Italy thought fit to pay their compliments to the 
proteftor, particularly the Grand Duke of Tufcany, ' 
and the Republic oT Venice, who fent magnificent 
cmbaifies for that purpofe. War in the mean time 
having been declared againft Spain, Blake ufed his 
utmoftefForts toru in their maritime force in Europe, 
as Penn had done in the Weft Indies. But finding ' 
himfelf now in a declining ftate of health,, and 
fearing the ill confequences which might enfue, in 
cafe he (hould die without any colleague to take 
charge of the fleet, he wrote letters to England, 
defiring fome proper perfon to be named in com- 
miffion with him ; upon which general Montague 
was fent joint admiral with a llrong Iquadron to 
affift him. Soon after his arrival in. the Mediterra- 
nean, the two admirals failed with their whole 
fleet, to block up a Spanifh fquadron in the bay of 
Cadiz. At length, in September, being in great - 
want of water, Blake and Montague ftood away for 
the coaft of Portugal, leaving captain Stayner, with 
feven fhips, to look after the enemy. Soon after 
they were' gone, the Spanilh plate fleet appeared,, 
but were intercepted by Stayner, who took the^ 
vice-admiral, and another galleon, which were after- 
. wards burnt by accident, the rear admiral with two 
million of plate on board, and anotherfhip richly 
laden. 

Thefe prizes, together with all the prifoners, 
were fent to England, under general Montague, 
and- Blake alone remained in the Mediterranean, 
till being^jnformed that another plate fleet had put 
into Santa Cruz, in the ifland of TenerifF, in the 
month of April, 1657. he failed thither with a fleet 
of twenty -five men ot war. Ou the twentieth, he 

came 
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came into the road of Sattta Crtiz, where they dis- 
covered liow bravely the Spanilh ihips, fixteen in 
number, were barricaded in this bay, where they 
lay in a manner fcmicircular. Near in the mouth 
of this haven Hands a caftle, fiifficiently furhifhed 
with great ordnance, which threatened deftruftion 
to any one that durft enter without its leave into 
the harbour ; befides this, there flood feven forts 
more round about the bay, with fix, four, and 
three guns a-piece, and united together by a line of 
communication from one fort to another, which 
was manned with mufqueteers. To make all fafe, 
Don Diego Diagues, general of the Spanilh fleet, 
was not idle, in making proyifion for the befl de- 
fence of his armado. He caufed all thcfniallerlhips 
to be moored clofe along the fliore, and the fix 
great galleons flood farther out at anchor, with 
their broadfides towards the fea. It happened at this ^ 
time there was a Dutch merchant-fhrp io the bay, 
the matter thereof feeing the "En j;lifli ready to enter, 
and that a combat would prefently be commenced, 
it made him fear, that among all the blows that 
would be given he could not avoid fome mifchief ; 
therefore, to fave himfelf, he went to Don Diego, 
and desired his leave to depart the harbour ; for, 
faid he, ** I am very fore Blake will prefently be 
among you." The refolute Don made no other re- 
ply but, ** Get you gone if you will, and let Blake 
come if he dares." They that knew Blake's courage, 
could not but know it needlefs to dare hini to an 
engagement. All things being ordered for the •fight, 
a fquadron of (hips was drawn out of the whole fleet 
to make the lirft onfet ; thefe were commanded by- 
captain Staynenin'the Speaker frigate, who no fooner 
had received orders, but immediately he flew into 
the bay with his canvas wings, and by eight iii 
the morning fell pelUmeil wpon tlie Spanilh fleet,- 
4 without 
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Wrthout the Icaft regard to the forts> that fpent 
their (hot prodigally upon him. No fooner were 

-tliefe entered into the bay, but Blake following. 
after,« placed certain ihips to pour broadfides into 
the caftle and forts. Thefe flayed their parts fo 
well, that, after fome time, the Spaniards found their 
forts too hot to be held. In the mean time, Blake 
ftrikes in with Stayner, and bravely fought the Spa- 
nifh Ihips, which were not much inferior in num- 
ber to the Englifh, but in men were far fuperior. 
Her,e we fee a refolute bravery many times may 

. -carry the day, and make numbers lie by ; this was 
inanifeft, for by two of the clock in the afternoon 
the Englifh had beaten the enemies out of their fliips. 
Now Biake feeing an impoffibility of carrying them 
away, he, ordered his men to fire tlxeir prizes ; which 
was done fo efFeftually, that all the Spanifh fleet 
Were reduced to alhes, except two Ihips that funk 
downright, no things remaining of them above water, 
but fome part of their mails. The Englifh having 
now got a compleat viftory, w^re put to another 
difficulty by the wind, which blew fo ftrong into . 
the bay» that many defpaired of getting out of it 
ag^in. But God's providence was miraculoufly feeri 
in caufing the wind on a fudden to veer about to . 
the fouth weft (a thing not known in many years 
before), which brought Blake and his fleet fafe to 
fea again, notwithftanding the Spaniards from the 
caftle played their great guns perpetually .upon him 
as they paflfed by. The wind, as it proved a friend 
to bring the Englifh forth, fo it continued to carry, 
them back to their former ftation near Cadiz. Blake 
returned after tliis glorious aftion to the coaftsof 
Spain, where he cruized for fome time off^the^ har- 
bour of Cadiz ; but perceiving that bis ihips. were 
becomefoul, and being feized with a dangerous dif- 
order, he rcfolved to &il for England. His dif- 

teroper 
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temper was a complication "of dropfy and fcurvf,^ 
brought upon him by being three years together at 
fea, and wanting, all that time, thc-convcniencies 
requifite for the cure of his difcafe. In his paflagc 
home, it increafed upon him, and he became fo fen«» 
lible of his approaching end, that he frequently 
enquired Jor land, a mark of his affeftion for his 
native foil, which, however, he didliot live to fee; 
dying, as his fliip, the St, George, entered Plymouth- 
found, on the 17th ofAuguft, 16571, at about 59 
years of age. His body was the next day embalmed 
and wrapped in lead, his bowels taken out, and bu» 
ried in the great church at Plymouth, and his corpfe, 
by orderofthePi-oteftorjConveyedbywaterto Green- 
wich-houfe ; from whence he refolved to have it 
carried in great pomp to Weftminfler-abbey, and 
their interred with the utmoft folemnity, as the laft 
mark of refpeft that could be payed to this heroic 
commarkier. 

On the 4th of September, after the corpfe had 
lain fcveral days in ftate, it was carried from Green- 
wich in a magnificent barge, covered with velvet, 
adorned with efcutcheons and pendants, accompa- 
nied by his brothers, remoter relations., and their 
fervants, in mourning ; by Oliver's privy council, 
the^ommiffioners of the admiralty and navy^ and 
^he lord mayor and aldermen of London ; the field- 
officers of the army, and many other perfons of 
honour and quality, in a great number of barges 
and wherries, covered with mourning, marfhalled 
and ordered by the heralds at arms, who direfted 
and attended the folemnity. Thus they pafled to- 
Weftminfier bridge, and, at their landing', pro* 
ceeded in the fame manner, through a guard of fe- 
veral regiments of foot, to theabbey. His dear friend 
general Lambert, though then in difgrace with the. 
pcotedlor, attended on horfeback. The funeral pro- 

ccffion 
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flpffion b^ng over, the body was interred in a vault 
built on purpofe in the chapel of Henry VII. 

Such were the honours paid to the remains of 
Blake, in the days of Cromwell; but after the 
reftoration of king Charles II. his body, in virtue 
6f his majefty's exprefs command, was taken up 
and buried in a pit, with others, in St, Margaret's 
church- yard, on the 1 2th of September, 166 1 ; ^'in 
which place," fays Wood, '* it now remaineth, 
enjoying no other monument but what is reared by 
his valour, virhich time itfelf can hardly efface." 

The earl of Clarendon fays : ** Blake was the firft 

foan that declined the old traft, and made it mani- 

fcft that the fcience might be attained in Icfs time 

than was imagined ; and defpifed thofe rules which. 

had been long in praftice, to keep his fliip and mea 

6ut of danger, which had been held in former times 

a point of great ability and circumfpefliion ; as if 

the principal art requifite in the captain of a fhip 

had been to be fure to come home fafe again. He* 

was the firft man who brought Ihips to contemn 

caftles on Ihore, which had been thought ever very 

formidable, and were difcoyercd by him to make & 

noife pnly, and to fright thofe who could be rarely 

hurt by them. He .was the firft that infufed that 

proportion of courage into the feameii, by making 

them fee by experience what mighty things they 

could do, if they were refolved, and taught them 

to fight in fire, as well as upon water; and though 

he ha4 been- very well imitated and followed, he 

was the firft that gave the example of that kind of 

naval courage, and bold and refolute atchievements/' 

*^* ./fw/^?r/V/>;. Campbell's Lives of the Ad- 
mirals. Ledjards Naval Hiftory. 
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The life of 

GEORGE MONK, 

DUKE OF ALBEMARLE. 
[A. D. i5o8, to 1667.] 

GEORGE MONK, memorable for being 
the chief hiftrument of the reftoration of 
Charles II. was defcended from an ancient family, 
fettled fo early as the reign of Henry HI. at Po- 
theridge, in Devonlliire, at which place he was 
born in the year 1608. He w^as likewifc educated 
there by his grandfather and godfather Sir George 
Smith, with whom he chiefly refided. 

He was a younger fon, and no provifion being 
cxpefted for him from his father Sir Thomas 
Monk, whofe fortune had been reduced, he dedi- 
cated himfelt to arms from his youth, and before 
he was quite feventeen years of age entered himfelf 
as a. volutitcer under his kinfman Sir Richard 
Greenville, then lying at Plymouth, and juft letting 
out under lord Wimbledon on the ill-concerted, 
and worfe executed, expedition againft Spain, in the 
year 1625. 

The ill fuccefs which attended our young vo- 
lunteer's firft eflay neither damped his courage, 
noj- changed his manial inclination ^ for the very 

next 
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next year he obtained a pair of colours under Sir 
John Burroughs, in the expedition to the iile of 
Khee. From hence he returned at the. end of thft 
war In 1628 ; and the following year, being juft 
then of age, he ferved as an enfign in the Low- 
Countries, fipft. under lord Oxford, and then under 
lord Goring, by whom he was promoted to the rank 
of captain of his own company. In this ftation he 
was concerned in feveral fieges and battles ; and, 
having, in ten years fervice, by a fteady and clofc 
application to the duties of his profeflion, made 
hlmfelf an abfolute mailer of the military ait, and 
become extremely ufeful to the fervice, he retired 
on a difguft given him by the prince of Orange, and 
returned to his native country juft en the breaking 
out of the firft war between king Charles I. and 
his Scottilh fubjefts. 

The- captain's reputation, backed by'th6 powerful 
recommendations of the earl of Leicefter and lady 
Carlifle, procured him the rank of lieutenant-co- 
lonel in the regiment belonging to lord Newport ; 
in which poft he ferved in the kingVnorthern ex- 
peditions. 

The treaty commenced at Rippon ; and the fum- 
moning a parliament had fcarceiy pvit an end to thjt 
Scotch war, when the Irilh rebellion broke out; 
and the er\rl of Leicefter, then lord-Keutenant of 
Ireland, having raifed him to the rank of colonel, 
lie went over to that kingdom, where he was fo 
inftruraental in quelling the rebellion, that the 
Icrds-juftices appointed him governor of Dublin ; 
but the parlia,ment interfering, tliat authority waj 
vefted in another ; and, foon after, the colonel re- 
turned to England with his regiment, along w^ith 
the reft of the forces fent home by the marquis of 
Ormond, on his figning a trues v/ith the Irilh re- 
bels, in 1643: but, on the coloners arrival at Br if- 
^ E 2 "tol, 
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tol, he was ftapped by orders fent both from Ire- 
land and from the court at Oxford, direfting lord 
H^wley, governor of Briftol, to fecure him till far- 
ther orders, oil a fufpicion of his having a defign to 
join the parliament-forces, under the earl of Lei- 
cefter his general. But Hawiey, convinced of his . 
innocence, fuffered him to proceed to Oxford on his 
parole ; where he fo fully juftified himfelf to lord 
L>igby> the then fecretary of ftate, that he was by 
. that nobleman introd,uced to his majefty ; but his 
regiment was given to colonel Warren, who had 
been his major. 

In order to indemnify him for this removal, the 
king raifed him to the rank of major-general in the- 
Irilh brigade, then commanded by loid Byron, and 
employed in the fiege of Nantwich, in Chejfhire ; to 
which ftation major general .\lonk fpeedily repaired, 
but arrived only time enough to Ihare in th^ fur- 
piil'al of the whole brigade by Sir Thomas Fairfax, 
who brought a confiderable body of the parliament's 
forces to the relief of that place j from which place, 
Monk was fent to Hull, amongft the other prifoners, 
and was in a Ihort time after conveyed to the Tower 
of London, where he remained in clofe confinement 
till November, 1646; when, at the folicitation of 
his kinfman,. lord Lifle, eldeft fon to the earl of 
Leiceftef, who, on the marquis of Ormond's de- 
claring for the king, was made deputy ©f that king- 
dom, he toolc the covenant, engaged with the par- 
liament, and agreed toaccept a command under him 
in tlie Jrilh fervice, as the only means to be en- 
larged from his t.dious confinement. 

Lord Lifle and the colonel embarked for Ireland, 
the beginning of the year 1647 > ^^^ ^^^^ marquis 
of Ormond, refufing obedience to the oiders of the 
parliament, would not deliver up the city of Dub- 
lin to tlieir deputy without tlie king's command, 

tiiere- 
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therefore lord Lifle and his forces were obliged to 
fteer for Cork, near which they landed : but ixot 
being able to perform any fignal fervice, and his 
lor.dlhip's commiilion expiring in April, they re* 
turned to. England ; and foon after ]\Jonk had the 
.command in chief of all the parliament's forces in 
the north of Ireland conferred upon him, together 
with tlie regiment late colonel Brocket's ; where- 
upon he returned fbr the third time to Ireland, and 
landed at Beifaft. - 

The Scots under the command of major-genenl 
Monro refuling to join the Englifh in the fervice 
of the parliament, general Monk was prevented 
from entering into aftion fo foon as he chofe ; but 
being joined by colonel Jones, he made large a- 
mends, and difputed the poffeiTion of Ulfter very 
warmly with Owen Roe O'Neal, obliging him to 
raife the licge of Londonderry ; and by fecuringtht 
command of forage, and laying wafte tlie country, 
almoft familhed his army. He likewife managed 

* fo well the tilling and improving thofe parts ia 
his poflcffion, and was fo provident in difpoling 
the booties from time to time brought in by hi» 
parties, that he made the Irilh war nearly niaintaia 
itfelf. Yet. notwithftanding thefe fmall fuccefles, 
the fuperiority of the marquis of Ormond and lord 
Inchequin,^ at the head of the Royalifts, and the 

. unconquerable diftruft of the Scots, to whom mod 
of his garrifon of Dundalk revolted on their ap- 
proach to that place, reduced him to tl>e ncceffity 
of entering into a treaty with that bold Iriili leader ; 
who deceiving him, he was obliged to farreiide* 
Dundalk to lord Inchequin, and return to Eng- 
land ; where he was called to an account by the par- 
liament for having treated with the Irilli rebels i* aa 
affront he never forgave. 

E i .He 
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He was, perhaps, the more offended with this 
treatment, as he was not employed in the reduftion 
of Ireland under Oliver Cromwell, who, all ac- 
counts agrjse, received confiderable advantage from 
thi? very treaty made between O'Neal and Monk. 

Dirting this inaAivity, his elder brother dying 
without ifllie male, the family eftate, by entail, de- 
volved upon him, and he recovered it from the 
ruinous condition in wliich his father and brother 
had left it. 

He had fcarcely fettled his private affairs when h^ 
was called upon to ferve agaiuft the Scots, under 
Oliver Cromwell, by whom he was made lieute- 
nant-general of the artillery, and had a regiment 
given him, compofed of fix companies taken out 
of Fenwick's, and fix out of Haflerig's. In this 
poft he was extremely ferviceable to Cromwell, par* 
ticularly at the famous battle of Dunbar. 

After this viftory, the lieutenant-general wa$ 
employed in difperfing a body of irregulars, knowr> 
by the name of Mo fs troopers j and in reducing 
Darlington, Rofwell, Brothwick, and Tantallon 
;cafHes, where they ufed to harbour. He was alfo 
.concerned in fettling the articles for the furrender 
pf Edinburgh caflle ; and, being left commander in 
chief in Scotland, at the head of fix thoufand men, 
by Cromwell, when he returned to England inpur- 
fuit of Charlis II. he befieged and took Sterling, and 
carried Dundee by florm ; where he behaved with 
great cruelty, putting Lunfdale,. the governor, and 
eight hundred men, to the fword. 

Soon after this, St. Andrew's and Aberdeen alfa 
fubmittcd to him ; but be-ing feized with a violent 
fit of iilncfs, he was obliged, in 1652, to go to 
Bath for his recovery. Upon his recovery, he fct 
out again for Scotland, as one of the commiflioners 
for uniting- that kingdoa^ with the ucvY-erefted Eng- 

liflx 
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Iffh Commonwealtli ; which having brought to a 
fuccefsful conclufion, he returned to London. 

The Dutch war having now been carried on for 
fome months, lieutenant-general Monk, on the 
death of colonel Popham, was joined with the 
admirals Blake and Dean in the command at (ea ; 
and by his courage and conduft he contributed 
greatly to the defeat given to the Dutch fleet on the 
ad of June 1653, and likewife to the viftory ob- 
tained on the 31ft of July following. 

Oliver Cromwell, being declared proteftor the 
fame year, concluded a peace with the Dutch, who 
obtaining more favourable terms from him than the 
council of ftate and the parliament had appeared 
willing to grant, general Monk, who lay with hijs 
fleet on the Dutch coaft, remonft rated fo warmly 
againft this peace, and thofe remonftrances were fo 
well received by the Little, 01: Barebones' Parliament, 
and Monk, on his return, was treated fo kindly by 
them, that Oliver grew jealous of him, arid clo- 
feted him, to find whether he was inclined to any 
other intereft ; but, on receiving fatisfaftion from 
the general on this head, he not only took him into 
favour,- but, on the breaking-out of frelh troubles io 
the north of Scotland, where the marquis of AthoJ, 
the estrl of Glencairne, major-general Middleton, 
and feveral more of the nobility and others, had 
raifed forces on the behalf of king Charles II. he 
fent him thither commander in chief, in April, 1654, 

Arriving at Leith, he fent colonel Morgan with 
a large detachment againft the Royalifts ; and, 
having affifted in proclaiming the prote£Var at Edin- 
burgh, he followed himfelf with the reft of the 
forces. Through the general's prudent manage- 
ment, this war was finilbed by Auguft, when he 
returned from the Highlands, and fixed his abode^ 
at Dalkeith, a feat belonging to the countefs of 
E 4 BuccleugEi 
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BHccleugh, within four or five miles of Edi/iburgfi i 
where he conftamly refided during the -time, which 
was five years, that he ftaid in Scotland; amufing 
himfelf with the pleafures of a rural life, and being 
beloved by the people, though his government was 
more abfolute, than any they had before experienced. 
He exercifed this authority not only as commander- 
in-chief, but as one of the proteflot's council of 
ftate for Scotland ; and the other members paid furh 
implicit obedience to his orders, on account of his 
great popularity^ that Cromwell often entertained* 
I'ufpicions of him. 

Nor was this diftruft entirely groundlcfs. For it 
is certain that the king entertained good hopes of 
him, and to that purpofe wrote to him the follow- 
ing letter, dated from Co-len, Auguft la, 1655 : 

** One, who believes he knows your nature and 
inclinations very well, aflures me, that, notwith- 
ilanding all ill accidents and misfortunes, you retaia 
Hill your oldaffefiion to me, and refolve to exprcfs 
it upon the frrft fcafonable opportunity, which is as 
much as I look for from you. We muft all pa- 
tiently wait for that opportunity, which may be of- 
fered fooner than we expeft : when it is, let it find 
•you ready ; and^ in the mean time have a care to 
keqxyourfelf out of their hands, wha know the 
■ !hurt you can do them in a good conjunfture, and 
tan never fufpcft your^ffeftion to be, as 1 am con* 
ilfcdent it is^ towards 

Yours, ^c. 

Charles, Rex.^ 

However, the general made no fcruple of difco- 
"vering every flep tajcen by the cavaliers which came 
to his knowledge, even to the fending the proteftbr 
this letter,; and joined in promoting addreffes to him 
from the army in Scotland. In 1657 he received 
a fummoas to Oliver's -hQufe of lords. About this 
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time George, his fecqnd fon, died in his infancy^ 
vrhkh Was a gfeat affliflion to him, being doat- 
ingly fond of him. From this period to the death 
of Oliver, the general maintained Scotland in fub- 
jeftion, and lived free from all difturbancc, not in- 
tfcrmeddlifig farther with the politicks of thofc 
times, than to put what orders he received from 
England funftiially into execution ; in purfuanco 
of which plan he proclaimed Richard Cromwell 
protefloT after his father's death, Richard having 
<Iifpatched Dr. (afterwards Sir Thomas) Clarges 
agent to the Scotdh and Irifh forces, , wliofe iifter 
the general had fome time before owned for his wife, 
with letters to him ; to which he returned a fuit- 
able and fefpeftful anfwer, aiming only at fecuring 
his own command ; at the fame time joining with 
the reft of the officers of the army undef his com- 
mand in an addrefs to the new proteftor, whoft 
power he might eafily forefee would have but a fhort 
date, it having been his opinion that Oliver, had he 
lived much longer, would fcarcely have been able 
to prcferve himfeif in his ftation. And indeed Crom- 
well began to be apprehenfive of that great alter- 
ation which happened in the government, and fear- 
fdl that the general was deeply engaged in thofe 
tneafures which procured it, if we may judge from 
a letter written by him to general Monk but a litild 
before his death,* to which was added the following 
Remarkable poftfcript : 

" There be that tell me, that there is a certain 
cunning feUow in Scotlaqrd, called George Monk,i 
who is laid to lie in wait there to introduce Charles 
Stuart. I pray you to ufe your diligence to appre- 
hend him,. and fend him to me." 

However, as Clarges had informed him, by 

Richard's order, that his late lather had exprefsly 

clwrged him- to do nothing without his advice, thct 

E S gejnypral^ 
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general recommended to him to encourage a Icarn- 
-ccl, pious, moderate miniftry in the church ; to 
permit no councils of officers, a liberty the;y had 
too often abufed ; to call a parliament y and to eii<- 
deavour to be mafter of the army. 

Richard Cromwell was acknowledged by all or- 
"ders of men in the three kingdoms : he received 
above ninety addrefles from the counties and con- 
fiderablc corporations of England ; and the foreign^ 
/Biiniflers vied with each other in compliments, con- 
gratulating him upon his fucceffion : but this con- 
xiuft was only deceitful policy, to give time for the^ 
different parties in the kingdom to form their own 
plans. Richard Cromwell was a man of a different 
complexion from his fatlier, and would rather hav« 
loft ten kingdoms, than have maintained one by the 
fword. The army, long accuftom^d to a fhare in 
the governoient, dreaded a diminution of their 
power under fuch a governor; the republicans 
thought it a proper criiis to Ihake off the yoke of 
the proteftorfhip, which they had found to be as 
oppreffive as the royal authority. And a third party 
equally detefting the proteftcrlhip, the aimy, ani 
the republican form of government, widied for th# 
reftoration of Cliarlcs II. With thefe jarring in- 
terefls atvvork m fecret, it is no wonder thatRichard's 
firft national affcmbly, confifting of a lower and up- 
per houfe, fell out on the fubjefts of fuperiority and 
privilege, or that they attempted to Icflen the poweK 
of the army ,- by which they brought on their own 
diffolution. The council of officers afl'umed the fu» 
preme authority in May, 1659, after they had forced 
Richard to didblve the parliament ; they rcftored the 
remnants of the Long ParHament; declared their 
intention of governing without a iingle perfon, 
kingfhip, or houfe of peers ; and then appointed a 
committee of fafcty, vv'ho ordered all writs and 

•patents 
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patents to run, as at the firft eftablifhment of the 
Commonwealth, in the names of the keepers of the 
liberties of the three nations. Richard, who faw 
his uncle Defborough and liis brother Fleetwood 
engaged in this plan of government, quietly refign- 
ed his authority to the Rump Parliament, gave in 
a lift of his debts, and defired to live privately in 
dutiful obedience to the Commonwealth. After the 
Reftoration he went abroad, but returned when the 
fpirit of party- refentment fubfided, and 'lived in 
England obfcurely to a great old age, not dying till 

^ towards the latter end of (Jueen Anne's reign 

The general receiving advice of thefe tranfaftions, 
and of the depofition of Richard, readily abandoned. 

. him he had fo lately proclaimed ; and his brother- 
in-law being again fent to him from the Rump- 
Parliament, on their reftoration, he acquiefced in 
all tliey had done, as the fureft way to preferve his 
own command, only recommending Richard to^ 
their favour ; and, with his officers, he figned the 
engagement againft Charles Stuart, or any other 
lingle perfon, being admitted to the government.- 
But when their committee,* confifting of ten pcr-# 
fons, began, on the informations of Peirfon and- 
Mafon, two republican colonels in his army, to^ 
make confiderable alterations therein, by caftiicrhig 
of thofe officers in whom he moft confided, o£ 
which his brother-in-law, Clarges, gave him.infor- 
Illation, he wrote a letter to the houfe, complain -- 
ing"of this treatment in fo warm aftyle, at the fame 
time engaging for the fidelity of his, officers, ^ thati. 
tliey ordered their committee not to proceed fur-» 
ther therein till tlie general himfelf waa ecu— 
fulted. 

In the mean time. Monk continued to make the- 
•ftrongeft declarations of his attachment to the re- 
publican caufe. In a letter to the fpeaker of th&: 
E.6 houfit^ 
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houfe of commons from Edinburgh, dated Oflc^^i* 
ber io, 1659, ^^^ afforcd him, " that he was re-*' 
•* folved, by the grace and afliftancc of God, as ^ 
*• true turiglifhmen, to ftand to and aflert the liberty 
** and authority of parliament/' He added, ''I da 
**-call God to witnefs, that the aflerting of a Com-- 
.** monweaith is the only intent of my heart ; and 
" I defire, if poffible, to avoid tlie fhedding of 
•* blood i and defire and entreat you that there may 
^' be a good underftanding between parliament and 
•* army : but, if they will not obey your cpmmands^ 
** I will not defert jou, according ,to my duty and 
** proraife/' Aud» in a letter of the fame date to 
Fleetwood, he ** takes God to witnefs, tliat he had 
•* no farther ends than the cftablilhing of parlia«<- 
** mentary authority, and tliofe good laws that our 
•* anccftors have purchafed with fo much bloody 
** the fettling the nations in a free Commonwealth, 
** and the defence of godlinefs, and godly rae«,, 
•* though of different judgments*" 

In a difcourfe which was afterwards read by hie- 
direftion at VVhitehall, on the 21ft of February, 
1659,-60, to the members who had been fccluded 
from parliament, but were then permitted by his 
* means to take their feats. Monk exprefled himfelf 
very ftrongly in behalf of aCommonwealth-govera-^ 
ment. **' I thought'* (fays he) " to affure you, and 
*' that in the prefence of God, that I have nothing 
•♦ before my eyes but Gpd^s glory, and the fettl©*^ 
•' mentof thefe nations upon Commonweakh foua* 
•* dations. In purfuit whereof 1 iball think nbthinc 
•* too de^r ; and, for my own particular,^ I fhall 
•* throw myfelf down at your feet, to be any thing 
*^ or nothing, in order to thefe great ends. As to* 
** the way of future fettle ment^ tar be it from me 
** to impofc any thing : 1 defire you may be in per* 
. • fe^ freedom. Only give u^ leave t/9 mind you^ 

'*tliat 
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^ thdt the old foundations arc, by G©d*8 provi** 
•* dcnce, fo broken, that, in the eye of reafon, they 
•* cannot be reftored, but upon the ruin of the 
** people of thefe nations, that have engaged for their 
•* rights in the defence of the parliament^ and the 
** great and main ends of the covenant, for uniting 
•* and making the Lord*s name one in the three 
•* nations ; and alfo the liberty of the people's re- 
♦* prefcntatives in parliament wiH be certainly loft. 
♦* For if the people find, that, after fo long and 
** bloody a war againft the king for breaking-in 
♦' upon their liberties, yet, at latt, he muft be taken 
** ill again, it will ^e out of qucftion, and is moft 
** ttianifefty he may for the future govern by his 
•* will, difpofc of parliaments, and parliament- men^ 
** as he plcafeth, and yet the people will nevermore 
♦* rife for their afEftance. As for tlie interefts of 
'^^ this famous city (which hath been in all ages the 
** bulwark of parliaments, and unto whom I am, 
** for their great affedion, fo deeply eqgaged), cer* 
♦' tainly it muft lie in a Commonwealth, that go- 
** vernment only being capable to make them 
** (through the Lord's bleifing) th^ metropolis and 
•* bank of trade for all Chriftendom, whereunto 
** God and nature hath fitted them, above all 
•' others." 

But notwitbftanding thefe declarations. Monk was 
not only a principal inftrumcnt in the reftoration of 
Charles 11. but alfo of reftoring him without any 
conditions, ** Thus," fays Dr. Harris, *« was an 
*' exiled prince, by the diffimulation, treachery,. 
" and fallhood of Monk, admitted to the govern^* 
** ment of three flourilhing and renowned king- 
•* doms, mthout conditions, contrary to the fenfe 
V and expeftation^ of the moft intelligent perfons 
**^ of all parties. For who could have imagined,. 
" that a people, who had fo lorig and fuccefs fully 

**ftruggle4? 
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** ftniggled for their liberties wcnild, in one hotif, 
•* without ftriking a blow, fubmit to the vanquiflied, 
** and tamely yield to the. yoke of thofe whom they 
** knew to be their determined foes ! Who could 
•* have thought that an Englifh parliament, a ixame 
*' which lately, very lately, obtained fo much re- 
** nown, (hould, by a fingle V9te, deliver up 
** themfelves, and all that was dear to them, into 
" the hands of one from whom they had reafon to 
•' expeft not over-kind treatment! But patridtifm 
** no longer actuated the breafts of the Englifti fe- 
*'natorSi every thing was unminded but perfonal 
*' fafety, perfonal honours, or rewards, which 
** were judged beft obtained by thus making early 
** court to the king in a matter moll acceptable to 
*< him." 

On the eighth of May, 1660, general Monk af- 
fifted at the proclamation of king Charles !!• and, 
having received advice by Sir Thomas Clarges, that 
his majefty intended to land at Dover on the 
twenty-eighth, the general fet out for that place, 
being the fame day the king embarked for Holland ; 
and, lying at Rochefter that night, arrived the next 
day at Dover, where the king landed on the tweji- 
^ty-fifth* 

The interview between the king and the general 
wa§ full of cxpreflion5 of duty on one fide, and fa- 
vour and efteem on the other ; the king permitting 
the general to ride in his coach two miles out of 
the town ; when his majefty took horfe, and, with 
general Monk on his left hand, and his two bro- 
thers on his right, proceeded to Canterbury, where 
he conferred - the order of the garter, on general'^ 
Monk, the dukes of York and Gloucefter invefting 
him with the badges of that dignity. 

From Canterbury the king removed to Rochef- 
ter, where he lay oa Monday tlie twenty-eighth ; 

aa(i 
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and the next morning, being his birth-day, fct out 
for Black Heath to review the army which the ge- 
neral had caufed to be drawn up there ; and from 
thence proceeded to London, into which he made 
his public entry v^ith much magnificence on the 
29th of May, 1660. 

General Monk was now fworn one of the privy- 
council, made mafler of the horfe, and one of the 
gentlemen of the bed-chamber ; had apartments in 
the Cock- pit, and was in a little time made firft 
lord-commiffioner of the treafury ;. and, in about 
a month afterwards, was created a peer, by the' 
titles of baron Monk of Potheridge, Beauchamp, 
and Tees, earl of Torrington, and duke of Albe- 
marle; with a grant of feven thoufand pounds a 
year, eftate of inheritance, befidies other penfions; 
and he received a very peculiar acknowledgment of 
regard on being thus called to the peerage, almofl: 
the whole houfe of commons attending him to the 
very door of the houfe of lords : and we are told, 
that Sir Edward Nicholas faid, ** that the induftry 
and fervice which the duke of Albemarle had paid 
to the crown iince the king's Reftoration, without 
refledling upon his fervice before, deferved all the 
favour and bounty which his majefty had been 
pleafed to confer upon him.'^ 

In Oftober, the duke was made one of the com- 
miffioners for trying the regicides, and afted ac- 
cordingly under it, but obferved great moderation. 
Soon after his grace was made lord-lieutenant of 
the counties of Devonfhire and Middlcfex ;. and the 
parliament voting the difbandingjof the army, the 
duke joined very heartily with lord chancellor Hyde 
in promoting that llep ; and took great pains, by 
changing of ofBpers, to bring it to be fubmitted to 
quietly, in which he fucceeded ; ail but his own 
.regiment of foot, and a new-raifed regiment of 

horfe 
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hdrfc for the king's guard, being paid off and dif- 
miffed. 

In January, 1661, while the king Was accom- 
-pinying his mother and filler on their return to 
France, the duke was employed at London in quell- 
ing an infurreftion made by fome fifth-moniirehy 
men, under one Venner, a wine-cooper ; who Were 
with fome difficulty reduced by the duke of Albe- 
marle's regiment, after repulfing fome detachments 
of the city militia, and the new-raifed horfe. This 
gave* rife to a propofal for keeping up ftatiding 
forces : but the duke was againft it, faying, '* 7 hat 
his endeavouring to continue any part of the army 
would be liable to fo mudi mifinterpretalion, that 
he would by no means appear in it." 

At the coronation in April, 1661, the duke car- 
ried the fceptre and dove, and was one of the fup*- 
pofters of the canopy of ftate ; after which he and 
the duke of Buckingham did homage for themfelvcs 
and the reft of their degree. 

In the latter part of this year he was attacked 
with a dangerous ilhiefs, from which he was reco- 
vered by the king's phyfician, Sir Robert Frafer, 
After this, every thing being in full peace, he en- 
joyed hi mfelf for fome time in retirement, till, on 
the breaking-out of the firft Dutch war, under 
Charles II. in 1664, he was, by his royal highncfs 
the duke of Yprk, who commanded the fleet, in- 
trafted with the care of the Admiralty, receiving 
at the fame time a very obliging letter from his royat 
highnefs. 

The plague broke out in London the fame year ;, 
and the king remaving from thence to Oxford, 
the duke of Albem^le's vigilance and activity 
made his majefty regard him a^ the fitteft noble-. 
man to entruft wiili the care of his capital city im 
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that time of imtnincnt danger and diftrcfs ; which 
additional burthen he chearfuUy underwent, and 
was greatly affifted therein by the archbiftiop of 
Canterbury and the earl of Craven. About Mi- 
chaelmas, the king fent for him to Oxford, whi- 
ther he went poft, and, on his arrival^ found his 
m^jefty had appointed prince Rupert and himfejf 
joint admirals for the enfuing year ; which danger- 
ous poft, tliough many of his friends diffuadcd him 
from, he readily accepted, and immediately fet 
hirafelf diligently about his new employment; 
wherein all the care of finifhing new fliips which 
were oh the flocks, repairing tlie old ones which 
bad been much damaged ijn an aftion with the 
Dutch tl>at fumroer, the viflualling and manning 
the whole fleet, fell chiefly to his lot, and was fo 
cffeftually and cxpeditioufly purfued by him, the 
feamen offering in crowds fot* the fervice, becaufe 
they faid they 'were fure thathoneft George, as 
they commonly called him, would fee them well 
fed and juftlypaid, that on the twenty-third of 
April, J 666, the prince and he took their leaves 
of the king, and repaired on board the fleet, where 
the. former hoided his flag, having Sir George Ayf- 
couigh under him, as admiral of the white, on 
board the Royal James ; and the latter, as admiral 
of the red, on board the Royal Charles. 

On the 25th and 26th of July, they engaged the 
Dutch fleet, and gained a complete viftory, de- 
ftroying above twenty of their men of war ; and 
driving the reft into their harbours. The Dutch 
loft four admirals in this engagement, and 4000 in- 
ferior officers and feamen. The Englilh fleet re- 
turned to St. Helen's the latter end of Auguft, and 
lay there for farther orders. 

During that interval broke out the terrible fire 
ix London I which beginning on the fecond of 

September^ 
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September, 1666, burned with unparalleled fury 
for three da^s, and laid the greateft part of tlic 
city in aflies. This unexpefted accident imme- 
diately bccafioned the duke of Albemarle to be 
recalled from the fleet, to alEft in quieting the 
minds of the people, who expreffed their afFeftion 
and efleem for him, by crying out publickly, as he 
pafled through the ruined ftreets, ** That if his grace 
had been there, the city had not been burnt^" 

The earl of Southampton dying on the fixteenth 
of May, 1667, hisniajefty after the peace put 
the Treafury in commiffioh, at the head of which 
was again placed his grace tlie duke of Albemarle, 
This was the laft teftimony of the royal favour he 
received ; for being now in the fixtieth year of his 
age, the many hardfhips and fatigues he had under- 
gone in a military life began to Ihake his confti- 
tution, hitherto remarkably healthy, he being about 
this time attacked with a dropfy, the firft fymproms 
of w^hich were too much neglefied. 

In this declining condition he withdrew from 
publix: bufinefs, as much as his poft and the ftate of 
affairs would permit, and retired to his feat at New- 
hall in the county of Eflex ; where he was prevailed 
upon, by the importunity of his friends, to try a 
pill then in vogue, being a preparation of one Dr. 
Sermon, of Biiftol, who had formerly ferved under 
his grace as a common foldier ; from which he at 
firft received fuch confiderable relief, that, towards 
the latter end of the year, he returned to town : but 
foon after falling into a relapfe, with the addition of 
an afthmatic complaint, he fet about finifhing his 
laft great temporal concern, the marriage of his 
only fon with the lady Elizabeth, eldcft daughter 
to Henry, earl of Ogle, only fon to Charles, the 
then duke of Newcaftle; wdiich being fettled, the 
nuptial ceremony was performed, in his own cham- 
ber, 
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her, on the thirtieth of December, 1669 ; and on the 
third of January, four days after, he died, fitting 
in his chair, with fqarcely a groan. 

'^^^ Authorities, Hume^s Hi ft. of England. Gen, 
Biog. Diftionary. Harris's Hiftorical and Critical 
Account of the Life of Charles IL 



The life or 
EDWARD MONTAGUE, 

EARL' OF SANDWICH. 

[A. D. 1625, to 1672.] 

THIS gallant naval officer was the only fut* 
viving fon of Sir Sidney Montague, the 
youngefl: of fix fons of Edward lord Montague of 
Boughton. He was born on the ayth of July, 1625, ■ 
and having received all Jhe advantages which a li- 
beral education could beftow, he came very early 
into the world, and into public bufinefs. He mar- 
ried, when he was little more than feventeen years 
of age, the daughter of Mr. Crewe, afterwards lord 
Crewe of Stene; and being thought more warmly 
affeSed to the caufe of the parliament than his 
father. Sir Sidney Montague, he received a colo- 
nel's com mi ffion, in 1643, to raife, and command 
a regiment in th^ fervice of the parliament. This 
colonel Montague, though only eighteen years of 
age, performed, and the intereft of his family being 

very 
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very cxtenfivc, lie took the field in fix weeks. He ; 
was prefent at the ftortning at Lincoln^ on the 6th \ 
of May, 1644, which was one of the warmeft ac- ! 
tions during the courfc of the civil war. He was 
likewife in the battle of Marflon-raoor, which was 
fought on the ad of July, the fame year, where , 
he greatly diftinguifhed himlelf; infomuch that he 
foon after, when the city of York offered to capi- 
tulate, was appointed one of the commiffioners for 
fettling the articles, though lie was then only in his 
nineteenth year. 

The following year he was prefent at the battle 
of Nafeby; and in the month of July, 1645, he 
flormed the town of Bridgwater, In September, 
he commanded a brigade in the ftorm of Briftol, 
where he perforiped very remarkable fcrvice ; and 
on the loth of heptember, 1645, fubfcribed the 
articles of capitulation, granted to prince Rupert, 
on the delivery of that importaut place to the par- 
liament. He fat in the houfe of commons, as knight 
of the ihire for Huntingdon, before he was of age ^ 
and he had afterwards a feat at the board of Trea- 
fury tinder Cromwell. After the Dutch war vfas 
over, he was promoted to the rank of an admiral 
in the Navy, and was made choice of by the pro- 
teftor to be joined with admiral Blake in his ex*? 
pedition to the Mediterranean* 

Admiral Montague found a variety of difficulties 
fo ftruggle with at the very entrance upon this, 
fervicc; many of the officers being difpleafed with 
the fervice in which they were to be engaged^ and 
not a few infifted on laying down their com miffions. 
He managed this intricate bulinel's with great pru- 
dence and dexterity, fo as to ihew. a due regard to 
difcipline without running into any ads of feve- 
rity : and this had a very happy effcfit, .fince, by 
the- time he came to faU, the fleet was pretty well 

fettled, 
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fettled, and the officers difpofed to aft in obedience 
to orders. In the fpri;ig of the year, 1656, we find 
him in the Mediterranean, wheje himfclf, and^ his 
colleague Blake, meditated great things. They 
once thought of attacking the Spanilh fleet in the 
harbour of Cadiz ; but after attentively confidering 
tlie port, it was refolved in a council of war, that 
fuch an attempt was imprafticable. The fleet thea 
flood over to the oppofite fliore of Barbary, in order 
to reprcfs the infolence of the Tripoli and Sallee ro- 
vers, which was found no very eafy talk ; and there- 
fore admiral Montague could not forbear intim'at- 
ing his defirc, that we (hould have fome good port 
in Africa, which he believed might anfwer various 
ends, and cfpecially conduce to the prefervation of 
our trade in the Levant, The fleet afterwards re- 
turned into the road of Cadiz, where they made 
prize of two Spanifh galleons. A full account of 
their ftrength, and the money on board them, admi- 
ral Montague fent to England, as 4bon as they were 
taken ; and when he afterwards had received direc- 
tions to convoy the prizes home, he fent another 
account of the filver on board them, which was to 
a great amount. When admiral Montague returned 
to England^ he was much carefled by the proteftor ; 
and the parliament returned him thanks by their 
fpeaker, for the fervices he had done to the ftate. 

In 1657, he was appointed to command a fleet in 
the Downs, The defign of this fleet was to watch 
the Dutch, to carry on the war with Spain, and -to 
facilitate the cnterprize of tating Dunkirk ;. and 
in all thefe he did. as 'much as could be expe£led 
from him. Towards autumn, he thought fit to 
make a journey to the damp of marflial Turenne, 
with whom he Jiad a conference, as to the propereft 
method of carrying on the war. All this time 
he feems to have been in the higheft favour with 

the 
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the proteftor, and to have had the greateft int'miacy 
- with his family ; and yet the admiral, had thoughts 
'of retiring from public bufinefs, but for what rea- 
fons cannot now be determined. However, after 
the death of Oliver Cromwell, in the proteftorfliip 
of his fon Richard, admiral Montague accepted the 
command of a large fleet, which was fent to the 
north : on board which he embarked in the fpring 
jof the year 1659, and on the 7th of April, he wrote 
to the king of Sweden, the king of Denmark, and 
the Dutch admiral, Opdam, to inform them of 
the motives that had induced the proteftor to fend 
fo great a fleet into the Baltick ; and that his in- 
ftruftions were not to refpeft the private advantage 
of England by making war, but the public tran- 
quillity of Europe, by engaging the powers of the 
north to en'er into an equitable peace. 

Before the admiral failed, the parliament thought 
proper to tie him down by very ftrift inftruftions, 
which obliged him to aft only in conjunftion with 
their commiflioners, colonel Algernon Sidney, Sir 
Robert Honey wood, and Mr. Thomas Boon- And 
it is fuppofed that his difguft at this, and at their 
giving away his regiment of horfe, occafioned him 
to leave England in no very warm difpofition for 
their fervice. However, when he arrived in the 
Sound, he took his fhare with other minifters in the 
negociation, and made it fufiiciently evident, that 
his genius was equally capable of Ihining in the cabi- 
net, or commanding at fea, or on fhore. But whilft 
he was thus employed, king Charles fent a perfon 
with two letters, one from himfelf, and another- 
from chancellor Hyde, containing arguments and 
promifes calculated to induce admiral Montague 
to withdraw himfelf from the fervice of the parlia- 
ment. What the king now defired of him^was, a 
fpeedy return to England, that the fleet might be 

ready 
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reiJy to aft in conjunftionwith Sir George Booths 
ind other perfons, who were already difpofed to 
bring about a reftoration. Thefe letters had fo 
much efFeft upon Montague, that he entered hearti- 
ly into the fcheme, and immediately fet about put* 
tmg it in execution. 

The defeftion of the admiral from the intereft 
of the parliament, could not efcape the penetration 
of Algernon Sydney. He foon difcerned fome 
change in the conduft of Montague, and purfued 
his difcoveries fo clofely, that he narrowly milled 
coming at his whole fecret. The admiral, obferving 
his fufpicions, called a council of war, wherein he 
made a fpeech, by which he prevailed on the reft 
of the^oiEcers to concur with him in his defign of 
returning home. After which he weighed immedi- 
ately, and failed for England. But, on his arrival, 
Montague found things in a very unexpefted litu- 
ation : Sir George Booth in the Tower, the parlia- 
ment in full pofleffion of their authority, and a 
warm charge againft himfelf come to hand, from 
colonel Sydney. However, he fet out for London, 
and attended the parliament ; and gave fo plaufible 
an account of his conduft, that though they.wjcrc 
diflatisfied with him, yet not having fufficient evi- 
dence againft him, they contented themfelves with 
difmiffing him from his command. 

After this efcape, Mr. Montague retired to his 
own eftate. But when other and more efFeftual mea- 
fures were again adopted for reftoring king Charles, 
he was replaced in his former poft in the Navy 
by the influence of generaLMonk. He then fent 
the king a lift of fuch officers in the fleet as might 
be confided in, and of fuch as he apprehended muft 
be reduced by force : and he exerted himfelf to the 
utmoft in; bringing about the Reftoration. He had 
the honour of convoying king Charles to England ; 

and 
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6nd that prince, two days after his landing at Dover* 
made him a knight of the garter. Our admiral-s: 
fervices were alfo rewarded foon after by the king** 
creating him bajon Montague of St. Neots in the 
ooimty of Huntingdon, vilcount Hinchinbrokc m 
the fame county, and earj of Sandwich in Kent^ 
He was likewife^fworn a member of the privy -coun- 
cil, made mailer of the king's wardrobe, admiral 
of the narrow feas, and lieutenant admiral to the- 
duke of York, as lord-high-admiral of England. 
At the king's coronation hi^ lordfhip carried St. 
Edward's ftaff, and y^as now looked uporl as one 
of the principaLminifters of ftatc, as well as the pcr- 
fon chiefly intrufted with the care of the fleet. And 
he conftantly attended the council, when any tranf- 
ftftions relating to foreign affairs were under de- 
bate 

In September, .1660, the earl of Sandwich wertt 
with a fquadron of nine menof war to Heivoetfluys, 
to bring over the king's filler, the princefs of 
Orange ; and upon this occalion he received great 
honours in Holland. On the 24th of the lanie 
month, the fleet retv.rned ; and his majefty and the 
duke of York going on board the admiral's Ihip, 
named ** The Refoiution," lay there that night, 
and reviewed and examined the fquadron next 
morning. 

A treaty of marriage having been concluded be- 
tween king Charles li. and the- infanta of Portugal, 
with whom he was to receive a portion of 300,000!. 
the illand of Boplbay^ in the Eaft Indies, and the city 
of Tangier, in Africa ; it became neceffary to fend a 
fleet to bring over the queen, and to fecure the lall- 
nientioned city againft any attempt from the Moors. 
For this purpofe, the earl of Sandwich was again 
lent with a numerous fleet, which failed on the 19th 
©f Junc^ 1661, from the Downs, after having been 
' firft 
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firft vilited by the duke of York. His lordfhlp af- 
terwards failed direSly for Ts^ngicr, which plac0 
was put into the hands of the Engliih on the 30th 
of January, 1662, when the earl of Peterborough 
marched into it-with an Englifh garrifon, and had 
the keys deHvered to him by the Portugucfe go* 
vernor. The admiral then returned to Lifbon, 
where he received the queen's portfon, confifting 
in money, bills of exchange, &c. and then failed 
with hqr majefty for England, and arrived at Spit- 
head on the 14th of May, 1662. 

When the Dutch war began in 1664, the duke 
df Yotk took upon him* the command of the iieet 
as high-admiral; and the earl of Sandwich command* 
.ed the blue fquadron, and by his induflry and cart 
a great number of the enemy's fhips were taken, and 
the heft part of their <Bourdeaux fleet. In the greai 
battle^ fought on the 3d of June, 1665, wherein th« 
JDutch loft their admiral, Opdam, and had eighteen 
men of war taken, and fourteen deftroyed, a large 
Ihare of the honour of the viftory was juftly givcQ 
to the courage and conduft of the earl of Sandwich^ 
who, about noon, fell, with the blue fquadron, into 
the center of the enemy's fleet ; and thereby began 
that confufion which ended, foon after, in a total 
defeat of the enemy. 

Soon after this, the fleet, after having returned 
home to refit, was put under the command of the 
earl of Sandwich, as ^he duke of York had now re- 
paired to court. And, on the 4th of September, 1665, 
the earl took eight Dutch men of war, and two of 
their beft Eaft-India fhips, and twenty fail of their 
jnerchantmep. Alfo on the 9th 9f September, a 
part of the fleet fell in with eighteen of the Hoihm* 
ders, the grcateft part of- which they took, wiih 
four men of war, a^d above 1000 prifoners. 

V04.. IV* . F Qix 
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*On his return to England, the earl was rcceiveA 
tvith diftinguifhing marks of royal favour; an4 
our affairs in Spain requiring an extraordinary em- 
baffy, the king difjpatched his lordfhip to the court 
of Madrid, to mediate a* peace between the crowns 
of Spain and Portugal. The carl of Sapdwich ma- 
naged this negociation with great abilit3r, and not 
only concluded a peace b^wecn thofe two nations 
to their mutual fatisfaAion, but alfo concluded with 
the court of Spain, fays Dn Campbell, the moft 
beneficial treaty ei commerce that ever was made 
for this nation. 

On the bi^aking*out of the fecond Dutch war, 
his lordfhip went to fc^ with the duke of York, and 
commanded the blue fquadron. The fleet was at 
fea the beginning of May, and on the 28th of that 
month came in fight ofthe Dutch fleet aboiat break 
of day ; an engagement began between the tWo fleets 
about eight o'clock in the morning. And on this 
"occafion the earl, in the Royal James, a fhip of an 
hundred guns, gave tlie moft iignal proolfe of his 
va'our. He was firft attacked by a large Dutch 

, Ihip, named the Great {iolland, commanded by 
•captain Brackell, followed by a fire-(hip; which 
was foon feconded by the Dutch rearradmiral. Van 
Ghent, with his whole fquadron. Brackell,. though 
of much lefs force, depending on the alTiftance of 
his fricrnds, who hrd the advantage of tlie wind, 
grappled the Royal Jam^s ; and, while the carl 
was engaged with him, he was attacked by Van 
Ghent, with fcveral other men of warandfire-fhips, 
againft all which he defended himfelfwith great 
vigour. The Dutch icar-adrafral, Van Ghent, was 
foon taken off by acannon-ft\ot ; three of their fire* 

^(hip«, and a man o( war, which would have laid 

the carl on board, on the other lide, were funk; 

•and, at kngtb, he was ^diicngaged from Brackell's 

4 ihip, 
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fiilp, with which he had been grappled afi hour an4 
wi Jialf, and had reduced her to the ftate of a wreck, 
♦rounded her commander, killed and- wounded al-r' 
moft all his ^officers^ and above two-thirds of his 
nen. He had now defended himfelf and repulfed 
Ac enemy with the utraoft bravery far five liourj 
together, and it was beliewd might have made an 
honourable retreat. But he would not be per* 
fuaded to deiiD: from the unequal combat, though 
not feconded, as he ought to have- been, by his 
fqtiadron. At length, another Dutch fire-fhip, co- 
vered by thefmokeof tlie enemy, grappled the Koyal 
James, and fet her in a flame. And *tbe brave 
earl periflicd in her, witli feveral other gallant offi^ 
cers. 

S«ch was tlie end, on the 28th of May, 1672, 
of Edwftrd, cvl of Sandwich. He was a nobleman 
-of great abilities, of extraordinary courage, of un- 
coiDnK)n fltill in all naval affairs, and poflefled of 
many^ pcrfonal accomplifhments. Bifliop Parker • 
fays, he was. *' a gentleman adorned with all the 
virtues of Alcibiades, and untainted by any of his 
vices ; of high birth ; capable of any bufinefs ; full 

* of wifdom ; .a great commander at fea and land ; 

. and alfo learned and eloquent, affable, liberal, and 
magnificent.'* The earl was always againft regard- 
ing any qualification but merit, in the preferments 

' of the navy,' declaring upon all occafions againft 
Ihcwing favour to the relations of peers, or other 
perfons of diftin'Sion, to tlie prejudice of fuch as 
had ferved longer, or better : and this rendered hiai 
the idol of the fleet. 

The earl's body was found near a fortnight after 

the ehgagement, an account of whieh, and of the 

manner in which he was buried, was inferted in 

the Gazette in the following terms:. " Harwich, 

Fa June 
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June lotlu 1672. This day the body of the right 
honourable Edward, carl of Sandwich, being, by the 
order upon his coat, difcovcrcd floating on the fea/ 
by one of his majefty's ketches, was taken up, and 
brought into this port ; where .Sir Qiarles Little- 
ton, tlie governor, receiving ij, took immediate care 
for its embalming and honjourable difpofing, till 
his majefjty's pleafurc ihould be known concerning 
It; for the obtaining of which, his majefty was 
attended at Whitehall tlie next day bv the mailer 
of the faid veflel, who, by Sir Charles Littleton*s 
order, was fent to prefcnt his majefty with the 
Geoige, found about the body of the faid carl, 
which remained at tlie time of its taking up, in 
every part unblemiflicd, faving fome impreflions 
made by the fire upon his face and breaft ; upon 
which, his majefty, out of his princely regard to the 
great defervings of the faid earl, and his unexam- 
pled performances in this 1 aft aft of his life, hath 
rcfolved to have his body brought up to London^ 
there, at his charge, to receive the rites of funeral 
due to his great quality and merits." Accordingly, 
on the 3d of July, the body being laid in the moft 
folemn manner in a fumptuous barge at Deptfordj 
was brought by water to Weftminfter, attended by 
the royal barges ; the barges of the nobility, of the 
lord mayor, and ^ of the feveral companies of tlic 
city of London, decora ed fuitably to the mclan« 
choly occafion : the trumpets and pther mufic on 
board founded the deepeft notes expreflivc of for* 
row : the guns at the Tower were fired as the pro- 
celtion palfcd, and thoie at Whitehall when the 
corpfe was conveyed to Weuminfter-abbey. Eight 
caris fupported his fon, Edward earl of Sandwich, 
the chief mourner ; and moft of the nobility, and 
other perfons of quality then in town, aflifted at 
the funeral obfequies cf .this illuflrious admiral, 

whofe 
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.whofe remains were depofited in the duke r)f Al- 
bemarle's vault, on the north fide of Henry the Se- 
venth's chapel, 

*^* jfuthot hies. Lcdiard's Naval Hiftory. Camp- 
bell's Lives of the Admirals, Lritilh Biography, 
8vo. vol. 6# ' 
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EDWARD HYDF^ 
EARL or C L A R E N D O N< ' 

Lord High Chancellor of England. 
[A, D. 1608, to 1674 ] 

THIS celebrated ftatcfman and hiftorian was 
defcei\ded from an ancient family in Chen)ire» 
and he was the third fon of Henry Hyde, Elq; a 
gentleman poflefled of a fmall fortune, oji the i!i- 
come of vVhichhe refidcd at Diaton, near Hifidon, 
in Wiltlhire, where the future chancellor was born 
in 1608. 

He was educated under the private tuition of the. 

vicar of Dinton, till he was "turned of thirteen 

years of age, when he was fent to Oxford, and, in 

Lent term, 1622, became a ftudent of Magdalen-* 

F3 hall. 
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hall, where, having improvtd hit natural tnitM* 
Biems by acadeitiical learning, he removed frdift 
tlience, after he had taken the degree of bacheler of 
9rts, to. the Middle Temple ; there he ftudied the 
law for feveral years, and acquired great Teputatiod 
in that honourable profeffion. 

When the lawyers refolve^ to exprefs publicly 
their difapprobatibn of Prynne's Hiftriomaftix, % 
treatife againft plays and mafques, levelled at 
Charles I. and his queen; Mr, Hyde and Mr# 
'Whitlocke were ehofen by the Temple to be Ma- 
nagers, for that fociety, of a mafque prefented to theif 
jnajefties at Whitehall by the gentlemen of th# 
inns of courts, on Candlemas Day, 1634. 

iVlr. Hyde continued his attention to the bufineft 
of his profeffion, feemingly without any intention 
^.diltinguifh hiinfelf in public life, till the. year 
1640$ when he was elefted a member of the houfe 
of commons for Woti«on Baffet, in Wihihire. Jn 
parliament hi« abilities were Toon difcovered by the 
leading men^of the houfe; and he fhewed himfelf, 
through the courfi^ erf the feffian, to be a fteady and 
aftive patriot, wholly intent upon the welfare and 
tranquillity of the nation, then in no,liiiall ferment 
upon many otcafions. 

. But though this parliament was abruptly dif- 
folved, to the great grief and difappointinent of 
Mr. Hyde, and all good men, the king and king- 
dom, as things ftood, could not long remain with- 
out another, which met the third of November fol- 
lowing, when Mr. Hyde ferved for the town of 
Saltafh in Cornwall. His political talents began 
now to be very much taken notice of, and he was 
appointed chairman of feveral committees at thai 
troublcfome ara ; and he acqtiired great reputation- 
as a true patriot by his conduft as manager ^of a 
conference with the houfe of lords for ^bplilhing 

the 
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the opprcffive )urifdifl:ion of a tribunal called, 
" The court of York ;" and likewife by his learned 
and eloquent fpeech againft the fix judges wlio 
gave their opinions to the king in fupport of the 
kgality of levying Ihip-mon^. ' 

But though Mr. Hyde was very aftive in en- 
deavouring to redrefs the real grievances of the na- 
tion, he was, on the other hand, as watchful to 
prevent innovations in the conftiiution ; and a ihort * 
bill, being brought in to take away the bilhops* votes 
in parliament, and to leave them out in all com-' 
iniilioas of the peace, or any thing that had rela- 
tion to temporal affairs, he was very earneft for the 
throwing it out, and faid, " That, from the time 
that parliaments began, bifliops had always been 
a part of it ; that, if they were taken' out, there 
wouM be. no Fcprefentatives of the clergy ; which 
would be a great injuOice." 

Lord Falkland, who always fat next to him 
('which was fo much obfervcd, that, if they 'came 
not in together as they ufually did^ every body left 
the place for him that was abfent), upon^this occa- 
fion oppofed Mr. Hyde, and many of, the houfc 
were fo pleafed to fee the two inl'eparable friendj? ' 
divided on fo ijnporfant a point, that they could 
not conceal their jov, efpecially when they faw Mr. 
Hyde much furprifed, as indeed he was, havijig 
never difcovered the leaft inclination in the other 
towards fuch fentiments 5 and, therefore, they flat- 
tered themfelves, that they might, in time, work 
the iojxi Falkland to a farther oppofition to the 
meafures of the court ; but therein they found them- 
ielves much miflaken. 

Mr., Hyd^ was one of the committee employed to 
drawDcp the articles of impeacliment againi^ the 
earl of Strafford, but being pf the fame opinion as 
the king, that he had been guilty only of mifdcmea* 

; F 4 i.oars. 
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tiours/ not of high-treafon, he rcfufed to have any 
hand in the proceedings by attainder. In a word, 
he adled upon patriotic independent principles in 
the houfe, never bppofing the king but for his 
own and the public benefit, nor adhering to oppo- 
lition any longer than while they had only the fame 
glorious end in view. As foon, therefore, as th« 
com*nons went beyond' what he conceived to 
be the line of their duty, and begin to aflums 
the executive power veiled in the crown, he left 
them, and repaired to the king at York, who was 
pleafed to confer upon him the honour of knight- 
hood, and made him chancellor of the exchequer. 

He attended his majefty to Nottingham, where 
he let up his ftandard in Auguft, 1642 \ but being 
a gentleman of the robe, and not of the fword, wp 
hear little of hini in the courfe of the civil war, till 
the treaty at Uxbridge in 1644, at which he was 
one of the commiflioners for the king ; where he 
fliewed himfelf a itrenuous aflertor of the king's 
right to the militia; and vindicated the king's coun- 
cil from any uiifmanagement in Reference to the 
affairs of Ireland, witli which the parliament charged, 
them. " - 

I'he treaty being broken off^^ and, the civil war 
l^oing on. Sir Edward Hyde's province, for fom^ 
iinie, was to attend the prince of Wales in the Weft. 
Upon the decline of the king's afFairs, he embarked 
from Pendennis caftle, in Cornwall, ^ for the ifle 
of Scilly, acc6mpanied by the lords Capel and Cul- 
pepper, and from thence he went to Jcrfey, to meet 
the priiKre of Wales*; but being greatly difgufted at ' 
the prince's removal to Paris in 1646, he reftifed to 
attend him there ; and remained two years and an 
half at Jerfey, where he employed his time in com* 
poiuig great part of hi^ well-known " Hiftory of the 
Rebellion." 

in 
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. In the month of May, 1648, Sir Edward Hyd» 
received a letter from, the queen, confort to Charles L 
requiring him, purfuant to his majefty's commands, 
tranfmitted to her from England, to give his per- 
fonal attendance on the prince of Wales at Paris 
by a certain day ; but the time was expired before 
he received the letter ; and on his arrival at Rouen 
in Normandy, he found that the prince of Wales 
was gone to Flanders ; upon which he followed 
liim, and arriving at Dunkirk, he received intel- 
ligence, thatiiis royal highnefs was on board a fleet, 
commanded by prince Rupert^ which had fet fail 
for the Thames, and had left orders for Sir Edward, 
and his companion, lord Cbttiiigton, to follow hira. 
The -governor of Dunkirk provided them a frigate, 
in which they fet fail to join the fleet ; but they were 
attacked, boarded, and plundered by Ofteiid pirate?, 
.which obliged them to put back; and the expedi- 
tion failing, the royal fleet being refufed admittance 
at Yarmouth, it was obliged to fteer for Helvocifluyi^ ; 
ftom whence the prince of Wales went to the Hagu^, 
and there Sir Edward Hyde and lord CottiDgtoii 
joined him. 

' In November 1649, they were fent by Charles II. 
joint ambafladors to the court of Spain, to folicit 
fuccours to enable the king to recover his crown ; 
but the parliament fleet appearing upon the coaft of 
Spain, deterred the Spanifti miniftry from aiding 
the royal caufe ; and, after a tedious negociation 
they returned the following year. 

Upon their arrival at the Hague, the king gave 
th6m an account of his unfortunate expedition to 
Scotland, *&*dLhis defeat at Worcefter ; and, as Sir 
Edward liad given his advice againft this expedi- 
tion before he fet out. for Spain, he was ivot a little 
difpleafed that it had been undertaken in his ab- 
feiKC. And fiuding he could be no longer ufefifl to 

'F s- . • _ tlir 
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the king by his perfonal attendance at a debauched 
court, he retired to Antjverp, where he had fettfed 
his family. Hcr6 he left no meafures unattempted 
by letters and negociations to compafs the R^fto* 
ration ; but this ^orrefpondence his enemies about 
the king niifreprefented, and pretended that Itq was 
fecretly negociating with Cromwell. 

But in the end, having baffled all the defigns of 
his adverfaries, the moft potent of whom was thc^ 
queen-dowagcr, and fully convinced the king, not 
only of his innocence, but of his zealous, conftant 
attachment to his caufe, his raajefty was pkafed to 
make him lord- chancellor of England in 165 7,' upoa 
the death of Sir Edward Herbert, , the lau lord- 
keeper of the great feal. He received the great feal 
very unwillingly ; the king firft employing the mar- . 
quisof Or4iiond, with whom his majefty knew he 
liad an entire friendfliip, to difpofe him to receive 
it ; which he could not ^accomplifli, Sir Edward 
giving him many reafons why there was no need of 
fuch an officer, or indeed any ufe of the great feal 
till the king, then at Bruges, ihould come into 
England. 

The marquis told the king of it ; who went hihi- 
fclf to the chancellor's lodging, and took notice of 
what the marquis had told him ; and faid, he would 
deal truly and freely with him ; that the principal 
reafon which he had alleged againft receiving the 
feal was the greateft reafon that difpofed him to 
confer ;t upon him ; and then he pulled letters out 
of his pocket, which he had received from Paris, 
for the grant of feveral reverfions in England of 
offices, and of lands. He mentioned to him alfo 
many other importunities with which he was every 
day difquieted ; and that he faw no other remedy 
to give himfelf eafe, than to put. the feal out of his 
own keeping into fuch hands as would not be im- 
portuned. 
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portuncd, and would help him to deny ; and there- 
tipon hd conjured Sir Edward to receive th^t truft, 
with many promifes of his favour and protedion : 
Vrhereupon the earl of Briftol, and fecretary Nicho* 
las, ufing likewife their perfuafions,^ he fubmitted 
to the king's pleafure. 

The chief adminiftration of affairs was now, in a 
very ^reat degree, in the hands of the' lord- chan- 
cellor ; of whofe capacity, as well as integrity, his 
majefty had had fo long and convincing experience, 
that he was the more ready to leave all to him. 
Oliver's death, and the various revolutions that 
happened upon it in England, revived the hopes 
and aSivity of the chancellor to promote the refto- 
ration of his royal mafter to his loft dominions ; 
and moft, if not all, the royal declaration's, which 
were publifhed, were of his drawing-up. The Re- 
iloration being happily efFefted, jSir Edward, as he 
had been partaker of the fuflferings of his fovereign, 
had now a proportionable Ihare in hi« good for- 
tune. 

Beiides the office of .lord-high-chancel!or,' whith 
l^as ponfirmed to him, he was employed as a (latef- 
man, and the king entrufted the management of tlw 
public bufinefs of the nation chiefly to him. In 
1660, .he was elefted chancellor of the univerfity 
of' Oxford, and createtl a peer of the reahn by the 
title of baron Hyde, in Wiltfhire; and, in 1661, he 
was raifed to the dignity »of vifcount Cornburyj and 
earl of Clarendon. 

JBut his fituation was far. from being defiraJ^le, , 
being attended with many difficulties and vexations, 
owing to the thoughtlefs difpofition of the king, 
who had been very liberal of his promifes to Ins 
friends during his exile, without confidering how 
lie (hould perform them ; and now being impor- 
. tuned daily for places, penlious, and o'the'r gratifi- 
■ F 6 . cations. 
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cations, he anfwcred thefc felicitations with a gra^ 
cious fmile, and referred them for fatisfa£tion to 
the lord-chancellor, who being unable to gratify 
their defires, they threw the blame upon himj be- 
came his bitter- enemies, and entered into fchemes 
to ruin him. A moft favourable opportunity foon 
pfFcrcd, which fecraed well calculated to procure 
his difgrace. His eldeft daughter had been maid of 
honour to the . king's fifter, married to. the prince 
pf Orange, and, during Mifs Hyde's refidence at 
the Hague in this ftation, the duke of York, after- 
wards James IL fell in, love with her, and made 
d i (honourable propofals ; but'thefe being lejefted, 
he privately married her. After the Reftoration, tlie 
lady came to England, and, being with child, infifted 
iipon the duke's avowing the marriage, which he 
endeavoured to evade ; but the duchefs perfiftjng, 
** that fhe would have it known that fhe was his 
wife, let him ufe her ever fo ill for it," the duke 
communicated the whole affair to the kingj and 
requefted permiffion to acknowledge her publicly. 
Her father, upon the firft intimation of the ajffair, 
fell into fuch apparent fits of rage, and fo rafhly 
•devoted his daughter to death, as a proper punifh- 
mcnt for her prefuuiplion, that his friends tkought 
he was ^nnaturallj' fevere; and his enemies faid he 
over-afled lus part as apolitical ^iiflembler ; andrhe 
latter opinion prevailed, when it was found that the 
Jwing was eafiiy reconciled to the match, and that the 
reconciliation of the chancellor with his daughter 
followed clcrfe upon it; and' the malice of his ene- 
mies fuggeited the idea of a Orange accufation'againft 
him, in confequencc of this family-alliance with 
the crown. Jt w^s faid, that he had <:ontrived tl>e 
icing's marriage with the infanta of Portugal, witji 
a view of fecuring the fucceffion to the throne, on 
the iffiie of his daughter the duchefs of York ; Yor 
it had, been declared before the king's marriage took 

place 
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place by the Spanifli ambaflador, and the carl of 
JBriftol, that the intended queen could have no chil- 
dren ; and this declaration was verified in the fe- 
quel, for the queen was barren. However, the im* 
putation on lord Clarendon was groundlefs ; for it 
was well known that the great inducement to this 
marriage was tlie dowry, which was to be 500,000 1. 
befides the ceflion of Tangier and Bombay, to which 
Was annexed a commercial treaty with Portugal, 
highly beneficial to the Englifh merchants. 

The firil open attack made upon the lord chan-« 
cellor was by the earl of Briflol, who, in 1663, 
exhibited articles of high-treafon againft him m the 
houfc of lords. And, what is ftill more remarkable^ 
there had been a long courfe of uninterrupted friend* 
fhip both at home and abroad, both in profperous 
And adyerfe fortune,, between the earl of Briftol and 
the earl of Clarendon ; fo that the fame feemed to 
be, like the Gordian knot, indiffoluble : but the 
charvcellor refufing a fmall boon, as the earl of 
Briftol took i* to be, which, it was faid, was the 
paffing a patent in favour of a court-lady, this fo 
foured the other^s fpirits, never dreaming he 
Ihould be denied, that his thoughts fuggefted no- 
thing to him fron> thenceforwards but malice and 
tlie higheft revenge- 

The whole charge teeming with inconfiftency, 
and being evidently the cffeft of violent anger, 
could not afFeft him capitally ; but feveral particu? 
}jirs in the accufation gave his enemies an opportu* 
nity to leflen him in the king's efteem, fo that, 
though he was honourably cleared from this p^-ofe- 
cution without a trial, the judges having given it aa 
their opinion, that there was iiot fufficient ground 
for proceeding farther, yet it laid the foundation, of 
Jiis future difgrace. And from this time intrigues 
were carried on againft him by the duke of Buckr 
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ingham, Sir Henry Bennet, afterwards earl of Ar-» 
lington, and colonel Titus ; and at length the king^ 
grew tired of the chancellor's private remonftraiice« 
againft his irregvdar life ; his miftrefles likewifc com- 
plained to him of the difrefp^ft Ihewn them by 
his lordftiip ; and thefe difcontents in the palace 
uniting with the clamours of the people kgainft 
him, his majefty thought proper to fend for the 
great feal in Auguft, 1667, which was no fooncr 
delivered up, and his lordfhip removed from the 
^Kcrcife of all public truft and employment, but the 
commons proceeded to draw up articles agkinft 
him ; and Mr. Seymour, in their name, impeached 
hira, at the bar of the houfe of lords, of treafon, and 
other high crhnes and mifde,meanours. 

Thus was the difgrace of this great man accom- 
pli(hed, after he had enjoyed the king's confidence^ 
and the moft honourable ofhce in the date, about 
feven yciars. During which time, the following in- 
cidents had rendered him extremely unpopular* 
His avcrfion. to declaring war againft the Dutch, 
though the nation had been grofsly infulted by that 
country ; his adviiing the fale of Dunkirk ; ereft- 
ing a fuperb palace in a time of war, and in the 
year of the great plague, in which too he made 
ufe of fome ftones which had been bought for the 
repair of St. Paul's cathedral, a circumflance fuf- 
ficient to exafperaie the fuperftitious i the difre- 
fpeft with which he afFefted to treat the houfe of 
commons, and his manifeft contempt of their pri- 
vileges ; and his oppofition to the bill for liberty 
of confcience, in which his zeal for the Preteftant 
religion overfhot its mark, for, while he endeavour-^ 
€fl to exclude Papifts from toleration by oppofang 
this bill, he forgot that it included Proteftant Dif - 
fenters of every denomination, whom he thereby 
made his enemies. ' 

A great 
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A great number of fatirical pieces were publilhed 
before and after his difmiffion ; and among the reft 
a forig confifting of many ftanias, at the clofe of 
which was the following epigram, comprizing the 
principal' heads of popular clamour againft hitfa. 
The fong is intituled ** Clarendon's House* 
^warming/' 

Here lie the (acred bones ' 

Of Paul, beguiled of his ftoneSi 

Here lie the golden briberies^ 

Of many ruined families. . 
Here lies the cavalier's debenture-wall, 

Fixed on an eccentric bafis : 
Here's Dunkirk town and Tangier-;hall| 
The queen's marriage and all, 

The Dutchman's Tern-plum pacts. . 

However, it muft be confeflcd, that the people 
were too fevere upon the fallen minifter, and rather 
ungrateful; for it is an undoubted faft, that he 
curbed the prerogative of the crown, and prevented 
th^ defigns of his brethren in office, particularly 
the earl of Southampton, lord-high treafurer, who 
wanted to make the king independent of pariia- 
inents, by procuring fuch a revenue to be fettled on 
him fbrlifef, as would enable him to reign without 
calling them, except upon extraordinary emergen* 
cies, fuch as wars or rebellions. 

Lord Clarendon perceiving he had no. mercy to 
expeft, by the virulent attacks made upon hischa- 
rafter by almpftall orders of men, and a liew im- 
peachment having been carried up- to the lordi 
againft him by the commons, he thought proper tO' 
leave the kingdom. But before he embarked for 
his fecond and laft exile, he drew up an apology 
in a petition to the houfe of lords, Yindicating his 

own 
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own^conduft in the management of public affirirs, 
and charging others with the mifcarriages that had 
lately incenied the nation. The lords, upon read- 
ing it, fent tw© of the judges to defire a conference 
with the commons on the contents of it. But the 
duke of Buckingham, who was clearly aimed at in 
the petition, delivered it to the lower houfe, and, in 
his ufual ftyle of infult 'and ridicule, faid, " The 
lords have commanded me to, deliver to you this 
fcandalous and^leditious paper fent from the earl of 
Clarendon. They, bid me prefent it to you, and 
defire you, in a convenient time, to fend it to them 
agairr; for it has a ftyle they are in love with, and 
therefore defire to keep it."^ Thus "prejudiced, the 
commons' read tlie petition ; and the duke's friends 
had influence fufficient to carry die following vote, 
that it was ** fcandalous, malicious, and a reproach 
to the juftice of the nation ;" whereupon it was or- 
dered by both houfes to be burnt by the common 
hangman ; a proceeding which was a much greater 
reproach to a nation, too much fwayed by popular 
prejudice. Lord Clarendon retired to France, but 
he was very near being driven from that kingdom 
by the intereft of his enemies ; for, foon after he 
landed at Calais, he received orders from the French 
court to leave France inftantly ; but being confined 
to his bed with the gout, he petitioned for time ; 
and, in the interval, the French court fipding their 
political intrigues in England did not fucceed as 
they expeAed, their behaviour to his lordflii)) fud* 
denly changed, and he was permitted to remain in 
that kingdom. The earl, upon this permiflion, fet 
out for Avignon ; and in his way thither, having taken 
•up his lodgings in a fmall town called Eureux,^he - 
was affaulted in a violent and unexpefted manner 
by a body of Englifh, Irifh, and Scotch feamen. 
Who had entered into the fervice of France ; and 

who. 
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who; on tiic frequent complaints from the fnha-^ 
bitants of their ill behaviour, were to have been re- 
moved tliat very night. Thefe defperadoes, being 
informed of lord Clarendon's arrival, pretended 
great arrears were due to them for wages in Eng- 
land, and that he Ihould pay them before he left 
the town. They likewife thought they (hould be 
rewarded by the £ngli{h government, if they killed 
him, and they had certainly cfFedted it, having 
dragged him from his bed down into the court- 
yard of the houfe for that purpofe, when providen- 
tially their own commanding officer, aflSfted by 
the officers of the police, refcued hiip, arid feized 
the ring-leaders, three of whom, were broke upoa 
the wheel for tliis cruel attempt ; and tli« French 
mjnifter wrote a polite letter to his lordffiip in the 
king's name, expreffing his majefty's concern for tb^ 
affront and danger he had undergone. 

The earl was fucceeded in the feals by 5>^ Or- 
lando Bridgman, by the title of Lord-keeper ; in hi!^ 
chancellorftiip of Oxford, by archbilhop Sheldon ; 
and being informed, two or three years after his- 
exile, that his daughter, the duchpfs of Yofk, was^ 
turning, if nor turned, Papift, h^ wrote a well-^ 
penned letter to the duke on the fnbjeft, as if hi* 
kighnefs had been flill a Proteftant, though lie knev^ 
him to be a concealed Papift, and another more at 
large to his daughter ; wherein he ufcd the. freedom 
and authority, as well as the tendernefs, of a pa?- 
rent, and manifefted the great knowledge he had in 
polemical divinity, and the artifices of the church of 
Rome to gain profelytes. 

After fojourning in difFerent parts of France, he 
at laft fixed his refidence at Rouen in Normandy, 
where he died in the year 1674. His body was 
brought to England, and buried on the north fido- 
pf Henry Yllth's chapel ia Weftminfter-abbey. 

This 
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This great and tearnedt dianc^Ubry befider €ey^ 
fal letter^v fpeechos, &c; of his that are extant, 
wrote, I. A lull Anfw«rto an infamous and traite^ 
Tous Libel, cntituled, A Declaration of the Com*- 
mons of Enghind^ in Parliatnent ailembied, exprei^ 
iing their Reaibns and Grounds for palling their 
late Refoiutions, touching no farther Addrefs or 
Applicatipn to be made to the King. Lond. 1648^ 
4to. 2* The Difiereiice and Difparity between the 
Eftates and Conditions of George Dufce of Bucking-^ 
ham, and Robert Earl of Efiex. Sec ReUquiae Wotto* 
iiianae, &c. Lond. 1672, 8vo. 3. AninTadverfionft 
on.Mr. Crefly*s book, ositituled, Fanaticifm fanatic 
tUly imputed to the Catholic Church, by Dr &til- 
h'ngfleet, &c. Lond. 1^74, 8vb. 4. A brief View and; 
Survey of the dangerous and pernicious Errors tot 
Church and State m Mr Hobbcs's Book, The Le* 
viathan. Oxon. 1676, 4to. 5. The Hiftory of the: 
Rebellion, begun in 1641, &c. 3 vols, folio, and- 
ill 6 vols. 8vo. And, in 1759, three volumes more 
of hi$ k>rdfhip*s hiftory were publiihed by tlie uni- 
yerfity of Oxford,, in 8vo. containing his life, as^ 
well as a continuation of his hiftory, from the Re- 
ftoration to his banifhment. To thefe the reader 
is referred for a more ample account of his private 
life after his banifhment,. and of the affaii^ o£ 
England from tlie Reftoration to that time ; the li- 
mits of this work not admitting of tedious details 
of trifling incidents, much lefs of long political dif- 
cullions and negociations*. 

♦^* Juthoritiis. Whitlocke's Memorials. Lives 
of the Lord Chancellory, , Lond. 1708. Wood's 
Athen-Oxon* Burnet*^ Hift* of his own Times* 
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The: LIFE of 
Sir MATTHEW HALE, 

Loxd Chief Juftice of the Court of Kiag*s Bendu 
[A. D, 1609, 10x676,] 

THIS great ornament of the la\r was the foo 
of Robert Hale, Efqfa barrifter of Lincoln's-. 
Inn, a gentleitiart of fuch ftrift honour, that he 
threw up his praAice at the bar, becaufe he could 
not reconcile it to his confcience, that what is 
called giving colour iti pleadings, and fome other 
chicanes common to the profeffion, were recon- 
cilable to that fcrupulous exaft veracity and juftjce^ 
required in a pious Chriilian. Upon this acc^rount 
he retired to the country, and lived upon the in- 
come of a fmall eftatc at Alderley, in Gloucef- 
terfhire, wherfc his fon Matthew was born in i6og. 
Both his parents died while he was achild^and the 
care of his education devolved on his guardian 
Anthony Kingfcot, Efq; who put him under the 
tuition of Mr. Staunton, vicar of Wottoij-undcr- 
-Edge, till the year 1626, wlien he was fent to 
Magdalen -hall, in Oxford, where he became a great 
proficient in learning ; ai>d continued for fome time 
to be very affiduous at his ftudies. But fome ftrol-- 
ling players arriving at the univerfity, his manners^ 
were corrupted by frequenting theatrical amufc* - 
ii»ents ; and he fell into marvy jcvities and extrava- 
gancies of youth, which took him off from hi^ 

ftudies> 
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ftudics, and even gave him an averfion to tlicm %- 
fo. that lie now began, to le^rn manly cxercifes^i aiid 
being robuft and aftive, he fuccecded fo well in 
fencing, and the management of warHke weapons^ 
as turned his thoughts to^ a- mflitaiy life, and in- 
duced him to accompany Mr. Sedgwick, his tutor^ 
who was appointed chaplain to lord Verci then 
ierving in the Low Countries under tlie prince of 
Orange, to whom Mr. Hale intended to offer him- 
felf as a volunteer. But he was diverted from 
thi^ courfe of life by alaw-fuit commenced againft 
him for part of hh paternal inheritance by Sir 
William Whitmore ; and, upon this occafion, hav- 
ing recourJfe to_ Serjeant Cj Ian viile for his opimon 
on the cafe, that gentleman advifed him to apply 
himfelf to the ftudy- of the law, and to embrace 
that profeflion. Mr. Hale took this advice, and 
was entered at Lincoln's-Inn, in the year 1629. 

From this time, he gave up his diforderly conij^ 
pany, and with it every kind of diffipation ; and to- 
make up for the time he had loft by idlenefs, he 
now applied fo clofcly to his ftudies, that, it is 
faid, he fludicd for many years at the rate of ii^^* 
.teen hours daily* He had before been very expen* 
five and gaudy in his apparel ;. bat he now neglefted 
his drefs fo much, that being a robuft well made' 
man, and but meanly cloathed, he was feized by a 
prefs-gang as a fit perfon to ferve his majefty ; and 
this accident- made him more circumfpeft for the 
future, but it did not make, him to run into any 
extremes, his apparel being neat, but plain* 
, His confirmed refolutions to reform* his life- 
.iikewife arofe from another extraordinary incident: 
he went out of town with fbme other young ftudents 
on a party of pleafure, when one of them drank fo 
.much wine, diough -Mr, Hale ufed his utmoft en- 
deavours (o prevent it, that he fell down. hc£ox» 

them. 
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fmm to all appearance dead, hut^ with propei' aH* 
fiftance was^ with great difficulty, recovered. Upon 
this occafion Mr. Hale retired to another room, 
and ftiutting himfelf in, fervently prayed to God 
for thelifc of his friend, and likewife for himfelf, 
that he might be forgiven for countenancing fuch 
excels ; and he made a folemn vow, that he would 
Rcver again keep fucB company, nor drink a toaft 
to hh dying-day ; and in both thefe points he reli* 
gioufly kept his word. 

Not fatisfied with the law-books then extant, he 
was very diligent in fearching ancient records, and 
from thefe, and colleftions out of the books he had 
read, he compofed a moft valuable common-place 
book« Mr. Hale's refcarches into antiquity were 
aided by the learned Mr. Selden, who, very early 
in life, formed an acquaintance with him, and had 
fo great an efteem for him, that he appointed him 
to be one of his executors. Mr. Noy, the attorney- 
general, likewife direfied his ftudies ; and fuch an 
intimacy fprung up between them, that Mr# Hale 
was uiually called. Young Noy. 
. ' Mr. Hale was called to the bar a (hort time be- 
-f^re the open rupttre between king Charles I. and 
his parliament ; and at this critical junAure it was 
extremely difficult for the gentlemen of the robe to 
a& in fuch a manner as to preferve independency 
in their principles, and to fleer clear of danger. 
Out young counfellor, however, had read the life 
of Titus Pomponius-Atticus, the celebrated Epi- 
curean philofopher and Roman orator, who, during 
idle wars of Caefar and Pompey, and of Anthony 
and Brutus, conduced himfelf with fuch addrcfs, " 
that he was cfteemcd and carefled by all parties ; 
and Mr. Hale made him the model for his own 
behaviour, clofely adhering' to the two favourite 
-maxims of the Roman philofopher, •' To engage 

in 
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in no fadion, nor meddle with ^lubllc a^airs :*^ 
*^ Conftantly to favour and relieve the opprefled/^ 
Thus he iogratiatcd himfelf with the Royaiifts,- bf 
benevolent affidance to diftreiled cavaliers ; and h^ 
procured the efteera of the parliamentarians by bis . 
integrity and great abilities in his profeffioii, fo that 
he was employed as counfel by both parties ; and 
though he carefully avoided giving offence, he did 
not want fpirit and refolution upon proper occa« 
fions. He was one of the counfel for the earl of 
Strafford, for archbifhop Laud, and for Cliaries I ; 
hu\ the king not acknowledging tlie jurifdifllon of 
the court, he bad no opportunity to di^lay hiselo* 
quence in the royal caufe '$ but, in the defence of 
lord Craven, he pleaded with fuch ftrength of ar^ 
gument, that the attorney-general threatened hioi 
^r appearing againft the government ; upon whicli 
he boldly replied, ** That he was pleading in defence 
of thofe laws which the government had declared 
they would maintain and preferve, and he wa^ do*, 
ing his duty to his client ; fo that he i;iras not to be 
daunted by threatcnings.*' In 1643, ^^ *^^^ ^^ 
covenant, and fet feveral times with otlier laymen 
in the affembly of divined. He was tlien in great 
eileem by the parliament, and emploj^d by them 
as a lawyer upon many important affairs. In parti •► 
cular be was appointed one of the ccmmiffioners 
to treaf with thofe nominated by the king trpon 
the redu&ion of Oxford, In this capacity he per* 
formed a fignal fervice to the republic of letters, by 
entreating general Fairfax to fpare the tiniverfity^ 
with all its ancient treafures of learning. 

Though . he fiijcerely lamented the fate of 
Charles I. yet he thought it his duty to take 'the 
engagement to the Commonwealth ; and, in 1652, 
he was one of the able men in the law appointed 

by 
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lay the parliament to i?evife and reform the laws of 
England. 

Oliver Crom well* as foon as he was made pro^* 
teftor, riglKtly judging that Xht countenance of a 
man of Mr* Hale's abilities and chara&er on the 
-bench of juftice, would give weight to his govern* 
ment, never ceafed his impoxtunities, till he ac« 
xq)ted the oiBce of one of the jullices of the com* 
mpn bench, as it was the^i called : for which puj:* 
pok he was made by writ a fcrjcant in January, 1 654, 
He had great fcruples concerning the legality of the 
Jiudiority tinder which he was to z8t as a judge; and, 
after he had been two or three circuits, he refufei 
to try criminal caufes ; and he was the more readily 
excufed, bocaufe, upon fome occafions, he l^ad a£ted 
witii remarkable integrity and firmncfs, even in 
pppofition to the power from whence be enjoyed hit 
commiffion. Dr. Burnet, in his life of Sir Matthew 
Hale, produces one inftance which ought to be tranf- 
mittod, with his name, to lateft pqfterity, if it were 
only as a mirrour for judges* ** Soon after he was 
made a judge, a trial Was brought on before him at 
Lincoln affizes, againft a foldier of the garrifon 
thcre^ for the murder of a townfman who had been 
of the king's party. The townfman was in a field 
with a fowiing-piecc on his ftoulder, which the fol- 
dier obfcrving, he went up to him, and told him, 
he was a£ling contrary to an order made by the 
proteftor, ** that none who had been of the king's 
party fhould carry arms," and thereupon would 
have forced his gun from him; but he, being 
^ ftronger than the foldier, threw him down, and, 
having fe^at him, left him. The foldier, however, 
foon went into tl>e town, and telling a comrade 
how.hc had been ufcd, prevailed on him to affift 
him in taking revenge. Accordingly they both 
Mtched his coming to town ; the comrade de-^ 

manded 
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manded his gun, which he refufiirg, thie fame ibU 
diet ftruck him, and as they were flniggling the 
other came behind him, and ran his fword into his 
body, which killed him on the fpot. It happened 
in the time of the ailizes, fo that they were both 
tried foon after the faft« Againft the comrade 
there was no evidence of malice prepenfe; he 
was therefore found guilty only of manflaughter, 
and burnt in the hand'; but the other, on the 
clcareft evidence, was convifted of murder, and 
though colonel Whalley, governor of the garrifon, 
came into court, and urged, that the man was kiHed 
for difobeying the proteftor's order, and that the 
foldier had but done his duty, yet judge Hale paid 
no regard to his reafoning, nor to fonie menaces he 
threw oilt ; for he not only pafled fcntence againft 
him, but ordered execution to be done fo fuddenly, 
that th6re could be no time to apply for a reprieve. 
Upon the demife of Oliver, he not onlyexcufed 
himfelf from accepting the mourning that was fent 
him, but alfo refufed to accept the new comraiiEon 
tendered to him by Richard Cromwell, alleging, 
•* that he could no longer aft under fuch authority. **- 
^ In the parliament, convened by Richard Cromwell 
. in Jsinuary, 1659, he was eledted one' of the bur- 
geffes for the univerfity of Oxford, in gratitude for 
the fervice he had formerly done that learned body/ 
In the HeaJing Parliament of 1660, which recalled 
Charles II. he was knight of the (hire for the county 
of Gloucefter; and moved the houfe, that a com- 
mittee might be appointed to look into the propofi- 
tions that had been made, and the conceilions that 
had been offered, by Charles I. during the civil war, 
that from thence fuch propofitions might be digeft - 
ed, as they fhould think £t to be fent over to the 
king at Breda. 

la 
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%1 the {pace of a month after the king's reftora* 
tion, he was re called to the degree of a ferjeant 
at bW, by the royal writ, Cromwell's being deemed 
illegarl;' and, upon fettling the courts of Weftmin- 
iter-hftU in November, he was conftitutcd chief 
biarori of the exchequer. When the lord- chancellor 
Clarendon delivered him his commiifion, be told 
biiby *^ that if the king could have found an ho* 
liefter and fitter man for that employment, he 
Would not have advanced him to it ; and that he 
bild therefore prcfcrtied him, becaufc he knew none 
that dcfcrvcd it fo well." In this ftation he eonti- 
mMd> eleven years, and he very much raifed the 
reputation and praftice of his court, by his impar* 
t»l adminiftration ofjuftice, his indefatigable dili« 
gence, and his great exa&nefs in trials. This gave 
oiceaiion to the only complaint that was madeagainft 
lum; ^^ diat lie did not difpatch matters quick 
enough ;** but his delay generally proved-docilivc^ 
fo that there wereieidom any new trials by appeal 
ftom hii judgment. It was ufual for perfons, inCoclt 
high Nations as bis, to have the honour of knighr-» 
hood conferred upon them ; but he was de&ous to 
avoid it, and therefore did not go to court, which 
the lord-chancellor obferving, lent for him to his 
t houfo upon buiinefs, when be knew the king was 
to be riwrei -and when they- met, hd told hrritiajefty 
**: thefe was his modeft d;iief baron ;** upon which 
his majefty iniified upon making- him a knight. It 
is Itched of this great' man, that he manifefted 
fttdi an averfion to the very appearance of bribery, 
as was cociftnied into afFeftatioii ; and fomc remark* 
able inftanees are given of ,this his fcrupulous dif- 
potion ; one of wbicli may fufSce to determiitt bis 
charafier. 

< tJpon' oneof liis circuits, a gentleman, who had, 
a'triaitt>c>iUQ on at the affixes^ fe^it Ukn a buck 

VoL.lV^. G for 
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f©r his table ; upon which, when ht heard his name 
mentioned in court, he aiked, if he was not.thc> 
fame perfon that had fent him the buck, and being 
anfwcred'in the affirmative, he told him, he.could, 
not i'uiFcr the trial to go on, till he had paid him for- 
his buck ; to which the gentleman anfwered, ** that 
he never fold venifon,* and that he had done no« 
more to him,, than to every judge ■ that had gone 
the circuit;" but all would notdo, for the cWef, 
baron would not fufFer the trial to jprocced till he- 
had paid for the venifon; and it appeared that he. 
was right, for the gentleman withdrew the record,, 
which plainly Ihewcd he intended the. prefent.fhould , 
influence him. » . 

Sir Matthew Hale, agreeably to one of the maxims > 
of Pomponus Atticus, now favoured the Diflen- . 
ters, thinking that they were opprefled . in this i 
rftign $ and he readily joined, with the lord -keeper* , 
Sir-Orlando Bridgeraan, and. the learned Dr. Wil-> 
kiiw,<»biftlopof Chefter, in a bill for the comprc- 
henfibniof.the more moderate Diflcnters* within the - 
pale ofithe Eflablifhed Church, and a limited indnl- 
gencc. td. others ; but the defign proved abortive, i 
the clergy of the eftablifhment exerting themfelves ; 
with great violence againft it 5 and by their influ- 
ence the bill mifcarriedin the houfe of commons* 

' fn rfrji, our learned and upright judge was pro- 
rooted/to the high oflSce of lord chief-juftiec of all 
Englamd, vacant by the death of Sir John ICeeling. , 
This promotion gave great fatisfaftion to the. 
people^ who highly applauded the king's choice j •, 
for they sconfidered Sir Matthew Hale, inhisca*,. 
pacityjof chief juftice of, the court of King's-bench, , 
as the.gliardian of their liberties, and thought they - 
could not be better depofited than in the hands of a / 
jidgev^ w»iio thoroughly underftood them, and who 
p^fliffed conrage.and integrity .to maintain the fa* . 

i-'t' ' . i ' ciicd 
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Cf:ed truft repofed iivliim : fo far werotliey in his^ 
time from eonfidering this high officer as ' an in- 
ftrument of regal prerogative, ready upon all occa- ' 
iions to fatri&e the rights and privileges of the 
people to the will of the fovereign, fignified by his ■ 
fupport of arbitrary minifters of ftatc. But he held • 
this important pou only four years and a half, for 
he was fuddenly attacked with an inflammation of- 
his midriff, ;in the beginning of the year 1676,' 
which, in two days, reduced him fo very low, that 
he found himfelf unable to go through the fatigue 
of public bufinefs, and thej-cfore he folicited a writ 
of eafe, which being delayed, he refi^ned in Fe- ' 
bruary, and he died in the month of December of' 
the fame year. He was interred in the church^ » 
yard of Alderly ; for he did not approve of the in- ' 
decent praftice of burying in churches, but ufed to 
fay, ** the churches were for the living, and the ' 
church-^yards for the dead.*' 

Sir Matthew 'Hale was twice married, and had 
tea children by his firft lady, but he furvived all ' 
but his eldeft daughter," and his youngeft fon. The 
charaftei: of this upright judge was as laudable in 
private, as in public life. He was eminent for 
piety, hofpitality, and charity, and much com- t 
mended for his judgment in the choice of the 
objects of his benevolence. In a word, we have 
not a finer pifture in modern hiftory, of a great 
and good man, than is exhibited in the Hfe of Sir 
Matthev^ Hale ; as it, is written at large by Dr. 
Burnet, the famous bilhop of Salifbury. 

During the vacations bf the law, he amufed 
himfelf with the ftudy of natural and moral philo^ 
fophy and mathemalicks, in which fciences he was 
a writer of no fmall repute, for the time in which 
he lived i but his fame as an author is chiefly 
G a founded 
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fQiuided upon an elaborate w^k, kithfiikd, Hifioria 
Phch^^um Ctran^ ; tbe Hiftory of the Pleas of tfte 
Crown. BA publiftcd in 1736, from liis origrnal 
nianiiicript ; the federal references to the records 
being' examined hj the origtnald, and large notes 
adcled by Sollom Emljn, ol LttKoInVInn, Efq; in 
two Yolnmes folio. By bis -wiU he bequeathed all 
hi» Iftw-manu&ripts, n^cb he had been coIleAing 
upwards of forty years, to* tie fociety of Lincoln's- 
Inn; aadhe ordered that they fhotrld be boitod, 
and kept fafe together, by chaining thertr, not to 
be lent o»t or difpofed of ;^ but if any of his pofte* 
rity,, being memDers of that fociety, fhouid defire 
to traofcribe any book, and give good fectirity lb 
reftore it again in » prefixed time, tfacy wereerd- 
powercd to lend one Tbiume at a time. And he calls 
them ** Atreafiire not fit for every man's view^/* 
nor^ fays, he, is every man capable of making ufe of 
them. 

The lift of his law-trafts, and mifccllaneons 
works of lefs note, are to be found in 1 he Gcrrcrar 
Biographical Diftionary, in the Biographia Britan*- 
nica, and in Burnet's Life ; to which authoritica 
we ftand indebted for oxir concifb memoirs of this 
illo&rious magiftrate. 
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The life Of 

ANDREW MAR VELL. 

[A. D. i6fid, 101678.3 

THIS renowaed patriot wa^ the fon of Mr* 
Andrew MarveU» miniver aiid fchooimaftef 
of Kiiigiioa upon Hufl, in Yorklhire, where he v««a$ 
1>oivi In the year ii>7X^ ; and in «arl|r youth difco^ 
vering a |;enitis for lettei%, be <«ra6 admitted (at 
thirteen years of age^ a ftadciit in Trinity-college 
Cambridge;. But he had not been long at the 
univerfitjr Wore he was eatiGed 6t»m his fttadios 
by the Jeftuts, and takon to Loodpn. Fottunateljr 
lus &ther got esuily intelligence of this fedu^l ion, 
and finding him in a bookfeller*€ fbo^, ^rfuaded' 
liiiaci to return to <:olkge« whef« lie allied lo his 
ftudies again with great aiHduity, and Cook tjie do^ 
jpce of ittychclor of arts in 1638, the eighteenth 
year of his age. About this time lie loft his fatlier, 
by a melancholy accadejitj tlie particulars of which 
arc tinis related* " On the fliore of die Humber, 
oppoiite to ICingfton, liTed a lady of exemplary- 
virtue and good fenfe, between whom and Mr. 
Marvell, the father, a clofe friendship fubfifted ; 
and tliis lady iiad an oniy daughter^ the emblem 
of her another,, for every laudable accomplilhment, 
G 3 which 
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Vvbich made her fo fond of this darling child, that 
Ihe could fcarcely bear to let her go out of her 
jCght. Yet, upon the earned requeft of her friend» 
Mr. Marvell, flie permitted her tx> go to Kingfton 
to fland godmother to one of his children, though 
Ihe knew fhe muft be abfent at leaft one night. 
The next day, when the young lady came down to 
the water-fide, in order to return home, (he found 
the wind very high, and the paflage fo dangerous, 
that the watermen earneflly difTuaded her from crof- 
iing. But fhe, having never willingly difobliged 
her mother, and knowing that fhe would be mife- 
rahle till flue faw her again, Tefolved to hazard her 
life rathor than prolong the anxiety of a fond pa- 
rent : upon which Mr. Marvell, having with dif- 
.ficulty prevailed on fome watermen to attempt -the 
paffage, accompanied the young lady ; and jufl as 
they put off, apprehenfive of i:he confequence, he 
flung his gold -headed cane on Ihore/defiring fonic 
friends who had attended them, if he perifhed, to 
give that cane to his fon, and bid liim remember 
his father : his fears were too jufl, for the boat foon 
overfet, and they both per iftied. The .mother of 
the young lady was for fome time incorriblable, bv^t 
.when her grief fubfided; ,fhe reflefted on yqung 
Marvell's lofs, and determined- to fupply to hirn 
•the want of a father ;• his future education therefore 
was^at her expence, and ihe made him her heir.** 
• »With the affiftance of this" lady's fortune, the 
.young gentleman was enabled to travel through moft 
of the polite countries of Europe. It appears by his 
fatirical poem, intituled, *' Flecknoe, an Englith 
1 rieftat Rome," that he had vifited that city, wheit 
•it is thought he compofed it. He was likewife in 
.France, where he exercifed his poetical talents upon 
Lancelot Jofeph de Maniban, a French abbot, who 
pretended to cbarafterife perfons he had never fcerf, 
i ' ^ and 
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nstnd tp prognofticate their good or ill fortune froih 
their hand-writing : the abfurdities of this raan he 
ridiculed in a Latin poem written upon the fpot, 
and addrefled to him. But we have no account of 
the lime when this occurrence happened, nor any 
regular memoirs of him till his return to England, 
except a flight intimation that he pafTcd fome time, 
at Conftantinople, in the capacity of fecretary to 
the. Englifh embafly. In 1653, he was employed by 
Oliver Cromwell as preceptor to a young gentle- 
man of the name of DuLton ; and, in 1657, he w^s 
appointed affiftant Latin fecretary to theproteftor, 
in conjunftion with the celebrated John Milton. 
A (hort time befoie the Reftoration, he was chofcii 
to reprefent his native town in parliament, in which 
ftation, being conftalitly re-clcfted upon the calling 
of new parliaments, he ferved till his death; and it 
was his cuftom to fend the. particulars: of the pro- 
•ceedings of the hoiife of commons, on fubjefts of . 
•confequenc'e, to the principal townfmen of Hull, 
always joining his opinion on the bufinefs in hand. 
And his conflituents entertained fo high a fenfe of 
their obligations to him, that they allowed him .^i 
honourable penfion all the time that he reprefentei 
tliera, and always treated him with the greateft re- 
fpea. , - ' 

Mr. Ma'rvell merited . the applaufe, not only of 
his conflituents, but of ail his virtuous country- 
,'inen, for his incorruptible integrity, of which:>aL 
remarkable inftance is given by Mr. Cooke, in his 
life of our patriot, , prefixed to his edition pf his 
Works. He informs us, that Mr. Marvell ,h%d 
rendered himfelf , obnoxious to government, boUi 
by his adions and his writings ; and notwithftand- 
ing his proceedings were all.contriary to his -pri- 
vate intereft, .nothing could ever fliake his rofolu-' 
tion. Having one night been entertained by tfcis 
G4 king, 
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king, who took great delight in bis company, hm 
majefty, the next day; fent the k>rd-treafurer Danby 
to find out his lodging, Mr. Marvelf, who ihea 
lodged up two pair of ftairs in a court in the Strand, 
was writing when the iord-treafurer opened tbc 
door abruptly upon him. Surprized at the fight of 
fo unexpeSed a vifiter, he told him, he believed 
he had mrfhiken his way. Lord Danby replied, ** Not 
now I have found Mr. Marvcll ;" tcJiing him he camB 
with a meflage from his majefty, ^^Hbicli was, to 
know what he could do to kr^c him. But tben 
coming to a ferious explanation of his meaniogy be 
told the iord-treafurer be knew the natiaxe'Ojf courts 
full well, and was fufficiently fenfihie, that wboeinM: 
is diftinguifhed by a prince's favour, is eipefted U> 
vote in his intereiL Lord Danby told b»n, bif 
majefty bad only a juft fenfe of his merils, in re- 
gard to which alofie liedefired to know whetfaer 
there was any place at court he coukl be ^ca&n^ 
with. Tiicfe oilers had no efleft on him, ^ough 
urged with the greaiieft earo^ne&. He told tlae 
iord-treafurer, he coukl not accept tbem with ho- 
nour ; for he muft be either ungrateful to the king 
in voting againft him, or faife to his country in 
giving into the meafures of the court ; ther^ore 
the only favour he begged of his majefty was, that 
he would efteem him as dutiful a fubjeft as any he 
had, and more in his proper intereft in refuiing his 
offers, than if he had embraced them. Lord Danby, 
iinding no arguments could prevail, told him, that 
the king his mafter had ordered a thoufand pounds 
for him« which be hoped he would receive^ till he 
coald think wlut farther to alk of his majefty. 
The laft offer was rejeded with the fame fteadinefs 
a^ the firft ; though, as foon as tlie Iord-treafurer 
wa« gone, he was forced t^ fend to a friend to bor- 
row a guinea. 

In 
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In 1^72^ Mr, Marvcll, inth a public fpirit bc- 
^tonnn| hi8 pitrtotic charafter, wgaged in a con- 
ftxjf erfy witli Dr. Samuel Parker, at that time arch- 
deacon of Canterb^iry, and afterwards bilhop of 
Oicfeixl. This divine had fignkltsed himfelf by 
tiis 2eal for the hierarchy of the church of EnglakcC 
by defending and encoiimging profccotrons againft 
aU Non-conformifts. In 1670, he had publiftied a 
book, intituled, ^ Ecclefiaftical Polity, *• which be- 
ing wannly oppofed, tlie following year he pub^ 
lifted, ** A Defence of it ;•' but what particularly 
excited Mr. Marvell «o atttek hiin» Was his preface 
or dedication to bifhop Bramhall, in which he £1- 
vours~ uniioiited monarchy, and recommends a ri«- 
gorous profecutioi) of all Diflenters from the Eftab- 
lifted Church. His *' Ecclefiaftica! Polity" is a 
bitter libel upon the religious and civil rights o 
mankind; Marfell, n^w fully convinced of the 
dangerous tendency of fueh books, was determined 
to expofe the autfior, and, if poffible, to drive him 
out of the field of controvcrfy with difgrace. This 
he happily cflefted by a trift called, " The Rc- 
hearfal tranfprofed ;" in which, with great ftrengtli 
of argument, arvd much wit and humour, he pointa 
out the abfurdity of Parker's tenets* To this the 
dodor publifted an anfwer, but without his name ; 
whereupon Mf. MarvelJ, in 1673, publiftod, ** A 
fecond part of his Rehearfal tranfproied ;'* occa- 
iioned by two letters, the firft, printed by a name- 
lefs author, intituled, " The Reproof, &c.** tho 
fecond, left for Mr. Marvell at a frieird's houfe^ 
fubfcribed T« G. and concluding with thefe words : 
*• If thou dareft to print or publift any lie or libel 
againft doAor Parker, bv the eternal God I will 
cut thy throat,*' Several other anonymous piecei 
were p«lblifted i^iilft Mr. Marvell in favour of 
PiBpker i but the patriot had (6 greatly the ad vantaigc« 
Gs ilu: 
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tliat he filenccd the doAor, and humbled his whole 
party ; for even the king himfelf, in behalf of vfhoip 
unlimited power Parker had written, was charmed 
with the wit of Marvell's Rehcarfal ; and Jt was 
Tead with avidity by all ranks of people 3 fo that the 
archdeacon, for very (hame, was obliged to retire 
fi cm London, and did not trouble .the prefs again 
for many years. 

Our flcadv and aftive friend to the intcrefts of 
religious and civil hberty attended clofely to the 
duties of his padiamentary truft from this time tQ 
1676, withdut engaging in controverfial writmg; 
his hours of avocation from his attendance in^parr 
liament being chiefly employed in writing to his 
conftituents, and to his particular friends, the moft 
inftruftive and entertaining accounts of the- affairs 
of the nation, and of the intrigues of the court, 
Thefe epiftles, which are - very curious, make part 
pf his works, which highly merit the attention of 
every friend to the conftitution. of his cpuntry. 

In the year abovementioned, Mr: Marvell pub- 
lifhed another controverfial piece, intituled, *^ Mr, 
Smirk, or the Divine in Mode, being certain An- 
iiotations on the Animadverfions on * The Naked 
Truth.' Together with a fliort hiftorical Effay, 
concerning General Councils, Creeds, and Impofi- 
tions in Matters of Religion." ** The Naked 
Trut4i*' had been written in fevour of religious li- 
berty, in oppofition to the arrogant daims of afr 
fuming churchmen, and particularly ^gainft Dr. 
Turner, then m^fter of St, Jphn's College, Caoi'- 
bridge, a great defender of ecclefiaftical tyranny, 
ar^d the impoiition of human creeds and articles of 
faith : an anfwer to this tK)ok, under the title of 
**. Animadverfions on the Naked Truth/' appeared 
foon after it§ publication, bot tlwr writer w?is not 
knowa ; hQ«^vcr, it wa«. fujjpefted .to be ^is old 
-^ * anta- 
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art^agonift PaYkcr ; therefore our author once i»or« 
employed bis mafterly pen in annotations upon the 
animadversions of his adverfiry, and iUeoced him a: 
fecond titne> 

• Having now completed his viSory over the. ad-^ 
Vocates for ecclefiaftical defpotifm, he refolved Jp 
piafh the matter home upon admiqiftration, and ta 
demoriftrate, that in confequencc of the principle* 
maintained and' propagated by thofe zealous high- 
churchmert, Popery and arbitrary government ha4 
fnade ti confiderable progrefs lately ia England* 
This gave birth to hi« admired hiftorical and poli-i 
tical treatife on the growth of Popery and arbitrary: 
government in England; particularly from Novem- 
ber 16^5, when the parliament was prorogued, la 
the meeting of thatnational councilin July, 1677. 
In this work, the principles of our excellent con-» 
ftitution arC' clear ty laid down, and the limited^ 
kgal authority of the kings of England is afcer- 
tained ; and it is proved, that the glory of the mo^ 
jfiarch, and the happinefs of the people^ depend on 
a ftrift, mutual obiervance^'of the laws prefcril^ed 
bythe conftitution. In comparing the Sovereigns 
of England with other potentates, he has this re- 
niarkal>le paflage : *' The kings of England are iiV 
nothing inferior to other princes, fave in being ^ 
more abridged from injuring their own fubjefts, - 
b^t have -as : large a field as any of external feli- 
city, wherein to exercife their own virtue, a^id to 
^ward and encourage it in others. In fhort, there- 
is nothing' that comes nearer the divine perfeSion,- 
than where the monarch, as with us, enjoys a ca- 
pacity of doing all the good imaginable to mankimd^ 
under a difability to do all that is eyiL'* 

He likewife draws a ftriking contraft of the mi- 
feries of a nation^ living under a Popilh 'adminir 
ftEation, ' oppofed to the bleiiings enjoyed uiidei a 
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Prottftant gorernment ; and a ftfonger proof caa^ 
not be'giiren of the complexion of die politics of 
die court at that zra, than the difguft taken by the 
miniftry to the free fentiments contained in this 
book. It has been denied by fome htftoriaoa, that 
Cbarles IL either encouragod Popery, or gov^ned 
arbitrarily : how then are we to account for the 
Ondttft of his miniftry, refpeding a publiiation» 
which tended to infule into the minds of his Tub** 
jeAs juO: notions of their allegiance to their fove-v 
leign, a veneration for the confiitution of ^ their 
country, and an attachment to the Proteftant reli<^ 
^on» as being the firm fuppoi t of that i:onftitution I 
It was ftyled in the Gazette a fcandaloui libel, and 
a reward of one hundred poinds was offer^ed for 
the difcovcry of the handcr of it to the prcfs, ^nd 
of iifty for the author, printer, orpublifher: but it 
does not appear that any information was given in, 
either againft the author, of any otber pcrfons» (or 
no profecution enfued. But Mr. Marvell had now 
rendered himfelf fo obnoxioiu^ to adminifiratiooy 
to the venal friends of a corrupt court, and to the 
heir*apparent to the crown, James dake of York, 
afterwards James II. who was himfelf a bigotted 
Roman Catholic, that he was befet on all iides by 
powerful enemies, who watched ail his motions, 
and even proceeded fo far as to menace his life ; 
which obliged him to ufe great caution, to appear 
feldom in public, and frequently, to conceal the. 
place of his abode; ypt it is prefumed all bis care 
proved inefiedual to preierve him from their ven«- 
geance,* for he died in Augu(t, 1678, not without 
flrong fufpicions of being poifoned- The public, 
however, teaped the benefits of his patriotifm the 
following year ; for his fpeeches in parliament, and 
.his writings, had opened the eyes of feveral mem^ 
bers of the ho^k of commons, and thofe w^p b^ 

been 
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tsee&'fbrmaiiy years obfequious to tb« court- now 
formed a ftroag oppofition to its mcafures; fo that 
Ibe king few himwJflttiKler a necdBty, ia the bc- 
gianing of the year 1679* to diffolvc this favourite 
aflcmbly, which had iat for eighteen years, one 
jpng prorogation excepted, and had incurred tbt 
odious epithet of ** The Penfionary Parliament •"• 
The new parliament, which met in March 1679, 
fecmed to have imbibed' the fentiments of the de- 
ceafed patriot ; the growth of Popery, the arbitrary 
meafures of the miaiflry, and the expediency ot 
excluding the duke of York from the fucceffion, 
were the chief qbjea^ that engaged tbifcir attention, 
which produced their diflblution in the month of 
July, in the fame year. But the fpirit of civilli- 
bcrty was now gone forth among the people, and 
the next pariiamcnt, which met in i68d> ftill more 
fteadily oppofed the Popilh focceflion ; and the fame 
fcxpedient to ward off this fetal blow was made ufc 
of; this parliament was likewife diffolved in 168 1, 
and no other lyas called during the remainder of the 
reign of Charles II ; for a new race of patriots had 
forung up, as it were, from the aflips of Andrew 
Marvell, whofe mcafures againft the court had fuch 
an influence, that the miniftry dreaded a new par* 
fiament ; and Uiough fome of'^ them fell a facrifice 
To their zeal, yet it may with great truth be afferted, 
that the vigorous oppofition of Andrew MarveJ], ani 
of thofe illuftrious patriots who -immediately fuc- 
cecded him, and whofe lives will be given in tter 
"^ courfc of this volume, laid the foundation of th^^ 
glorious Revolution. 

In 1668, theinhabitantsof thctownof Kingfton 
upon Hull, to tcftify their grateful remembrance <>f 
Mr. Marvell's patriotic fervicei, coUefked a fum of 
mimey to creft a monument over biiigrtYe, ia dbia 
oarifti church of St. Giles's in the Fields, London ; 
T ^ but 
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but the bigotted rcftor would not fufFer any monu- 
ment, or infcription, to be placed there j fo that 
this laudable defign was laid afide. The epitaph 
drawn up on the occafion is a manly corapofition 5 
and it is hoped, that the infertion of it, in The 
British Plutarch, may, in fome m^afure, an* 
fwer the bell ufe *of monumental infcriptions, that 
of exhibiting to the fons and heirs of freedom a 
bright example of aftive and irreproachable pa* 
triotifm. 

Near this place 
Lieth the body of Andrew Marvell, Efq» 

A man fo endowed by nature. 

So improved by education, ftudy, and travel. 

So confammated by experience and learning ; 

That, joining the moft peculiar grace of wit 

With a Angular penetration and ftrength of judgment, 

And.exercifing all thefe in the whole courfe of his life. 

With unalterable fteadinefs in the ways of virtue. 

He became the ornament an<l example of his age ; 

Beloved by good men, feared by bad, admired by all ; 

Though imitated, alas 1 by few ; 

And fcarce paralleled by any. 

. But a tomb-ftone can neither contain his charafter. 

Nor is marble neceflary to tranfmit it to pofterity : 

It is engraved on the minds of this generation. 

And will be always legible in his inimitable writings. 

Neverthclefs, 

He having ferved near 20 years fucceffivelyin parliament^ 

And that with fuch wifdom, dexterity, integrity, & courage. 

As became a true Patriot ; 

The town of Kingfton upon Hull, 

jFrom whence he was cohftantly deputed to that aflerobly^ 

Lamenting, in his death, the public lofs, 
Htve erected tbk monunnent of their grief and gratitude, 

.i^: a He 
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He died in the 58th year of his age. 
On the i6th day of Augafty 1678. 

^iu fragile humanum genus/ beu terrejlria vana /. 

Jleu quam fpe£iaium contirut urna virum / 

An el^nt edition of the works of Andrew Marr 
•velly in three volumes, quarto, was publilhed by 
captain Edward Thompfon> in 1776. 

.*^* Attth^ritiis. Cooke's Life of Andrew Marvel! 
prefixed to his works, in 2 vols. 12010. Lond. 1727-' 
Macaulay'vs Hill, of England.. Biog. Britan. 
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ANTHONY ASHLEY COOPER, 

EARL OF SHAFTESBURY, 

Lord High Chancellor of England. - 

(A. D. i62i,,to 1683.) 

THIS able and honeft ftatefman was the only 
fon of Sir John Cooper, of Rockborn, in 
the county of Southampton, bart. by Anne, daughter 
and fole hj^irefs of Sir Anthony Afhley, of Winborne 
St. Giles, in the county of Dorfet, bart* Where he 
was bOm in the year i6ait ' . . . ., ^ 

'^ " His 
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His hxhtr dy jfig befotw he was ten yearl of age, 
he fucceeded ti an tfitt^ of 8000 1« per annum* 
Bang A boy of uncommon pans, his guardtam IbnC 
him to Oxford at the age of fifteen, where he be- 
came a fellow-commoner of Exeter-college, under 
ihe tuition of the fiunous Dr. John PrideauK, #ho 
V^s then redor of it. He is uid to haire iudied 
afliduoufly there for about two yean : he thai it>- 
moved to LincolnVinn, where he applied himfelf. 
With great vigour, to the ftudy of the law, 9ind 
cfpecially to that part of it which gave him a perfi^ 
infight into tlie conftitution of this.kingdom. 

In the nineteenth year of his age, he was eleftcd 
for Tewklbury, iii Gloucefterfhire, in the parlia* 
;meut which met at Weftminfter on the thirteenth 
of April, 1640. . . -, 

The outlines of a true patriot, and of an able 
politician^ were difcovcred very early in his lord* 
(hip's charaAcr, Vf ftn amiable ^nftance of his loy- 
alty to his kin^, and of his regard for the public 
tr^fiquiUity ; t0r at the beginning of the dVil vi^r, 
he repaired to Charl£s I. at Oxford, offered his 
affiftance, and proje&ed a fcheme, not .for f^ibduing 
or cohquering his countryj but for fedticing' fuch 
as had either deferted or miftaken their duty to his 
majefty's obedience* , - 

He was introduced to the king by lord Falkland, 
his friend, then fecretarv of ilate, and prefented to 
him, as having fometiiing to offer to hh majefty 
worthy coniideration. At this audience he told 
the king, tbathecodd pat an end ta the w^u-, H 
his maiefty pleafpd, and would .^ft him in it* The 
inn^ ai^weted, That be wa« a v^ry young mat^ (ot 
fe great an undertaking* ^* Sire/^ replied he, ^* that 
** will not be the worfe for your affairs^* provide^ I 
** do the bufiaels.'* WU^r^eupoa |I^ ^ii^Jbewiim^ 

a wil- 
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a wrllingaefs 4o boar Jum> he difcGnrfed to him to 
tius {Miipofe ; 

'^ Ti>e f ei^lemen, and mm of eftate$^ who firft 
ei:igaged in this war, feeiag now, after a year or 
two, timt it ffeems to be no nearer an eod tb«n it 
was at firft, and ^bcig^nning to <be weary of it» I am 
v.ery well fatisfied, would be glad to be in quiet at 
Jionac agaia, if tbey co^jfld be aflured of rednafs «£ 
t}ieir grijeyances, aad have tbeir rigb^ts and liberties 
iecured to them« This, I am fatisfied, is tbe for^ 
ient tejoaper g^cier^iUy tbnovighwt £.{^ad, and, 
particularly in tbofe parts where my ^sfyHc ta&d c«»n' 
cer^alie. If, tUerefoFe. pur inajeAy wUil Mtpower 
jne to tfeat with the padiamont £8rr«(ona» to gn»it 
Jheiia^ full and gjcm^eral' pardon, w;kh an aflttranoe 
that a general aija^iefty, arm^ bcAajg hid 4own lon 
boith ii4e$» AaJl reinfta^ all thii^s int the fame 
p<x(bH^ they wer<e b^fo^ the war, and tbat then a 
&ee fArliwa&at (hall «l.o what morie cemaioB IK» be 
doae for the fettlement of the nation ; in thatcde, I 
will begin m^ try tlie experiment in niyowa coaa- 
try» and I doubt not but the good fuccefe I fliali 
have there will open the gaSies of other adjoioifig 
garrifons, by bringing them the news of peace 
and fecurity, on laying <iown their ann^." The 
king appearing to accede to thefe propoikion$» 
and Sir Anthoiiy being fumiflied with full power, 
according to his deiire, he repaired to I>Qrfetihirt, 
where he unanaged a treaty with the garrifons of 
Pool, Weycwuth, Dorchefter, and tHimers; and 
was fo fuccefs&l in it^ that one of thons. \rm ac- 
tually put into hk hands, as the others wet^e to 
have been in a few days : but prinoe Mamrice, who 
commanded fome of the king's forces, beii:^ witibt 
bis army then in thofe patts, no iboner heard that 
the town was furreadered, but he prefentiy maxched 
ioito it, and gave th^ pillage of it to the foldiers- , 
. . . This 
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This Sir Anthony faw with' the utmoft difpk^ 
fure, and couIH not forbear expreffing his refeiit- 
ment to the prince, fo that there paffed fome pretty 
hot words between them ; but the violence wi^ 
committed^ and thereby liis defign broken. All 
that he xould do was to fend to tlie other garrifoits 
he was in treaty with^ to ftand upoti their guard, 
for that he could not fecure his articles to them : 
'and fo this defign proved abortive, and died ia 
filence. 

Sir Anthony, it is faid, foon after projeftcd an- 
other fchemeinconjunftion with ferjeant Fountain, 
to terminate the war; which was, .that the gentle- 
men of air the bounties in England fhould arm the 
coiintrymen, and endeavour to fupprefs both ar- 
mies ; and this plan being partly carried into exe- 
cution gave rife to the third army called the C/k^- 
. men J who ftruck fo much terror into the armies of 
both the king and the parliament, that the former 
. never forgave Sir Anthony. If all the leaders in 
this projeft had been true to their engagements, and 
had rifen at the appointed time, it is thought they 
would have carried their point ; but fome of them 
failing, it mifcarried. 

Sir Anthony was afterwards invited to Oxford by 
ra letter from his majefty ; but perceiving that he 
r was not confided in, that his behaviour was dif- 
liked, atid his perfon in danger, he retired to the 
parliament quarters, and foon "after went up to Lon- 
don, where he was well received by that party, to 
which he then adhered. He accepted a commiffidn 
from the parharment, and, raifing-forccs in Dorfet- 
Ihire, took Wareham by ftorm in 1644; andfoan 
after reduced all the adjacent parts. 

In 1646, he was (lierifF of Wiltfhire. In '1651, 

he was one of the committee of twenty, appointed 

to coniider of ways and means for reforming the 

* ^ '. law. 
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'law. He was alfo one of. the members of the corf- 
* vehtion that met after Cromwell had turned out tWc 
Long Parliament, in 1653. 

He was again member of parliament in 1654, 
and one of the principal perfons who figfied the 
famous proteftation, charging the proteftor with 
tyranny and arbitrary government ; and he alwaVs 

"oppofed the illegaf irieafures of that arbitrary ufurpir 
to the utmoft. 

When the proteftor Richard was depbfcd, and 
the Rump Came again into power, they nomiriatcd 
Sir Anthony one of their council of ftate, and a com- 

' miffioner for managing the army. But he • was at 
that very time engaged in a fecret correfpondenoe 
with. the friends of king Charles II. arid was greatly 

"inftrumental in promoting his reftoration. 

By this may be eafily difcerned the opinion he 

'had of thd illegal and arbitrary proceedings of 
Oliver Cromwell, and how much of the fufFerings 

.of the royal party would have been prevented, had 
the point of ^ a free parliament, which he always 

;conterided for,, been then gained. His majefty*s 
reftoration triuft have been the naturalconfequence 
of it. The conftant cbrrefporidenoe he always kept 

'up With the royal paVtyi to the hazard of his life 

.and fortunq, are fufficient teftimpnies of his fincerity 
to the royal* intereft and fervice ; fo far as that was 

'at all cotififteht with the rights and intcrefts of the 
people. 

In (hort, he was fo ftrenuous in oppofing the 

'authority of the proteftors, father and fon, that we 
find him accufed before the parliament, in the year 
1659, for keeping intelligence with the king, and 
for having provided a force of men in Dorfetlhire, 

-to "join with Sir George Booth, in attempting to 
reftore his majefty to the throne. After the^re^ 
Agnation of Richard Cromwell, he was one of the 
'• - ' * • nine 
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nine <of the old council of ibte wbo ient die lettef 
to genend Monk« to ^iconrage him In his deliga 
of accompliihing the Reftotation* 

He was like wife m 'the lift of that council of ftate, 
conning of tliirty* nine, upon whdJQ an oath la^as 
endeavoured to be impoied for the abjuration of the 
royal iine; but by his inAueoce* and general 
Monk's, over colood MoHct, that oath «wts oj>>- 
pofed in council, as being a fnare, and againft their 
coiifcieiices* This was ilroi^y pleaded by the 
flnodexate part of the council, whereof this great 
patriot was one ; and thns an end was pvtt to that 
oathy an4 to the councily chofen only for thatfnax- 

He was returned a measber for Dor&tQiixe in that 
Which was called the HcaUog ParBaoKn^ which fat 
wpoathc tweoty -fifth of j&ril, 1660 ;. and a re- 
folutioa being taken to tfeuone the conftltQUon, 
Jte was named one of the twels^e member^ of the^ 
Jioufe of commons to carrj their invitation to tl^c 
king. It was in performing tills lenrice that be had 
the misfortune to he overturned in a carriage upon 
a 0«tdh road^ and thereby lo receive a dangerous 
wound between the ribs, which nictated many* 
years after, an4 was opened when he was kxrdchan- 
4DeJlor. 

fiat though fir Anthony was greatly inftrnmental 
in forwarding the Refteration, it ought to be remem* 
bered to his honour, that he was for prefcribing 
ccmdidons to the king, and £vcn propo&d that ht 
&ovild be obliged to £gn the treaty o&red to his 
£idier in the iSe of Wight, for the fcciirity of the 
r^hts and privileges of the £ah}t&Si but in this he 
was over-ruled by Monk* 

Upon the king's coming over, be was' fwom of 
iiis majefty's moft honourable privy-coiincil. He 
.was alio one ^ tlie commifiioners for the trial of 
; . -^ * the 
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the cegicixles $ and he has bieenr tawth cenfored fof ' 
his acceptance of this ofRcc. 

By letters patent, rfatedl Autif iOf, r66^i, he 'Was 
created baron Aflllcy, of Wini>orriSt.Gilc«V; foon 
afier he was made chancellor and" tiilder-ttrcaftfrtr' 
of the exchequer, and tlien one of die IbrcJs com- 
miffioners for executing the office* of high- treafbrer. 
He wa^ aftef wards made llcrrd-lietiten^nt of, the* 
cennfy of Doijfet ; and, on tire twentr-thinl of 
April, 1671^, created baron Cooper,, of PawleK, m 
the county of Sofflerfct, and carl of Shaftefbury. 

At thistime, his conduifl as ar minifter of ^w 
is greatly ceofured,. bccaule he was one of thaf 
junto, known by the name of the CaBal; being fti- 
f{y(ed from tfte initial letters of their tides; C^lifr 
fOrd, A,fhley,. BVucfcingham, A,riington, anrf 
l!,,atrderdate ; bxrt he had iw con^rcmr in fome" «f 
their moft, iniquitous meafuies. 

In the month of November, the feme year,, he 
was raifed to the dignity of Itrrd-high-chancellbr oi^ 
England; an office for which he was emincnriy* 
cjualified, as well hj his great knowledge of the* 
laws and cohftitution of his country, as' by his 
powers of etbcution and eloquence, which enabled 
him to make a great and diftinguiHied figure ifi 
this important poft, the duties of which' ht dif- 
cbarged with uncommon ability, and^ the^^ trrmoif' 
integrity. Yet he held the feals but a ihort time,, 
the king having, thought proper to remove him in 
NovemScr, 1673. And the following accouiit isi 
given of the manner rf his^ refighation by Echartf, 
in Ri's Hiftory of Englimd. *** Soon after the break- 
ing-up of the parliament^ tlie earl was fent for' on 
Sunday morning to.court; as vnis alfo' Sir Hfencager 
Finch, attorney-general", tb. whom tiir feals weie 
promiftd: As foon as die catl' came^ he redrerf witH 
tteking into the doffer, whife* tfie prevailing party- 
waited 
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waited in triumph^ to fee him return without the.* 
purfe. His lordfhip being alone with the king, fald, - 
** Sire, I know .you intend to give the fcals to the 
ajttorney-gcneral, but 1 am fure your majelly never 
ihtendedto difmifs mc with contempt." The king, 
who could not do an ill-natured thing, replied, 
** God's iifti, my lord, I will not do it with any 
circumftance that may look like an affront.'*" 
** Then, fire,'',faid the earl, *' I defire yoiir majefty 
will permit me to carry the feals before you to cha* 
pel, and then &nd for them afterwards from my. 
houfe." To this his majefty readily confented ; ' 
and the earl amufed the king with new^ and efx-- 
tprtaining ftories till the very minute he was to go 
to chapel, purpofely to deceive the courtiers and 
his fucceffor, who he believed was upon the rack, 
for fear he Ihould prevail upon the king to change 
his mind. 

The king, and the earl came out of the clofet, 
talking together and fmiling, and went together to 
chapel, which greatly furprifed them all ; and fome 
ran immediately to tell tlie duke of York, ^at all 
their meafures were broken. After fermon, the earl 
went home with the feals; and that evening the 
king gave them to the attorney-general." 

After he had quitted the court, he continued to 
make a great figure in parliament ; and, in»i675p 
the lord-treafurer Danby introduced the teft-bill 
into the houfe of lords, which was vigoroufly op- 
ppfed by the earl of Sbaftelburjr, who, if we may 
believe bifliop Burnet,, diftiriguifbed hinifelf more 
in this feiEons than ever he had done before. This ' 
d^fpute occafioned a prorogation, and there enfued ■ 
a recefs of fifteen months. 

, When the parliament nict again on the fixtcenth 
of February, 1677, th^e duke of Buckingham argued , 
t^atit ought to be confidered as. diflblved. The 

earl 
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etrl of Shaftefbury. was of the fame opinion, and 
maintained it with fo much warmth, that himfclf, 
the duke, the earl of Salisbury, and the lord Whar- 
ton, .were fent to the Tower, where he continued 
for thirteen months, becaufe he would make nofub- 
miffion ; though the other lords, upon their fub- 
miffion, were immediately difcbarged. 

When he was fet at liberty, he managed the op- 
ppfition to the earl of JDanby's adminiftration with 
fuch'vigour and dexterity, that it was found impof- 
fible to do any thing effeftually inparliam'ent, With- 
out changing the fyftem which then prevailed. 

The king, who defired nothing fo much as to be 
eafy, refolved to make a change, difmifled all the r 
privy- council at once, and formed a new one,, 
This was declared on the twenty-firft of April,' 
1679; and, at the fame time, the earl of Shaftefbury 
was appointed lord-prefident. He did not hold this' 
new honour longer than fix months. He had drawn . 
upon himfelf the implacable hatred of the duke of 
York, by fteadily promoting, if not originally in- - 
venting, ,the projeft of an exclufion-bill ; and there- 
. fore no wonder if a party was conftantly at work : 
againil him. > 

Upon. the king's fummoning a parliament to meet 
at Oxford on the twenty-firft of March 1681, the 
earl of Shaftelbury joined with feveral lords in a; 
petition to prevent its meeting there ; which, how- 
ever, failed of fuccefs. He was prcfent at that par- 
liament, and ftrenuoufly fupported the exclufion- 
bill ; but the duke of York, arid his friends, foon . 
contrived to make him feci the weight of his re- i 
fentinent ; for the Popifli zealots in his intereft, 
who, apprehended that as long as this noble patriot r 
lived, ^heir grand fcheme of introducing the Roman ^ 
Catholic religion, and arbitrary power, into the go- . 
veraipent of Eoglandi wpuld not take cfieft, havings 
n- . failed 
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fiiied in various attempts to take liim off privatdy* 
act^ttipted it pnHicfclf, by prc&nting a bH! of irt^ 
<KftmcnC a^inft him to the gtand^jtiry at the Old 
Bsah^; btit after cxaimning: the witncflcs in open 
cootfty the jury thretr out the bHl, and he was dif- 
chajvged frottir his imprifonmcnt in the Tower, 
where he had been confined frotn July to NovenSt* 
betr 1682, on this maJicious^and groundlef^ chaiige. 
Gbeac rejoicings were made at his acquittal, and ar 
mcdttl was flrucft upon tike occafion. 

Misf lordfliip now juftly appreiiending, that his 
perfon was not fecure in his native country, his 
bictercft enemies being now in Ae zenith of their 
poswev, he refolded to feek for forae place of re- 
tipemenf, whcnc, out of the reach of their cndea^- 
vours' to injure him, he might wear out the fmstH 
rttmainder of hi* life in peace. It was with this 
^ew fha« he embarked for Holland foon after his 
difcharge ; and arriving iafely at Amfterdam, aftter 
a; very dangerous voyage, he took a houfe there, 
propofing to live in a manner fuitJable to his quality, 
Dcing ivifited by pcrfons of the firft diftinftion, and 
treated with all the deference and ref!pe&, he could 
defire : but being feized by bis old diftemper, the 
gout) it immediately flew up into his ftomach, and ■ 
foon b^atoe mortal; fo that he expired on the 
twenty- fecond of January, ^ 1 68 3^ 

His body, being embalmed, wias brought to Eng- 
land, and interred with his anceftbrs at Winbornc 
St. Giles ; and, in 1732, a noble monument, with 
an infcription highly to his honour, was ereAtd by 
the laae earl of Shaftcfbury. 

It was a misfortune to riits noble perfonage, that 
thofe who^ were his profcflfed enemies have trartf- 
mkted to poflerity the hiftory of the times in which 
bff liverf, and of that govcmtnent in which he had 
falarge^a Ol^atti and' this may, in^fome meiitire, 
I ac- 
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account for his not making a very amiable figure 
in hiftory; fo-tiiat,- while his prodigious abilities 
ftaiiy confefled by all, the goodnefs and integrity 
of his intentions are hardly acknowledged by any. 
It is alfo not to be imagined, at this diftance of time, 
what arts and contrivances were fet on foot by his 
enemies in his life-time, to render his name odious 
and deteftable. 

Marchmorit Nedliam is faid to have been em- 
ployed to abuie and defame the earl of Shaftefbury ; 
and particularly in a quarto pamphlet, intituled. 
*' A Pacquet of Advices,- and Animadverfions, fent 
from London to the Men of Shaftelbury ; which 
is of Ufe for all his Majefliy's SubjeAs in the Three 
Kingdoms.*' London, 1676. And^ this abufe is 
transferred, verbatim, into the account given of 
this noble perfon by Anthony Wood, the Oxford 
hiftorlan. 

The earl of Shaftefbury was alfo reprefented as 
having had the vanity to expeft to be chofen king of 
Poland; and this made way 3 for calling him Count 
Tafjky^ alluding to the tap which had been applied" 
upon the breaking- out of the ulcer between his ribs 
when he was lord-chancellor. It was alfo a Hand- 
ing- jell:, with the lower form of wits, to ftyle him 
Shiftibury, inftead of Shaftelbury ; his lordfhip being 
too much addidted to women : and it is recorded, 
that king Charles IL who would both take liberties" 
and bear them, once faid to the earl at court, in a 
vein of raillery and good-humour, and in reference 
only to his amours, '' I believe, Shaftelbury, thou 
art the wickedeft fellow in my dominions :" to 
which, with a low bow, and very grave face, the 
earl ireplied, '* May it pleafe your majefty, of a 
fubjeii 1 believe I am." At which the u.erry mo- 
narch laughed moft heartily. 

*^* Authorities, Biog. Britan. Wood's Athen. 
Oxon. Hume's- Hill. ©fEnglandr 
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The Li fe of 
i&LGERNON SYDNEY. 

XA.jy. 1622, to 1683.] 

•Including Memoirsof William Lord RussBLt. 

THIS illuftrious politician and patriot was the 
fccond fon of Robert carl of Leiceftcr, by his 
^ifc Doiothy, the eldeft daughter «f Henry Piercy, 
carl of Northumberland. He was born about the 
year 1622 ; his noble father gave great attention to 
his education, even in his early years, and in 1632, 
^vhen he went ambaffador to Denmark, he took 
his fon with him ; as alfo when he was fent in the 
fame capacity lo the court of France in 1636 ; and 
at that time bis lively acute genius began to dif- 
play itfclf : and an adivc part in life feeming to 
be befl-fuitcd to the bent of bis natural difpofition, 
ihis father, upon being appointed lord-lieutenant 
pf Ireland* procured him a commillion for a troop 
of :hox:fe in his own regiment in 1641. Upon 
\^hi<!hAie repaired to that kingdom, accompanied 
by his elder brother, Philip lord vifcount Liflc, 
Who afted as 'deputy to his fatlier : the Iriih re- 
bellion had then i^roken out ; and Algernon Syd- 
ney >Hpon m^ny oacafions diftinguiihed himfelf 
with great bravery. 

In 1643, he .had the king's permiffion to return 
to England, with his brother lord Lifle, but witli 
txprefs orders to repair without lofs of time to his 
.majciiy at Oxford ; of which the parlianaent having 

iiitelo 
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intelligence, they were botli taken into cuftody 
upon their landing at feme port in Lancalhire. The 
king fufpefted that they had thrown themfelves 
voluntarily int6 the hands of his eneitiies, and ex- 
prefled his refentment at their behaviour, and the 
event feemed to juftJfy the king's furmiies ; for 
from this time they adhered to the intereft of tlis 
parliament, and Algernon accepted a captain's 
commiilion in the carl of Manchefter's regiment 
of horfc in 1644; *"^> '^ ^645, he was ralfed 
to the rank of colonel of a regiment of cavalry 
by general Fairfax. 

In a Ihort time his brother, lord Lifle, bei? g 
appointed by the parliament lieutenant-general of 
Ireland, and commander in chief of the parliamen- 
tary forces in that kingdom, he ferved on an expe- 
dition, there, under his brother,. >^here he perform- 
ed fuch fignal military exploits, that he was pro- 
moted, to the rank of lieutenant-general of the horfe 
in Ireland, and made governor of Dublin. Rut the 
government of the capital being thought too weighty 
a concern for fo young a man, it was taken from 
him in 1647, and given to colonel Jones, a fenior 
officer. How^ever, upon his return to England, 
he received the thanks of the houfe of commons 
for his good fervices in Ireland ; and a refoiution 
being made that he fhould receive a fui table recom- 
pence, he was foon after made governor of Dover- 
caftle. In 1648, he was nominated one of the 
members of the high court of jufticc, appointed to 
try Charles I. ; but it is certain that he did not aft 
in that capacity, for he neither fat in judgmjnt 
upon the king, nor does his name appear in tlie 
|warrant for his execution ; yet he was a zealous re- 
publican on patriotic principles, and always pro- 
fefled to make Marcus Brutus his model ; fo that, 
when Cromwell ufurped the fuprcme authority, he 
H x^ oppofed 
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oppcfed him with great violence ; and could not 'be 
prevailed upon to accept of any employment civil 
cor military under either of the protestors . 

It is conjcftured by forac writers, that he abfented 
himfelffrom the trigl of Charles 1. incompliance 
^^ith his father's requeft, -wrhofe political principles 
kd him to difapprove of that tranfaftian ; which his 
ion vindicated afterwards in a coriverfation at Co- 
penhagen, by iayine;, " it was the jufteft aftion that 
^ver was done in England, or aiiy where eJfe ;" but 
in juftice to this conliftent patriot, let us obfcrve, 
>that when the univerfity of Copenhagen brouglit 
itheir album to h^m (a book with blank leaves, in 
which they defire learned ftrangers to write what- 
ever they think proper), Algernon Sydney wrote 
5the following lines, and figned his name to thcrat 

Manus hcec intrmca tyrann'is 

* Mnfe put placidam fub liberiate quUtem, 

"From thefe fentiments, compared with the refo- 
lute part he afted in the caufe of civil liberty, far 
which he died, we may fairly conclude, that if any 

* well* concerted plan had been formed for depofing 
Oliver Cromwell, or for putting him to death as a 
juft punifliment for his ufnrpation, Sydney would 
have joined hand and heart in carrying it into exe- 
tcution. 

After Richard Cromwell had refigned the pro- 
.teftorfhip, Sydney really believing that the remnant 
.of tlie Long Pailiamept would ellablifh a repiibli* 
.can fpnn of governrnent, vmoft willingly engaged in 
•the adaiiniftration of public affairs ; and, ^ in M^y, 
1659, was nominated, by the parliament, to be one. 
of the council of ftate ; and, the following month, 
1fte was appointed dne of the three commiffioners . 
1 *' who 
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who were font to the Sound to mediate a peace^ be- 
twetn the kings of Denmark and Sweden. 

Upon the reftoration of Charles II. Mr. Sydney 
wasadvifed by his friends to avail himfclf of his fa* 
tiler's intereft-with the king, and to get his name 
iiiferted in the aft of oblivion pafled upon that oc- 
cafion ; but- he refufed it,, and continued an exile in 
different parts of Europe feventeen years. His Jong- 
eft refidence was at Rome, aod in its environs, where 
he received great civilities from perfons of the firft 
rank, and was highly efteemed for his courage, 
wit, and learning. Tired of paying and receiving 
vifits, and wilhing to withdraw himfelf more from 
the world, he left Italy, and went to Switzerland, 
where he flaid a fhort time with general Ludlow, 
and his other friends and companions in exile. He 
afterwards went to France ^ and it is faid, that when 
he was hunting one day with. Louis XIV. that 
monarch took great notice of a fine Englifli. hunter 
upon which Mr. Sydney was mounted, and. after- 
wards fent a meffage to him, to requeft him to yield- 
it to him at any price he thought proper to fix 
upon it. Sydney anfwered, *' he did not chufe to 
part with his horfe ;" upon which the king, unufcd 
to fuch denials, gave peremptory orders tq tender 
him a proper fum of money, and, in cafe of refufa!,. 
to feize the horfe. Sydney, informed of thefe or- 
ders, inftantly took a piftol and fhot him, faying, 
** his horfe was born a free creature, had ferved a 
free man, and Ihould not be maftered by a king of 
flaves.'* 

In the year 1677, the earl of Leicefter, .being de-- 
firous to fee his fon Algernon before he died, ob- 
tained from the king a fpecial pardon for all pad 
offences ; and he returned home at the very critical ' 
juncture when the parliament urged the king to a 
war againft France ; and as he came laft from that- 
H 3 country,- 
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country, and now took great pains to diffuadc his 
countrymen from preffing adminiflratioiv to declare 
war, fome Ihailow politicians conceived him to be 
in the pay and intei*€ft of France : but Sydney had 
the mod laudable motives for giving this advice : 
I:e had in fa£l been a fpy upon the fecret negocia- 
tions of the Enghfh miniftry and the court of f ranee, 
r.ijd had the moft authentic intelligence, that a per- 
i'eft good underftanding' fublifted between the two 
crowns, and that all the pretended eagernefs of the 
Enghfh miniftry to go to war was only calculated" 
to raife large fupplies, which were afterwards to be 
apphed to the iupport of the extravagant expences 
ot the Englifli court : and if any man at this time 
was in treaty for a penfion from France, it was 
Charles II. himfelf, who cared little how be came 
by money, if he had but fufficient to maintain his 
niiftrefTes, and to keep his favourite courtiers in- good 
humour, 

Mr. Sydney's ' father dying foon after he arrived 
in England, he was under no farther reftraii^ with 
refpeS to his political fentiments and conduft ; arid, 
being unable to fupprefs his indignation at the du- 
plicity of adminiftration," he was foon noticed by 
the emiflaries of the iiiiniflry, and a refolution was 
taken to compafs the ruin of fuch a formidable ad- 
verfary ; and in" this fcheme the duke of York's 
, party heartily concurred, for they detefted his very 
name, as ominous to their caufe. Great intereft 
was made to keep him out of parliament in 1678, 
when he ftood candidate for Guildford : he loft his 
eleftion by court influence ; and though he carried 
it in the next parliament, a double return was made 
by the fame influence, and it was decided againft 
him in the houfc. 

But* not content with this fuccefs, it was refolvcd 
to facrifice him and lord William Ruflfell to tlie fafety 

of 
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of a corrupt, venal adininiftrationi thcfcilluffl-iou$- 
patriots having rendered tliemfelves very obnoxiojus- 
to the court, by oppofing the arhttrary proceedings 
, of the king and his minifters* and by their zeai in< 
pronioting the bill for excluding the duke of York 
from the throne. They were known -to be intimato 
friends, and it Was no fecret that they aflbciatedt 
with the earl of Shaftelbury, and. other roalecon- 
tents, who frequently met together to coftfuk on 
the meafures proper to be taken to prevent the im- 
minent danger tde Church and State would be iri^ 
from a Popifli fucceflbr: andi at ihefe meetings 
feme perfons had gone fo far, as to propofe exciting: 
infurrefiions, as no hopes remained of obtaining 
parliamentary redrcfs for the many grievances the 
nation labqured under; and on this laft circumtlance 
he was indifted for high- treafon- Lord! William; 
RuiTeli was the third, and, at the time he was ac- 
cufed, the only furviving fon of William the fifth 
earl, and firft duke of Bedford,, and, in order to 
ftrike the greater terror into the oppofing party, the 
court began with him. He had taken an aftive 
part in the houfe of commons againft the duke of 
York and the Papifts : he had carried up a vote \. 
againft the duke for the concurrence of the houfe \ 
of lords : he had prcfented the cxclufion-bill to that 
houfe, and, upoq its being thrown outj he rriadean i 
eloquent fpeech at the bar of the houfe of lords,, 
lamenting the conduft of that houfe, and juftifying 
the lower houfe, of which he was a member, for 
paffing the bill ; and he had joined with othei; 
friends to the Proteftant caufe, in prefenting reafons 
to the grand jury of Middlefex for indidlin^ the 
duke of York as a Papift. Thefe were r ore than 
fufhcient caufes for devoting him to deftrudion ; 
accordingly an opportunity offered foon after the - 
H4 difcoverj/ 
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difcoveryof the real, or pretended Rye-houfc plot, 
in Jane, 1683- 

This plot is faid to have been formed < by the 
Prefbyterians of the republican party, and by fomc 
zealous men of eminence in tlie Church of England, 
who dreaded tlie Popifh fucceflion, The delip;n 
was to kill, or to feize upon the king, as he paffed 
through the inclofures, of a farm called The Rye* 
hovff^ in his way from Newmarket to London,, 
which he ufually did, to avoid the public road. It 
is' added, that a fire happening at Newmarket, the 
king returned fooner to London than w^s expefied, 
and before the confpirators were prepared. to execute 
this bafe alTafrmation. A proclamation was ifiued 
on the 23d of June, for apprehending Rumbold, 
a maltfter, the owner of the farm, and feveral offi-«. 
ecrs and gentlemen, who were faid to be the prin- 
cipal confpirators ; and on the 28th lord Howard 
of Efcric, a man of abandoned life and charafter, 
pretending to be ofl^of the confpijators, and ofFer-» 
ing to turn crown, evidence,; was accepted in that 
capacity, upon his accufing lord William Ruffcll, 
and promifing to make good the charge: whereupon 
lord Ruffell was apprehended and fent to the Tower. 
And foon after the fame worthlcfs evidence was 
prevailed upon to accufe Algernon Sydney, who 
was likewife taken into cuftody by a nieflengcr, and 
at the fame time one of the clerks of the privy- 
council feizcd all his papers. 

But, for the reafons already affigned, lord Rufleirs 
trial was expedited without delay. It was brought 
on at the Old Bailey, on the 13th of July : he was 
indifted of confpiring to excite infurreftion imd 
rebellion in the kingdom ; of compaffing and ima- 
gining the deafh of the king ; and of plotting with 
other traitors to -feize his itiajcftyV guards,. &c. 
And fo determined were the miniftry not to let this 

viftim 
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viQini efcape, that the moft unjuftifiable methods 
were taken to convift him precipitately. He defired 
to hav« his trial put off till the next day, becaufe 
fome material witn^ffes could not be in town till late 
at night ; this being refufed, he requefted it might 
be delayed till the afternoon, which was likcwife 
denied. He challenged the foreman ©f the jury, but 
.in that alfo be was over-ruled. The only evidences 
againft him were lord Howard, and colonel Rum* 
fty, another confpirator, who was pardoned by the 
king ; and the whole of their joint-evidence proved 
no more-, than that lord Ruflell had walked up and 
down in a room in the houfe of one Shepherd^' 
while fome perfons held a difcourfe about feizing 
the king's guards, but it was not pretended that he 
either joined company with them, or uttered a 
fingle word. - 

In order to invalidate lord Howard's evidence, the 
earl of Anglefey depofed, on behalf of lord Ruflell, 
that about a week before he had met lord Howard 
at the duke of Bedford's, where he had declared to- 
the duke, that he knew nothing againft his fon, 
or any body elfe concerned in the plot ; and bifliop 
Burnet 'fcorroborated the earl of Anglefey's evidence, 
by declaring, that lord Howard had bee-n with him 
the night after the plot was difcovefed, and he did 
then, as he had done before, with hands and eyes 
J.'fted up to. heaven, fay, '* he knew nothing of any 
plot, nor believed any," and treated it with great 
fcorn and contempt. Mr. 'Howard, a relation of 
lord Howard's, related a conve'rfation with lord 
Howard to the fame purport, and added thefe re- 
markable words : '* If my lord Howard has the 
fame foul on Monday, that he had on Sunday^ this 
cannot be true that he fwears againft my lord RuffelU 
1 am very forry to hear any man of my nameguilty 
- of thefe things/^ ' > v 

Hs: It, 
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- It was evident to every impartial j)erfon in tht 
court, that the teftimony of lord Howard did not 
deferve the leaft degree of credit; yet the jury, 
who were packed for the purpofe, brought him in 
guilty of high-treafon; and though the moft power- 
ful intereft was made to fave him, it had no eifeft ; 
for he could not be brought to make an open de- 
claration in favour of the principle of non- refiftance, 
which was what the court wanted from a man (^ 
his family and intereft ; and his firmnefs in refufing^ 
Jlife, on conditions which he could not reconcile to 
his confciencc, determines his charaftcr, and gives 
him rank with the firft of patriots. It was part of 
his political creed, •* thiat a free nation, like Eng- 
land, might defend their religion and liberty when 
invaded, or taken from them, though under pre- 
tence of colour of law ," and, . in fupport of this 
tenet, he fufFered death; being beheaded on 5 fcafFold, 
erefted for that purpofe, iry Lincoln's-lnn-Fields, 
on Saturday, the 21ft of July, 1683. 

The general outcry againft the jury, who had 
condemned lord Ruffell on the infufficient and cor- 
nipt evidence of lord Howard, made the court 
more wary in their proceedings againft -Algernon 
Sydney, and therefore his trial was delayed till 
other meafures, ftill more arbitrary and illegal, 
bad been taken to fecure bis condemnation. £ut 
at length, their fcheme being ripe for execution, he 
was indifled for high-treafon, and brought to his, 
trial in the court of King's-bench, before the lord 
chief-juftice^Jefieries, on tlie 21ft of November, 
1683. The three, firft witneflcs againft him were, 
Bobei|t Weft, colonel Rumfey, and Mr, Keeling^ 

, whofe evidence amounted only to reports from 
others. Mp. Sydney juftly objeded to the illegality 
ot admitting fuch evidence, but in vain ; for thfc 
iudge icck it down, and delivered it as part of the 

^ proofs 
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proofs againft him, in fumming up the evidence 
to. the jury. Lord Howard then f^ore pofitivelyi . 
that Mr. Sydney was prefent at two meetings, when i 
fchemes had been formed for exciting infurreft^ons^ 
againft the government-, and that he had been con- 
cerned in fending one Aaron Smith into Scotland* 
to engage the difafFefted in that country to join thie 
mal-contents in England ; but, appreheniive that^ 
the jury might not give fufficient credit to the ex-- 
ploded evidence of this worthlcfs nobleman, . the 
attorney-general had recourfe to a moft fhamefiil 
expedient, which ought not to have had the leaft 
weight with the jury. This was to produce a paflage 
from his excellent difcourfes on government^ in i 
proofof hisdefigntoperfuadethe people jof England : 
to fet afide their fovereign, whenever - it (hould ap^ 
pear to them that he .had 'violated the timft ^with s 
which they themfeJves had invefted him; Thus 
a general principle, advanced in a political treatife, 
was conftrued into a fefditious and traiterobs libel 
againft the reigning prince, and madd part of the- 
evidence in a charge of high-treaibn againft the 
author : no parallel inftance can be found in eur ■ 
-hiftory of fuch a perverfion of the law of evidence. 
Mr. Sydney made a Ihort, manly defence, chiefly ■ 
renionftrating againft the unwarrantable flep of 
bringing his writings in evidence againft him, and ^ 
ofFering the moft folid rcafons againft giving ^any 
credit to the teftimony of lord Howard ; who, fince 
he had been in prifon,^ had called at his houfc, and 
told his fervant^ that he was forry Mr. Sydney 
fhould be brought into danger on account of this 
plot, and did then fwear in the prefence of God, 
lifting up his eyes and hands to heaven, that he did , 
not believe in any plot, and that it wa^ but a ftiam. ^ 
The earl of Anglefey, lord Clare, lord Page ty Mr. 
. Philip and Mr. Ed w. Howard, and Dr. Barnet> aga iu 

Ji6 cv..- 
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confirmed the declaration that lord Howard had 
made to them, denying, in the moft folemn manner, 
his knowledge^ of any. plot, or of any perfons con- 
cerned in it ; but all to no purpofe, for the jury 
being packed, as in the cafe of lord Ruflell, he was 
brought -in guilty ; and the ufual fentence was 
pafled upon him to be hanged, drawn, and quar- 
tered, which, as a fpecial favour, was changed to 
beheading. He fuffcred on Tower-hill, the 7th of 
'December, 1^)83, and met death with heroic for- 
titude. His remains were interred the next day at 
Penfhurft in Kent, among thofe of his noble an- 
ceftors- 

H^ left bejiind him, *' Difcourfes.upon Govern- 
xnent." . The firft edition of which wa&. publiflied 
in ,i6q8, the. fecond in 1704, in folio. To the 
lecond was added the paper he delivered to the 
fberifF^ on t^ic fcaffold : but the beft edition is the 
very elegant one in 4to, publilhed in 1772, at the 
expeuce of the I^tc Thomas Hollis, Efq; a gentie- 
man, who, in a private ftation, rendered himfelf 
remarkably ufeful to his country, by reviving and 
encouraging-public virtue, and patriotic independent 
priifcipleSf This edition, which was revifed, cor- 
re£led, and much improved, by the reverend IVJr. 
Robertfon, contains his letters, his trial, and 
fome Memoirs of his life/ not to be found in the 
former. ^ » 

Sydney's I)ifi:ourfes on Government have been 
confidered, by Jjpany learned men, as an ample 
compenfation for, the lofs of Cicero's fix books 
de Republica ; and, as they are adapted to the genius 
of the Britifh conftitution, they undoubtedly merit 
the attention of every fludious EngHlliman. 

In the fecond volume of Sir John Dalrymple's 
** Memoirs of Great Britain and Ireland,*' pub- 
liflied in 1772, charges are brought' agai nil the 

condu^ 
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conduft and charafters "both of lord Ruffcll and Al- 
gernon Sydney. Thefe charges are, that lord Ruf- 
fell intrigued with the court of Verfaillcs, and that 
Algernon Sydney took money from it. The papers 
on which thefe charges are grounded; we are in- 
formed by Sir John Dalrymple, are to be found 
in the Depot des Affaires Eirang^res at Verfailles, and 
werC' written -by Monf# Barillon, ambaflador from 
the court of France to that of England, in the 
reign of king Charles the- Second. In 1773, was 
publifhed, by Dr. Towers, ** An Examination into 
*' the Nature and Evidence of the Charges brought 
** againft Lord William Ruflel and Algernon Syd- 
" ney, by Sir John Dalrymple, Bart, in his Me* 
** moirs of Great Britain." In this piece the au- 
thor remarks, that, '•' Ruffel and Sydney were con» 
*' demned- in tlieir own time, without law, and 
** without 'juftice. Let not,*' fays he, *' pofterity 
** condeiitn them, but on the fulleft evidence." He 
fliews, that of the troth of the charges againft them, 
or of the authenticity of the- papers on which they 
are grounded, no proper evidence has yet been pro- 
duced ; and of the charge ag-ainft lord Ruflel, he 
obferves, that admitting the \vhole of what is flated 
in Dairy mple's papers to be true, it does not ap- 
pear, that lord Ruflell had any private views to ai>« 
fwer by his negociation with the French minifter, 
of that he promoted any meafures which he ccJnfi- 
dered as detrimental to the interefts of his country. 
Of Lord Ruflell Drr Towers fardier fays, that, 
** He was not more diftinguilhed by his :noble 
*' birth,' 'than by his many amiable qualities, and 
** the excellency of his charafter. He was a duri- 
*' ful fon, an afFeftionate hufband, and a tender pa- 
** rent ; generally beloved and efteemed for hisbe- 
*♦ nevolence, integrity, and honour; aiid indeed 
** his pcrfonal virtues were acknowledged even by 
7 ^ **his 
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** his enemies. ^ His nobie birth, and the amiable* 
^* nefs of his cbarafter, together with his zeal for 
** the caufe of public freedom, placed him at the 
•* head of the Whig intereft in the houfe of com- 
•* mons ; and, in this capacity, he difcovered the 
** moft extreme folicitude for tlie religion and liber- 
** ties of his country, at a time when they were ex- 
'* pofed to attacks of the ihoft dangerous . and 
•* alarming nature." 

Of Algernon Sydney, Dr. Towers fays, " He 
** was a man of fine genius, ftudious and learned, 
** and of elevated fentimcnts ; and ever animated 
** by a generous ardour in defence of the liberties 
*• of his country, and the common rights of nian- 
•* kind. One of the moft remarkable features in 
*' Sydney's charafter, was a noblenefs and dignity 
•• of foul, which appeared fo ftrongly in his aftions, 
** and in his writings, as to render it impoilible for 
•< us to believe, but upon the fulleft and 'moft cer- 
•• tain evidence, th^t any temptation could prevail 
** On him to aft in a dilhonourable or unworthy 
*• manner. His high fpirit appears even in his let- 
** ters to his father, the earl of Leicefter ; who 
*• fometimes cenfured him for imprudence, in 
•* avowing his fentiments with an opennefs and 
*« freedom that were manifeftly prejudicial to him. 
•* But he had a foul above diljguifc, and fuperior to 
<• the little arts of iriterefted men. 

•* In a letter to one of his -friends in England, 
<* written when he was in exile, are the following 
*• expreffions :•'— " Whilft I live, I will endeavour 
••to preferve my liberty ; or, at leaft, not confcnt 
•* to the deftroying it. I hope I (hall die , in 
** the fame principles in which I have lived, 
** and I will live no longer than they can preferve 
•« me. I have in my life been guilty of many fol- 
*< lies ; bujt, as 1 thiak> of no meaunefs. I will 
2 '' n©t 
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^ not blot and defile that which is paft, by endea* 
** vouring to provide for the future. I have ever 
" had in my mind, that, when God fhould caft 
*' me into fuch a condition, as that I cannot fave 
*' my life, but by doing an Indecent thing, he (hews 
•* me the time is come wherein I (hould refign it.** 
— " Shall we haftily believe of the man capable of 
** thefe fentiments, and the general tenor of whofe 
** life appears to have correfponded with them, 
** that he could be prevailed upon to take money 
** from the court of France for an unworthy pur- 
** pofe ? and when the inflexibility of his fpirit, in 
•• matters in which he believed himfelf to be right, 
** would not fufFer him meanly to fupplicate even 
^* liis own father for money, or hi the leaft to recede 
•' from his principles, when reduced to the greatcft 
** ilraits, and in a foreign country ?" 

Even admitting the papers publilhed by Sir John 
Dairy mple to be genuine, and the fads contained 
in them to be true, which has never yet been 
proved, it does not appear, that he was engaged 
in any tranfadtions unfavourable to the liberties of 
his country. After the time in which the money is 
faid to have been paid to Sydney, the French mi- 
jufter, Barillon, who is ftatcd to have paid it, fays, 
ill one of his difpatches to the French court, as 
pubiiflied by Dalrymple, ** The Sieur Algernon 
*• Sydney is a man of great views, and very high 
'' dcfigns, which tend to the eftabliftimentof a re- 
" public." And in another letter he fays, thatMr.- 
Sydney " always appeared to liim to have the 
** fame fentiments, and not to have changed 
•* maxims." 

The charaftcrs of Algernon Sydney and lord 
Ruiiell were alfo defended againft the acc'ufations 
Wought by Sir John Dalrymple, in an Introduc- 
tion 
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tion to the Letters of Lady Ruflell, publifhcd in 4to» 

*^* /uthortties. General Biog. DiA. Memoirs 
prefixed to the edition.of Sydney's works, by Mn 
Hollis. Towers's Examination into the Nature 
and Evidence of the Charges brought againft lord 
William Ruflell and Algernon Sydney, 8vo. 1773- 



The life or 

JAMES BUTLER, 

DUKE OF ORMOND. 

[A-D. 1610, to 1686.] 

JAMES BUTLER, the feventh earl, and firft 
duke of Ormond, was born in 16 10, aiid at 
the age of three years was carried over into Ireland* 
In 1619, his father Thomas, eldeft fon of Wal- 
ter, earl of Ormond, being drowned inhis paflage 
to England, he was called lord James, as heir-ap- 
parent of his grandfather. The year afterwards he 
was brought by his mother to England, and livedo 
for a (hort time, with a Popifh fchool- matter, who 
bred him in the errors of the Romifli Church till 

the 
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the acceflion. of king James, who, confidering him 
as award of the crown, placed him in the houfe of 
archbiftpp Abbot: but his majefty, having at that 
.lime fei^cd upon his grandfather's eftate, allowed 
Jiim only forty ppunds a year for the fupport of him- 
felfand hi^ fer>vaht ; and made the archbilhop no 
allowance- for his maintenance or education. By the 
archbifliop he is faid to have been firft inftrufted in 
the principles of the Proteftant religion, to which 
he adhered .to his death.. 

• At the age of fix teen he left Lambeth, and lived 
with his grandfather, vvho had recovered his liberty 
and a great part- of his eftate : and being now no 
longer confined to his former j^enurious allowance,. 
he engjigedin the aqiufements and diverfions of young 
men, and was particularly delighted with the per- 
formances of the theatre ; fo that moft of the emi« 
nent players, had the honour of his acquaintance : 
but he did not lofe in his diverfion that regard to 
his fortune and mterefl; which becomes a rational 
and prudent mind ; for feeing the eftate of lord 
Prefton, which had been with fo much violence 
forced fijom the houfe of Ormond, now wholly de- 
volved to an heirefsj he found means of marrying 
her, and fo put an endjo the differences which had 
given fb much 4ifturbance to both families, and 
by which his grandfather had feverely fuffered. 

In .1632, about two years after his marriage, he 
became, by the death of his grandfather, earl oF 
Ormond; and, being naturally of an aftive and 
enterprizing charafter, foon engaged in public 
affairs ; and by the countenance of the earl of Straf- 
ford, then lord-deputy of Ireland, he took an ac- 
tive part in tl>e Iriili houfe of peers. 
' The regard which the deputy, who was remark- 
ably well qualified to judge of meo, always thought 
proper to fliew him, was begun by a very odd oc- 
currence. 
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currence. The animofity in the Irifh parliament 
had rifen fo high, that there was danger left* their 
debates Ihould terminate in blood ; and left, as it 
has been related of Polifh aflemblies, they fiiould 
appeal from argument to the fword. For this rea- 
fon, the lord -deputy publifhed a proclamation, hj 
' which he forbade any man to fit in either houfe with 
his fword ; a precaution which had been ufed in 
former times. 

When the lords therefore entered the houfe, their 
fwords were delivered by them at the door to the 
ufher of the black- rod, who ftood ready to receive 
them ; but, when the earl of Ormond was about to 
enter, he refuftd to deliver his fword ; and told the 
ulhcr, who enforced his demand with fomc rude* 
nefs, •* That, if he,had his fword, it fhould be in his 
body.** The deputy, imagining his authority treated, 
by this refufal, with contempt, fent for the earl, 
and demanded the reafon of his .difobedience ; but 
was anfwered, by being prcfented with the writ 
in which he was lummoned, as earl of Ormond, to 
fit in parliament girded with a fword. The deputy 
had nothing ready to offer as a reply, and the earl 
therefore was difmiffed, not only without cerifure, 
but with fuch efteera of his (jpirit (which was, in- 
deed, on this occafion more confpicuous than his 
prudence,) that the lord- deputy had him, ever after- 
wards, in particular efteem ; and, when he return- 
ed to England, recommended him to the privy- coun- 
cil as one who was likely to prove a great aiid able 
fervant of the crown. 

In 1640, an army being thought neceffary to be 
raifed in Ireland, the care of making the levies, and 
afcertaining their maintenance, from the funds ^ 
which the parliament had provided, was repofed in 
the earl of Ormond. This army was to have ren- 
dezvouzed at Carrickfergus, and to have been tran- 
ijported from thence to Scotland ; but tlie pacifica- 
tion 
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tJon which foon after followed prevented the exe- 
cution of the defign. ' 

The next year broke out the terrible and bloody 
Irifh rebellion, made for ever memorable by a rage 
of cruelty fcarcely ever exercifed on any othpr occa- 
fion, and which filled that unhappy country, for 
many years, with flaughter and defoiation. Themoft 
cruel and furious, though not the ableft leader 
of this rebellion, was Sir Phelim O'Neil, who opened 
the horrid fcene on the twenty-fecond of Oftober, 
the day appointed for the general infurreftion, by the 
feizure of the caftle of Charlemount. a very impor- 
tant fort upon the pafs of Blackwater. 

The perfidy with which he tranfafted thi^ firft 
part of his fcheme, was a natural prelude to the 
barbarities which he praftifed in the profecution of 
it. He fent word to the lord Charlemount, who 
was governor of the fortrefs, that he would that day 
be his gucft ; and an entertainment was accordingly 
provided ; to which, as was not uncommon in thoie^ 
times, great numbers reforted, as to a general fef- 
tival. Lord Charlemount had one company of 
{bldiers in his garrifon ; but thiy not fufpe&ing 
danger, and being equally inclined with the ftran- 
gers to pafe the day in plenty and merriment, laid 
afide their arms, and mingled with the company. 
The table was fpread. the guefts were gay, and all 
was jollity and civility till towards evening, when 
Sir Phelim finding all his accomplices entered, and 
all dangers of refiftance removed, feized upon lord 
Charlemount, and his family, while his followers 
murdered or fecured the foldiers, and took pofleffion 
of the caftie. 

On the fame day, many other chieftains raifed 
their fepts, and endeavoured to take poffeilion of 
the towns in their neighbourhood ; at fome of which 
they fucceeded, and at others were difappointed. 
T^ey grew, however, every day ftronger, as they 

were 
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w^re abfoiute mafters of all that was to be found iir 
the open country, and had therefore fufficient meant 
to tempt the needy peafants to join tbem. The 
whole country of Craven was reduced by Philip 
0*ReiIy, and feveh others by other leaders, in tiie 
firft week; and Sir Phelim O'Neil had gathered 
in the fame time a body of near thirty thoufand. 
men ; which is a fufficient proof of the intention of 
the Irifh to rebel ; but is it not likewife a rcafonable 
ground of fufpicion, that, fince the efleft muft bear 
a natural proportion to the caufe, they had received 
fome general provocations ; that the Englifli h^d 
forgotten that induftry with wliich difputed titles 
ought always to be enjoyed ; -and that kindnefs,- 
with which intrtiders, however powerful, and how- 
ever fupported,. ought always to endeavour to re- 
*commend themfelves to original inhabitants ? 

It is apparent, that the followers of Phelim O'Neil 
had* in a ftort time, learned to take pleafure in 
^ cruelty; and not only to murder thofe who fell 
"into their hands without reludance, but with mer- 
riment and deliglit : and, fo much had he height- 
ened their barbamy, that, if tl>ey happened to have 
no prifoners tO' deftroy, they would amufe tJiem- 
-felves with fcizing the cattle^ not to drive them 
2£way or devour them, but to torture them ; a4id 
would cut off the legs of Iheep or oxen, and leave 
triem to expire in lingering agonies. Hy this ftupid 
x:ruclty did they deftroy great numbers of the cat- 
tle, which the deatU orefcape of the owners put into 
their hands : and by this praftice did they, in any 
interval of human maflacre, keep their hearts from. 
learning to relent. 

' Sir Phelim was fo far from endeavouring to re- 
' prefs this rage of cruelty, that he encouraged ft by, 
his own example ; for, whenever he was acciden- 
tally difcompofed, his rage always broke out in 
fome horrible and ufelefs aft of cruelty. , At one 

time 
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^time he ordered the lord Charkmount, whom he had 
feized at Charlemount, to be (hot ; at anoUier, he, 
maflacred great ' numbers whom he had received 
under his own hand to quarter; and was every 
day inventing new forms of barbirity, and accu* 
mulating oi\e murder upon another* 

The accounts which have been generally received 
of this horrid maffacre are,, in many circumftancc&, 
•very remote fr6m truth* It,is aflertcd, that, atleaft^' 
150,000 Enghfli were deftroyed ; and, to aggravate 
^ht horror, it is added, that they were all butchered 
in one day; but it is certain, that there was no 
particular day remarkable for bloodlhed ; and it is 
probable, that the numbers maflacred did not ex- 
ceed 37,000. ; a dreadful flaughter, which furely 
needs not to be made more deleftabJe by any exag- 
gerations. V . 

It was upon this occafion that the earl of Ormoiid 
received his firft military appointment from 
Charles I. in an afFeftionate letter, dat^ at Edin- 
burgh, in Oftober 1641, defiring him to take 
upon, him the command of the -array, in quality of 
Jieutenant-general of his majefty's forces in Ireland^ 
In confequence of this commiflion, the earl of 
Ormond continued to ferve the king with all the 
zeal tliat bravery and fidelity coufd infpire, though 
not with the fucce.fs which might have been &x- 
pefted from him, had he been at liberty to form 
hi« own meafures, and to lay hold of thofe advan- 
tages which, whenever his own diligence had pro- 
cured them, the delays of the lords juftices cojn* 
pelled him to lofe ; and, in the mean time, he was 
forced to ftruggle with numberlefs calumnies, 
which his loyalty to the king probably drew upon 
him,; for at this time the prevailing party in Eng* 
land began, to charge. the king, amongft other, at* 
tempts againft the conftitutipn and religion of the na- 
tion, 
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^ion, with the crime of having encouraged the jc- 
beliion and mal&cre of Ireland. 

The earl of Ormond, however, having defeated 
the rebels at Kilrufh, and diftinguifhed himfelf by 
many other aAions as a general and fubjeft, the 
king, fince his aiiairs were at that time in fuch a 
iituation that he had nothing but honours to beftow« 
tliought it proper to diftinguilh him by a higher 
title ; and therefore in 1642 created him marquis 
of Ormonc}. 

About the fame time, a controverfy between liim 
and the earl of Leiceftef, then lord-lieutenant, vas 
decided in fuch a manner as gave, him power to dif- 
pofe, while the lord-lieutenant was abfent, of all 
th&pofls that ihould becomes vacant in the army : 
by which his intereft was increafed, and his autho- 
>rity confirmed ; as the foldiers had no means of 
obtaining preferment but by gaining the approba- 
tion of their general : but this new dignity con^ 
ferred no ftrength, and he was only expofed to th« 
mortification of feeing himfelf unable to return the 
regard which had been Ihewn him by bis mailer, 
by any important 'fervice, which he had every day 
lefs hopes of effefting, as tlic parliament declared 
more openly againft the king. Some forces were 
indeed fent, but under commanders who rather 
hindered than promoted the fuppreffion of the re- 
bels ; for, by plundering all indifcriminately, they 
weakened thofe moft who were leaft able to bear 
new loflcs ; by ^ifregarding all thofe who afted 
by the king's authority, they deftroyed the union 
which was neceflary to fuQcefs; and, by treating 
the whole kingdom witli unreafonable fevetity, they 
encouraged tlie opinion, that nothing lefs than ex- 
tirpation was intended ; and therefore added to the 
ardour of refentment, the fury of defpair. 

Ia 
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In the fprtng of the year 1643, ^^ ^*s thought 
iieceiliiry to fend the army into the field, and aa 
expedition was intended for the conqneft of Rofs 
and Wexford. The marquis of Ormond fct ou^ 
therefore with his forces, and came before Rofs on 
the 1 2th of March ; and would foon have been able 
to take it, being at firft but weakly garrifoned, had 
not the juftices neglefted to fend him, not only am- 
munition, but viduals for his foldiers ; all which, 
being to be tranfported by fea,- was fo negligently 
provided, that the wind, which was for many days 
favourable, altered before 'the veffel was ready for 
the voyage ; and the army, inftcad of annoying the 
enemy, had no care fo prefling as that of procuring 
bread : fo that, in thefe circumftances, it was found 
neceflary to draw off the army from before the place, 
and by the appearance of a retreat to induce tlie 
ehemy to fally out, and come to an engagemei>t» 
This ftratagem fucceeded, and the rebel army was 
defeated^: and the marquis, being matter of the open 
country, fuppHed his army witli provifions. 

But the diftrefs and poverty ot the army was the 
fame foon after the viftory as before it ; for, though 
the country furnifhed them with provifions fufficient 
for a retreat, yet, being naked and exhaufted, it 
would not fnpply any ftores for a longer fupport, 
and therefore they returned to Dublin, where they 
found the fame diftrefs, and where they were again 
to reprefent, to remonftrate, to petition, and to 
ftarve. The juftices were unwilling that the king 
fliould receive any information x)f the ftate of the 
natioHr or^f the army; and therefore the marquis 
of Ormond, who was not equally inclined to make 
his fovereign contemptible, fent, without their > 
concurrence, fuch a narrative as was concerted by 
him with fevetal of the privy -council. 

This, 
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This, with other accounts which tmd been tranf-. 
niitted, had I'uch an efFeft, that Sir William Par- 
fons was at length removed from his' office of lord 
juftice, and was fucceeded by Sir Henry Tichbournc, 
who had more affeftion for-the king's fervice. But 
the change of one ot the governors, though it juight 
fet the marquis free from fome embarrafsments, could 
contribute' very little to the fupport of the army, 
\\'hofe neceflities grew every day more prefBng, and 
whofe hopes of relief became more diftant ; for the 
Papifts enlarged their quarters on every fide. 

Diftrefs thus hourly increafing, and the enemy, j 
though they were often driven out of the field, yec 
returning to it with greater numbers, it was at 
length thought convenient by the king, that a cef- 
fation of arms Ihould be propofed ; and a commif- 
fion to treat was fent to. the marquis of Ormond, 
who approved of the meafure, but knew not how 
to fet it on foot without inconvenience^ or difgracc 
to his fovereign. " . - , 

It was neceflary to the king's honour, that the 
firft offer Ihould be made by the rebels ; and it was 
likewifc proper, that the council Ihould own, in 
fome folemn manner, their conviftion of the im- 
prafticability of eftablifhing the peace of the nation 
by any other mean?. 

In order to procure the firft overtures from the 
Irilh; agents were employed, who, after long deli- 
beration, prevailed upon them topropofe aceflatioft 
for twelve months ; imd, that the juflices might 
have no pretences that a negociation of fuch im- 
portance was fet on foot, either without their con- 
currence, or in oppofition to their advice, the 
rnarquis firft demanded, in a full council, Whether 
any man could offer a propofal more honourable 
for the king, or more advantageous to the nation, 
than that of a ceflation? None had any thing to 

offer, 
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4fftTy or could give any information of any meafqrcs 
that had a probable appearance of fuccefs ; and 
therefore a ceflation was neceflarily to be admitted 
as the onlyrefource then remaining. The marquis 
was willing, however,, that no poffibility of fufpi- 
cion fliould be left, that might fiibjeft this part of 
his condufltothe imputation of cowardice, or aa^ 
inclination to gratify the rebels by conceffions* 
which might have been avoided • and therefore, to 
put a ftop for ever to all fudi infinuations, he made 
an offer, That, if the juftices and council, whw 
were beft acquainted with the condition of die ftatcy 
covdd procure only ten thoufand pounds, half in 
money, and half in ammunition and provifions, he^ 
t57ould ftill profecute the war, mid endeavour, to e4i- 
large his quarters. 

' Upon this propofal, the mayor of Dublin, and 
ibme of the moft wealthy citizens, were required 
to attend, and confult by what m'eans fuck a fupply 
could be procured : but they declared their opinion, 
tliat no fuch levy could be made ; and that the. 
country was too much exhaufted to be able to give 
any farther affiftance for its own prefervation. The 
marquis was therefore at full liberty to purfuc hisB 
own meafures, and proceed to negotiate a ceflation j 
but the rebels were fully fenfible of their own fupe- 
riority, and were therefore not eafily to beperfuaded 
to fuch terms as it was fit to allow them. 

. About this time, arrived likewife a commiflioner 
from the pope, with a fupply of money, and with 
itores of war. Thefe. added great weight to the in- 
fluerKre which his holinefs exerted in oppofing the 
ceflation ; but there were in the army of tiic Papifts 
men of great rank and reputation, who ftill retained 
their duty to the king, and who wiflicd, with the 
utmoft ardour, to put a Hop to the defolat-ions ^>r 
their country. Thefe men ftrugglcd verv earneftly 
Vol. IV* 1 ' for 
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iSbr the eeffittion, and bjr their means it was at bit 
concluded. 

The articles were not ratified till September ; and, 
in the mean time, the Irilh bad not only ' gathered 
in the harveft almoft without interruption^ but had 
frequently adventured by the night into the Engliih 

JuartersV and reaped the corn, and carried it away : 
> that the only juft complaint diat could be made 
againft the ceiTation was, that it was too long de-* 
kyed; but that delay was unavoidable, where fo 
many men of different interefts, opinions, and in<- 
clinations, were to be confulted. 

This ceffation, however, while it hurt only the 
Papifts, whofe union it brofcb, and, whofe ardour 
it relaxcd> was reprefentcd by the enemies of thdr 
marquis, and of the king, as an unfeilbnable con^ 
^efiion ; and loud clamours were raifed, as if the 
Protcftant intcreft had been betrayed, and tlie nation" 
given up by treaty. ' 

Yet thefe complaints had no weight with his raa- 
jefty ; and the influence, fidelity, and diligence, of 
the marquis pf Ormond became fo confpicuOus, that ' 
he thought it neceflary to confer upon him the lieu- 
tenancy of the kingdom; and he foon afterwards 
received the fword of ftate, and entered upon hia 
ofiice ; not, indeed, with much hope of ferving his 
king, or remedying many of the diforders. They 
had proceeded too far to give way to a government 
which was without any force to Support it ; which • 
only a very fniall diftrift, profcfled to obey ; and which 
had no advantage, but that of its legality. He had 
therefore this only comfort, that though he could 
not do much, he could yet do more than wiy other 
man ; and that what authority was yet maintained 
by his fovercign in Ireand was the confcquenc^ of 
the reputation and influence of the lieutenantt 

la 
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In th« beginning ^f his lieutenancy, he war 
cmbarraflcd with many difficulties^ He was to en- 
deavour to retain all, without having the mean^ of 
tecompenfing any ;^ and to command without the 
power of compuifion. There were few who diought 
their duty of fo much importance as to be prefcra-» 
ble to their intereft ; and undoubtedly many, if they 
were inclined to the rights were, in-die diftraAion 
of oppofite motives, unable to determine dieir own 
choice. . , 

- In tlic midft of thefe perplexing difturbances, Ic 
was hoped that he might feud fome affiftance ix> ^le 
Royalifts; but armies could not be cnlifted, nor 
tranfported^ without ^4y or provifion; and he was 
unprovided with money. 

The Irifli, during the ccflation, by which fome 
dcfiresof a fixed and lafling peace could not but be 
cxcitcdj fent comraiffioners to Oxford, to treat with 
the king; but, at firft, propofcd conditions which 
could not, without reproach, be made the founda^ 
lion of a trcs^ty ; ind on which, therefore, .no con- 
ference was allowed. They foon difcovered that 
they had required more than could be granted ; and 
therefore, in ^ few days, moderated their demands.; 
infifting only on the abrogation of the penal laws 
againft recufants ; 'the right of enjoying polls and 
offices in the government ; the exclufion from the 
parliam'ent of all pcrfons who had not eftates in the 
kingdom of Irelandj and a general aft of oblivion 
which (hould fecure both perfon aad eftate. 

To thefe feveral other propofitions were added, 
of lefs importance, or lefsextenfive in their confe- 
quences i upon which, the treaty of peace was wholly 
referred to the marquis of Ormond, who was more 
-acquainted than the court with the condition of 
Ireland, ^nd whofe perfonal influence ovcfr .many of 
tlie commiilioners might enable him to it^Ton with 
I * more 
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more io^mediate reference to their particular opinions 
' and defigns, and. to fuggeft motives more likely to 
operate upon their minds than general argument. 
. In fhort, many cogent, reafons concurred for 
tlirowing the burthen of this treaty upon the lord 
lieutenant ; but mofl of the arguments which in- 
clined the council at Oxford to chufe him for the 
ta(k, were of equal weight to determine him againft 
the undertaking ; therefore he intreated the king's 
permiffion to lay down the fword, that the direftion 
of the affairs 6f Ireland might be committed to fome 
perfon more equal to the burthen. 

But before any anf^er could arrive to th]s requeft 
the peace was concluded, widiout any conceffioni 
difadvantagcous to the Proteftant religion, or dero- 
gatory from the 'honour of the king. Upon this the 
marquis, in order to promote the king's intereft| 
and reconcile the confederate Irifh, marched wiiU 
afmall force to Kilkenny, where he was received 
with refpe£l» by. the fupreme council, as governor 
of the kingdom ; and from thence he proceeded to 
the remoter parts of the ifland ; but he had not gone 
ftr before he received intelligence of a defign laid 
by Cj'N'eil to furprize him, and to force him to con- 
fent to a new -peace upon other terms. O'Neil was 
to be affifted by Prefton ; and both were endeavour- 
ing, in the moft fccrct manner, todireft the march 
of their forces fo as to intercept the lieutenant in 
his progrefs. 

Of this defign he received fueh accounts as he, 
could not diftruft, and therefore returned to Dublin 
. with the utmoft caution and expedition; his wag- 
• gons being plundered at Kilkenny, and his plate, 
and other things of value, taken away. 

The pope's nuncio, then in Ireland, now found 
himfclf matter of the field; and, that hi? defigns 
might be no. longpr pbitrufted, he Jed Jiis.army to 

Kilkenny, 



Kilkenny^ and imprifoncid the fupreme council 
which he had found not fufficiently difpofed t^ coav- 
ply with his pro pofals. ' 

That the government might fee carried on, hte 
faiT^moncd an affembly of the clergy, who invefted 
thcmfelves with the authority'which they had taken, 
from the council, and afltimed the unlimited direcf-. 
tion of temporal as well as fpiritual affairs. They 
^were now atthe height of proiperity, ahdendeavouiv 
ing to extend their authority to the utmoft boundat? 
lies of the kingdom, and determined to put an end to 
the lieutenant's authority, they ordered their farceSt 
to beiiege DubJin. 

The two bodies of men under O'Neil and Pr^f- 
ton did not not wholly truft, or very diligently affifl", 
.each otlier ; and there was fon:\e profpe£k of a treaty 
with Prefton for the unioft with the lord-lieutenant 
'againft- O'Neil ; But Prefton was fo unfteady, and 
the Irifh- confederates had fo little fidelity, that nor- 
thing was to be trufted to their honour or their oaths > 
and. therefore the marquis would not put the laft 
remains of the Proteftant- power into their hands j 
•but refolved to fuftain a ficge in Dublin, which lie 
Jbad fortified and pro\'id^d as well a& be could ; the 
^mardiionefs and other ladies having, to encourage 
the wo-rkmen and inhabitantsy carried bafkets of 
mould to form the trenched. 

But, though fortifications might be built, pro-- 
vifions could not be procured in anexhaufted coun^ ' 
try; and therefore his enemies, who were well ac- 
quainted with his diftrefs, had nothing more to dc 
'but to prevent the importanon of fupplies, and this 
they effefted ; fothat he muft have fubmittedat dif- 
cretiojn, if he bad not -delivered up tlieicity, and 
his commiffion, to the deputies and the army fent 
from the parliament of England, to whom, the- 
king had informed- him, that he defined the king- 
. . / ^ 1 i \. • doiU' 
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jom fliouMy when it could be kept no longer, l>e 
^e&gptAt rather than to the Irifh. 

When the commiffioners, who were difpatched 
to treat with him for the furrcndeV of the city, and 
of his authority, arrived at^ Dublin, they (ikbwife 
wpre inclined to impofc fuch conditions upon him, 
as the drftrels tx> which they faw him reduced might 
4)b!l5ge hin to accept. But thefe he thought inpon- 
^£fteiU -with his honour and his doty, and therefore 
MjfiSacd tfieir offers^ and fuffered tiiem to depart 
mritliout any agreement : but his diftreffes every day 
iificre^afing, and the inhabitants of the place growl- 
ing difcontented, he was at laft conftraiaed to yield 
0n fueh terms as he couU obtain ; ajid, in July, 
.J647, he refignedhis authority, aad departejl from 
^he kingdooi* which he had defended with fo much 
fidelity, aad governed with fo much wifdom. 

The confederate Irifli durft no longer continue the 
fiege, but retired when the new garrifim was ad- 
mitted, and returned iato the country, where it 
was now neceifary for tham to uuile ^un&si more 

* furious and potent .eoemy. 

Thofe that had adher^ to the k'mg aisd tte nwr^ 
quis were now without any advantage from their 
loyalty, being.equally hated and fufpefted on every 
fide. When the marquis left Dublin in this for- 
lorn and calamitous condition, he could not for- 
bear declaring, with that chearfulnefs which has 
been ufually known to accompany great minds, 
tliaLt he cxpeftcd fome time or other to return iria 
ilate of power and profperity, oj|vhich there was not, 
at that time, any profp-ft ; for the king was in 
the hands of his moft implacable enemies, ali his 
forces were fupprejSed, and all bis garrifons furrco- 
dered. 

The marquis, however, whofe ardour for tte 

* iervice of liis mafter did not depead upon fortune, 

went 
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went to attend faim at Hampton-court. H*e the 
marquis was admitted to that confidence which fi<fc- 
lity fo long tried inight juftly expeft ; and, when 
he ofFered to refign the lieutenancy, in which he had 
been able to eflFeA fo Uttle, was told by the kirtg, 
that he fhould keep his commiffion to a time of better 
fortune ; for that no other Ihou Id have the fatisfao- 
tion of enjoying that authority which he had ufed fb 
well, though fo unfucccfsfully. The lord-licutc- 
tenant then gave him an account of the {late of Ire-- 
.land, and of his own conduft, in a long memorial. 

He liad now the iatisfa^ion to firKl that his en*- 
deavonrsy boweveria^profperouSy were well accept*- 
cd, and that he ftill retained the favour of his fo- 
▼ereign, but he was by no mean^ in a ftate of hap- 
pinefs-orfafety ; for he was not only allifted wiA 
the misfortunes of his mader, who was then vifibly 
lofing the litde influence and rcfpe^l which his cha- 
mber had hitherto enabled him to retain, even ^ 
among thofe who pow had him in their power ; 
but he was likewife himfelf harraflfed with perfonal 
difficulties, the debts whfch he'had oontrafted for 
the pTiblic lervice being ftow demanded. 

Indeed he had, by his capitulation, fix months^ 
to liquidate them ; but, this term being very nearly 
exjrired, he made his apprehenfions of them thte 
pretext for going 'oflF privately ; though the real 
motives were an order from the committee afc 
Derby-houfc, dated in February, 1648, requiring 
him to fend thcna, upon his parole of honour, and 
under his own haixl, an affuran4:etfiathe would not, 
during his rciidenc^j in England, do any thing p re - 
judical to the pariiame«it; and he had no inclina-* 
tion to ,be {ctved with tfins order. He was alfo fen- 
fible.they were grown jealous of him, and wanted 
a pretence to feiae upon his perfon, for which he 
iiad been advifed t warrant was aQually iffued; 

It \ 
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It was therefore prudent to provide for lih fore*- 
reign's interefts, by fecuring his own liberty ; and . 
croffing the country from Afton, about ten miles 
<iillant from i^riftol, where he had fixed his reli:^ 
.dencc, the better to carry on the correfpondence he 
had entered into with the lord Inchiquin, he took 
ihipping at Haftings, in Sufiexi landed at Dieppe, 
and went to pay his rcfpeds to the queen and thfe 
prince at Paris, where he correfponded with the 
carls of Loudon, Lauderdale, and Lanerick, in 
Scotland, by the means of Sir John Hamilton r 
and, by the intervention of colonel John Barry, he - 
kept up, in Ireland, the correfpondence he had be*? 
fore fettled with lord Inchiquin. 

The marquis had not been long at Paris Before ~ 
agents, deputed by the general affcmbly, arrived 
there, from Ireland, to the queen and the prince, 
to treat of a peace, as the only expedient to fave the 
kingdom. The marquis was confulted, and gave 
his opinion oa the demands they brov^bt, and -the 
method oeceffary to be followed to promote his ma- 
jefty's interefts 

The marq:uis*s return to Ireland being judged 
the only method that could be taken to fave the 
kingdom, this made him very importunate with the 
French court for the neceflary fupplies; but he 
v?as long delayed, and, at length, put off with fuch 
a trifling fum, that it was confumed in neceflfar 
Ties for the voyage, and the fubfiftencc of his at- 
tendants^ before he could get his difpatches from 
St. Germains and embark for Ireland, However, 
I^e arrived i|i that kingdom, where he wa^ impa- 
tiently expefted.by Inchiquin^ landing at Cork in 
September, 1648, with no more than thirty French 
J>iftoles for his militai;y cheft. 

The marquis had now no power but from the 
^^eea and the prince to conclude a peace with the 

Irilhi 
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f rffh ; but this, However, lie got ratified by thd king^- 
fhen a pvifoner in tlic llle of Wight ; md with this 
ratification, which was by letter only, he i*cceived 
his raajeffy's commands to'difobey^H public orders^ 
which he (l^oiiJd give h.im,.whiltf under'rfcftfaint. 

'The uniting Ireland in his majelty's interefts waS' 
the only vifible means to fave his life; arid the only 
propofed end of the marquis's return'td that king- 
dom. With this view he publiftied a declaration* 
in Oftober, in which he mentions his having deli-r 
fered up Dublm to flVc" Parliament, with his reafons^ 
for fo doin^. . -* * 

The mslrquis, though unnflrlled, entered upon^ 
the treaty of peace with the confederates; and, after 
haying, with indefatigable zeal, unwearied dili-? 
gence, labour, and exemplary, ft'eady loyalty, fur-' 
drounted many diflfculties\, it was at lengthconcluded,- 
a few days before tl^e death of Charles I. 

\ His next care was to proclaim' Charles 'II. in all 
tile towns which remained fubjeft to* the royal au^* 
thority ; after which he wrote to the new king, then* 
at the Hague, earneftly entreating'himtoftrengthen* 
his intereftin Ireland by his prefenc'e. 

) His majefty, convinced by the ftrength of his-ex-' 
cellency's arguments, rcfolved upon following his* 
sfdvice, and pafling over into Ireland; but was fruf- 
trated in his dcfignby the Scotch comiiiiflioners, ^^Ito* 
were fent from the convention in Scotland to him in' 
Holland, and by the deputies of the States, vyho 
warmly efpou fed -their caufe. 

The raaquis, thus left alone to ftruggle with in- 
numerable difliiculties, was not, however, difcou- 
raged ; his fpirits feemed to rife in proportion to the' 
diflScuIthes he had to encounter; for, with a fmall' 
army, without money,' without provjfions, and- 
not without difgufts among themfelves, nor entirely 
to be depended upon, and at the fame time advifed^ 
of a defign to aflaffinatc him,- he meditated adefign 
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upon Dublin, which might i^ve been eaiily carried^ 
had others been equally vigilant, diligent, and zea- 
lous, for his: majefty's fervicc. The taking of this 
^ity wo^d undoubtedly have occafioned the reduc* 
tion of the whole kingdom. 

But Cromwell himfelf arrived at Dublin at this 
junAure, with'a powerful army, and well provided 
with money and pro^iion?. which concurring with 
the death of O'Neil, whom he had brought over 
to the king's party, obliged tiie marquis to raife the 
S^o ; atM)» the king being gone to Scotland, he had 
no longer the leaft hopes of fuccefs, and conf|quent- 
]y his long^ ftate in Ireland could not be of any fer- 
¥iqe to the king's intereft, but by preventing the 
different parties from making terms with the eneiuy» 
^^r by Covering his majefty*s defigns to attack Eng- 
land with ^ Scottilh army, by caufing fome diver- 
fion in Ireland, 

' Thefc confiderations were, however, fufficient 
to prevail on hiiKi not to quit the kingdom till it. 
nTsis abfolutely impoflibk for him to keep it in obe- 
4ieiice to his maje&y. His laft effort for the king's 
fetvice was the calling a general alTembly at Logh- 
xrah, in which he acquainted them with his deflgn 

. ql* departing, requiring them to confider on the moft 
probable means of prefe^^ving the kingdom from ut- 
t^ fuin : and now having obtained the king's per- 
imfl^on to leave the kingdom, be embarked for 
France, and lauded at Perofe, in Ba0e Bretagne, in 
January, 1651. 

Th^ iparquis afterwards attended his majefty at 
Fans lirjl the treaty between the court of France and 
Cromwell inade the king's departure from that king- 
pin iodifpcnfably neceflary. He then retired with 
liinj to Bruges in Flanders, where a treaty being. 
iiploi^ foot between Charles ajid the court of Spain,. 

^i|^ refentment for Cromwell's taking Jamaica^ it 

INm pcppp&d, that fejooe jgenigji of credit ihould be 

* - fcnt 
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fcnt to Englatvd, to found the difpofition of the peo- 
ple lapon che.fobjcA of the Reftoration^ which was 
to be attempted by a Spanifli army. 

The marquis, in this exigence, generoufly ofibred 
to go to. England in difguile, and a£t in the man^- 
ncr that Ihould be moft conducive to his majcfty's 
intcreft, either as a chief or as a fubaltern ; which 
was, with fotne reludance, accented by the king. 
He accordingly Went to England, but foon was con« 
vyiced that all hopes from the cavaliers were built 
upon a fandy foundation. 

The king, difgufted with the Spatiifli minifters^ 
foon after withdrew from firui&ls to the Hagoe^ 
And here^ the marquis, to forward his royal mkf* 
ter's intcreft, which he hoped by thefc means to 
ilrengthen, confented to a marriage between his fon 
Xhomaa earl of Oflbry, and Emilia, daughter of 
Le^s of NaflSm, lord of Beverweert, natural fon 
of Maurice, prince of Orange. The inarquis of 
Ormond remained in Holland with the king, and 
came to England with him at the Reftoration, wheti 
he was fworn a member of the privy-councjl, made 
locd-fteward of the houfholdi lord-lieutenant of 
Somerfetfhire, bigh-Hewardof Weftminfter, King* 
fton, and Briil61, and was reftored to his dignity 
of chancellor of the univerfity of Dublin, 

H\i majefty gave back to him the county of Tip- 
pcrary, together with the fame privileges which his 
family had, for fome centuries, enjoyed He was., 
after this, created earl of Brecknock, and baron of 
Lanthony in England, and, by aft of parliament, 
reftored to his whole eftate. 

boon after the Reftoration, he found means to do 
a confiderable and acceptable fervice to the Eiiglifli 
familes in Ireland, by preventing the infcrtion of 
fome claufcs in the aft of indemnity, which muft^ 
kave proved their ruin. 

16 The 
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The king, in confideration of the inarquis*3 ftt»- 
▼icesj made him very liberal grants ; and, in Fe- 
bruary, 1 66 1, he was joined witii the duke of Al- 
beraarlej' and others, in a^conimiiCaii to determine- 
the claims ufually entered at coronations, prepara* 
tions being at that time making for the king's. In 
March, he was created duke of Ormond ; and^ 
about that time, being alfo made lord- high -fte ward 
oi England^ he afllfted in tliat capacity at the coro*^ 
iiatii^n* 

In the grand affair of the fettlement of Ireland^ 
the duket was inclined to do. all poflible ferviceto the- 
Jrifli; but as they not only rejefted his advice, but 
even traduced his charaiaer, he refolved not to inr 
liortueddie in that affair, and his nanrre appeared not 
iii any one committee, to which.it was referred, till 
after he was lord-lieutenant ; which employment- 
lie accepted^ when»the duke of Albemarle had de* 
dined it oi> account of the jarring intcrefts of th« 
dif&rent parties. It was. the duk& of Oraiond'a en^ 
tare fjabmiffiofi to the will of his mafter which pre*^ 
vailed with him to enter upon an employment, tlie^ 
inconveniences of which'? he well forelaw; foK 
be,, fpeaking of it to a friend, faidj '' fiefides many 
9ther unpleasant difficiihies^ there are two difadyan«- 
tages proper to me ; one of the contendmg parties 
believing'! owe themmor^e kindnefs and proledlioat 
than* 1 can. find m^felf chargeaHe with-; and the 
others- fufpefting I retain that prejudice to them 
which I am as free from* This^ temper in them wilt 
be attended with^clamour and fcandal, uponimy.mofl:. 
equal and wary deportment." 

Four, days after the dukeof Ormond was declar- 
ed lord-lieutenant, the agents of the parliament of 
Jreland had an, audience of the king ; when the bi*- 
jftiop of Elphin, in the name of the lords, expreffed* 
iJnEiir joy at the nomination of a perfon of whom hia 

lordlhig*. 
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fordfhip gave the higheft encomiums, and under 
whofe conduft, he faid, the kingdom of Ireland 
couid not but fpeedily flourifli* Sir A. Mervin, ir> 
the name- of the commons, ^alfo gave his majeftj- 
thanks-for having named the duke to be lord-lieu- 
tenant ; and the nevvs was received in Ireland witk-. 
public rejoicings*. — 

The parliament of Ireland, in 1662&, confideringf 
the great lol^s the duke had fuftained by his fervices 
to the crown, and the expence which h^s grace 
•Hiuft necelferily fall into to fupport the dignity of 
his office, made him a prefeat of thirty thoufend 
pounds.' ' s _ 

. The king's marriage deferred the duke's depar*- 
ture for Ireland to the beginning of July, when he 
fet out from London, and arrived In Dublin the lat* 
ter end of that month, where he- was> fplendidly 
received. And now all things ifelatiiig to- the go- 
vernment devolving upon.him, whathe had forefeeii 
was foon verified:; for, though he afled with the 
ftriftett integrity and impartiality, yet he could not 
avoid the refentment of numbers^ who applied to 
him for whathe could^notgr^nt?, confident with hi^^ 
duty. Whence arofe new clamours, and his ad- 
Hiiniftration was not only rendered uneafy to him^ 
but the . couxfe of his majefty's affairs was inter- 
i>upted. 

An aft of fcnlement, and fomeothers, were pafled 
in September, when his giace made an excellent 
fpeech^ well adapted to promote^. mutual' confi- 
dence and a^perfeft harmony between the king and: 
his fubje6:s ; whichj the two houfes^ defered mighfc 
be printed.. 

One of the firft things to which the duke applied 
himfelf, was the purging the army, by difbanding 
lijie difaflGe^led* The Exchequer being empty, he ^ 

gaid. 
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pa^d (heir arrears out of bis own pocket, as it was a 
Icrvicc which admitted no delay. 

The republican party m England, who were 
faid to meditate a new Commonwealth, or at kaft 
fome limitation of the regal authority, -:flattercd 
thcmfelves with tlie s^ffiftance of thcfe forces, and 
with the concurrence of the Prefbyterians, difcon- 
tented by the aft of uniformity ; and the, refoln- 
tlon.of the parliament to fuppoit that aft put the 
nial-contents upon making an infurreftion, hoping 
firength from Scotland, but more from Ireland, to 
fupport their attempts.- Many of the Irifli were, 
by the Cotirt of Claims, to be re-poflcflcd of their 
cuates ; which making the foldiers adventurers, 
erery one for himfelf, by the fear of being thruft 
out of the lands (hey enjoyed, occafioned great cla- 
mours againft the proceedings of that court, and the 
defigns of the go'vernment ; and fome of the moft 
Turious fpirits, refolving to keep by the fword 
what eftates they enjoyed, readily engaged with that 
party. 

An infurreftion was intended, a confpiracy form- 
ed, and a private committee appointed for conduft- 
ing the affair ; but the whole was difcovered to t^e 
duke. Blood r who afterwards ftole the crown from 
the jewel office in the Tower, was one of the com- 
mittee. But, notwithflanding this intelligence, the 
duke owed his prcferva.tion to his own vigilance ; 
for the day pitched upon, to feize him and forpri^s 
the caftle, was the tenth of ^arch; of which he had 
notice ; but the confpirators altering the time, and 
fixing it on the fifthj his informer was ignorant of 
the change till pear^ the hour of its deiigned execution. 
The duke, however, was on his guard ; of which 
tlie traitors having fome information, the atteippt was 
not made. Some of them Ded, and others were takenu 

In 
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In the y^ar 2670, the duke's unalterable zeal for 
his majefty*s fervict induced him to proteft the 
Irift Remonftrants. Thefe were the Catholicks who 
oppofed the violences of the Pope's nuncio ; but the 
•Anti-remonftrants pFcvailing by the fupport of the 
Englifh rainiftry, that .which the duke had offe^^ed 
others was the ground of a general hatred which 
the Irifla Roman Catholicks bore to his grace. 

In the year 1677, ^^^ ^^^^ of Ormond was for 
the third time declared lord-lieutenant of Ireland. 
He was received by the univerfity with all poffible 
deraonflrations of refpeEl and efteem, and with very 
-great ceremony, by the earl of Eflex, who was to 
refign the fword to him. Soon after his arrival, 
he. laid the foundation of the hofpital for foldiers/; 
crcfted Charles-fort, to fecure the harbour of Kin- 
fale ; and employed the greateft part of his time in 
<lete£ting frauds in the revenue, which^ as alfo the 
forces of the kingdom, he confiderably augmented. - 

His majeily, at this time thinking to gain over 
hts enemies, took the method to make them more 
formidable, by putting them into polls of power 
ind credit; to which end he defired the duke to 
refign his poft of lord fteward^of the houlhold. The 
account of" the Popilh-plot being feot to his grac^ 
with its extending to Ireland, and a defign upon hi« 
i>wn life, occafionedhis iffuing proclamations neccf- 
jfary for the fecurity of that kingdom, and taking 
other proper methods to that end. Though the duke 
vfcd very neceflary precautions to prevent the threat- 
ened commotions, yet his moderation not agreeing 
with more violent tempers, a defign of affaffinating 
4 bis~gr^e was ftrongly rumoured, and letters to that 
Burpofc dropt in the ftreets, in hopes that his own 
Cbcurity might pulh him on to feverities ; but his 
finnneft of mind was not to b^ ihaken ; and he 
made ofc of no hariher means than what were necef* 
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fery, had the imaginary danger been real j except 
againft Tories, or common robbers and murderers^ 
in the perfons o£ thek rela.tions, who pr.ote£led or 
concealed them. 

The lord Shaftefbury, in a fpeech ia the houfe of 
peers, mflnuated, that the duke of Ormond was 

5" opifhJy inclined. This attack from him- made the 
. uke's friends apprehend farther defigns againft 
liim, and give him their advice to come to Eiigr 
land. He accordingly wrote to Mr. fecretary Co- 
ventry for his majefl:y*'s permiffion ; but the anfwer 
his majefty gave^ was, ."He had one of his king-^ 
doms in good'hands, and was refolvfed to keep it fo." 
It "Was, however, reported, that the duke was to be 
removed; and' lord Arlii^igton alted' his majeftj^ 
"If fuch a report was true ?"* he anfwered, '* It wa« 
a damned he i and that he was fatisfied^ while he, 
the duke of Ormond,. was there, that kingdom was 
fafeJ* 

' -The king, who belfeved that defigns were formed 
to limit his authority, refolving to exert himfelf^ 
would have brought lord Shafteibury tt) his trial:- 
but the grand jury, very properly,, threw out the 
bill ; and, as the ferment afterwards abated in Eng- 
land, the people's minds were quieted in Ireland ;. 
when all being hufhed' into a calm, the Duke of 
Ormond had an opportunity, the king having fent 
for him, to come to England, having his fon', the 
carl of Arran, lord-deputy. 

" He received the compliments of, and preftiits 
ifrom, every town through which he pafled frorir. 
Chefter to London ; into which he was ufliercd by 
a great number of perfons of diffin£lion. In hisi 
entry he was attended by twenty-feven coaches and 
the king's trumpets, the ferjeant-trumpet, and a 
kettle-drum. At court he met with an afFeftionate 
iecegtion from his majefty, and was' immediately 
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jfwoi-n of the privy-council ; and foon after create4 
an Engliih duke. -^ 

The king's affairs being fo well eftabiifhed im , 
Ef>gland, tliat there was not any neceflity for his 
grace's abfence from his government, after two yeats 
Itay at court, he rec«ived orders^ in- June, to return 
to Ireland ; but his departure was reUrdcd till Au^• 
guft, by the death of his duchefs. . - : 

No fooner had»he left London, but he was attack-* 
cd on fome' fuggeftions from colonel Talbot ; -wha 
madq fuch a report to the king, that a general re- 
formation in the council, maglftracy, and army of 
Ireland, was determined; and his grace, on the 
•fifth of September, had a hint from Sir Robert 
South\Yell of his removal. In Oftober'the king 
intimated his pleafure on this head, and of lord 
Rochefter's facceeding to his poft. 

On the 6th of- February, 1684, king Charles II. 
died ; and the duke, four days after, being fent foy, 
left Publin tq proceed to England, having, firft 
caufed James II. to be proclaimed ; and, as prdei?* 
ed,. laid down his office ; wlaich was^aitreajmient te 
had little reafon to exped, and an iiidigrtity tha^t the 
late king would not have put^pon him. . .; 

He fet out for England, and, on the road, met 
.tl>enews of iiis regiment of horfe being given to 
colonel Talbot ; but, notwithi^anding thel6 affronts 
from court, he was, when near London, met by 
numbers of coaches, and received at liis houfc by a 
multitude, and loud acclamations. He was conti- 
nued lord-fteward of the houlhold, and at the coro-. 
nation again carried the crown. 

The lord Clarendon fucceeded to the lieutenancy 
©f Ireland ; but, after a year, wa^ recalled to make 
way for colonel Talbot, created earl of Tyrconnel, 
who made great chaiiges both in tlie civil and mili- 
tary eftablifhmeat i and the duke loft his^ regiment 
" of 
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•f foot ; though he kept his rcgiinent of horfe, 
which he hacf pnrchafed fifty years before ; and this 
was the only military employment he held. 

In February, 16^6, the duke retired for foiKC 
weeks to Cornbury, in Oxfordlhire, a feat lord Cla- 
rendon had levit him ; and in Auguft he attended 
his majefty in his progrefs as far as Briftol. He, after 
this,' withftood the firft inftance of his majcfty's exer^ 
cifing a difpeniing power ; and, when tht king felt 
his pulfe on the defign of abolilhing the penal laws, 
he found him unalterably fteady in his averfion to 
what he forefaw would be contrary to his majefty's 
intereft, though it might flatter his inclinations. 

The duke, being laid up with the gout at Bad* 
iQinton, had the honour of two vifits from the king, 
in going from Bath to Chefter, and on his retarn. 
He permitted his grace to retire, and di^enfed with 
his attendance at court, as lord-fteward ; frem 
which he would not remove him. His grace re- 
moved from Badminton, and hired a feat in Dorfet- 
ihire, called Kingfton-haU, where he died on the 
twerity-firft of July, 1686 ; and, on die fourth of 
Auguft, his corpfe was depofited in Wcftminfter* 
abbey. ^ 

*^* Juthcriths. Rapin's Hiftory of England. 
Salmon*s Chronological Hiftorian. Leland*s Hifl. 
of Ireland. Clarendon's Hiflory of the Great Rb- 
bcUiom Biog. Britannica. 
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The L I F E of 

GEORGE VILLIERS,thc Youngcrt 

Second Duke of Buckikgham of that Name. 

[A, D. 1627, ^o J^6^-J 

THIS accomplifhed coartier haviag bad tlic 
chief dire&ion of public affairs for a (hort 
time TinderCharles II. intitles him to a place in the 
clafs of public ^cbaraAers who flouiriflied at this asra, 
though he was idotc diiHnguilhed#£or his literary 
than bin political abilities ; and, if it -would not have 
made a chafm in the aiuials of this reign, he might 
have ^nked with the poots in the fupplement. 

He was the fob and heir of that unlortunate {later* 
man and favoarite, the firft duke of Buckingham 
of the name, whofe life the reader will find in vol.111. 
He -was l^orn at Wallingford-houfe in Weftminfter, 
in 1627, and was little more than fixteen months 
old when his father was aflaffinated : ** from whom,'* 
fays Mr. Brian Fairfax, one of the writers of his 
life,' *' he inherited the greatcft title, as he did from 
his mother the greatcft eftate, of ^ny fubjeft in Eng- 
land; and from them both fo graceful a body, as 
gave ludre to the ornaments of his min4." He was 
educated for fome years, by private tutors at home, 
under the dire&ion oPthc ducheis his mother, and, 
at a proper age, he was fent with his younger bro* 
ther, lord Francis .Villiers, to Trinity-college, 
Cambridge. It is not certain how long he remained 
at the uriiveriity before he went upon Ills travels 

into 
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into foreign parts ; it is only afcertained, that htf 
did not return to England till after the commciwc- 
ment of the civil war, when he and h'is brother re- 
paired to Charles I. at Oxford, and diftinguidied 
themfelves foon after By their zeaf and aftivity in 
tlie royal caufe, particularly in florming of the 
clofe at Litchfield, for which the parliament k'lzcd 
on their eftates, but reftored them again in confi- 
deratiprt of their youth. In 16481 the noble yoii|ths 
appeared again in arms againft the parliament, un- 
der thc^ftandard of the earl of Holland ; and general 
Fairfax himfelf being fent out againft the earl, en- 
gaged him near Kingfton in Surrey ; and lord Fran- 
cis Villiers, having his horfe flain under him in the 
aftion, placed himfelf againft an oak-tree in the 
high- way, where he valianifly defended himfelf with 
his fword, fcorning to aft: quarter till he received 
nine wounds in his face and body, and thus gal- 
'lantly fell a viftim to loyalty in the. twentieth yea:r 
of his age. 

The duke, after the Idfs of his brother, efcaped, 
VFith great difficulty, to ?t. Neot's in Huntingdon- 
*lhirc, as did the earl rf Holland, who was theife 
•taken and beheaded. The next nriprning, the dtikd^ 
rfinding that the houfe wherein he lay was fur- 
rounded, and a troop of horfe draw'n up before tlie 
gate, had juft time to mount himfelf and his fer- 
vants, and. then, ordering the gates to be thrown 
open, he refolutely charged the enemy, flew tlie 
commanding-officer, and fought hi^ way through 
the corps ; after which he^eftefted his efcape to ther 
fea-coaft, and found means to join the prince of 
Wales, who lay in the Downs with the mips that 
• had defe'rted* from' th^earl of Warwick; The par- 
liament now required him to furrendei' in the fpac^ 
of forty days ; which the .duke refufing, his eftate 
was confifcated, amounting to 25,000!. per annum.. 

; After 
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After this, he retired to Holland, and fubfifted, 
for fome time, on the produce of the fale of his 
piAures at Antwerp, which were part of the va- 
luable col left ion purchafed by his father in Italy, 
through the friendly affirtanceof Sir Henry Wotton, 
and other Englifh gentlemen, who were travelling, 
or refided'in that country at the time. This coftly 
colleftion adorned Yorlc-houie m London, to the 
admiration-of allrnen of judgment in piftures^ and 
ihey were fecretly conveyed to tlie duke by John 
Traylman, a trufty old fervant, who had the care of 
that houfe. 

In 165T, the duke of Buckingham, who had 
attended Charles Ih iii his expedition to Scotland, 
fought by^iis fide al the battle of Worcefter, with 
fignal bravery, which ought to be remembered ta 
liis honour, hecaufe he had taken a difguft at the 
king's refufal, before the battle, to take the command 
of the army from the Scottifh general, and to be- 
llow it on him, alleging that it would not be con- 
liflent wuli the dignity of an Englifh peer to aft 
cnder his orders. After the lofs of the day, the 
d^ke had the good fortune once more to efcape-from 
the enemy, too bufily engaged in the plunder of 
the royal camp, in the difguife of a labourei:, and, 
after various diftrefsful adventures in_ the north of 
England, to .get fafe to London, and from thence 
to Holland, where he was at firft miftaken for the 
king, who, foon aft^r, with flill more difficulty, 
got to Franoe, where the duke joined hjm. 

Charles, jn recompence for his faithful fervices, 
had made the duke a Knight of the Garter, ajid he 
?was always glad to fee him at court i but the duke 
faw no great profpeft of promotion, in cafe of a 
reftoration, for the earl of Clarendon, and fome 
other perfons of diftinftion about the king, had 
conceived a great diflike to him; he therefore^ about 
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this time, took fc^nc very extraordinary fteps, wUicli 
alarmed the cavaliers. He entered himfelf a vo- 
lunteer in the Frencli army, and greatly fignalizcd 
himfelf at the fieges of Arras and Valenqiennes ; 
and his military reputation being now thoroughly 
cftabliflied, his conduft being highly extolled by 
the French ofBcers, the next thing he did was to ' 
go over privately to England, where he paid his( ad- 
dr^s to general Fairfax's daughter, whom he 
married with her father's confent. Though this 
was a match of intereft, tlie parliament having |;iven 
the greateft part of the duke's eftate to Fairfax, yet 
it was confidered by the cavaliers as an open de- 
fertion of the royal caufe : yet, on the other hand*, 
Crbmwell was fo difpleafed at this alliance, that he 
fent the duke to the Tower, /whicR fo provoked 
the' general, that it occafioned a quarrel between' 
him and the proteftor, whofe death foon after put 
an end to the conteft. The dukp of Buckingham, 
however, remained a kind of ftate-prifoner at Wind- 
for caftie, till^fter the refignation of Richard Crom^ 
well, when he was fet at liberty. 

Nothing can be a greafer proof of the extraor- 
dinary addrcifs vof this profcfled courtier, than his 
making himfelf equally acceptable to the rigid, 
devout Fairfax, and to tliat diflblute, immoral 
prince, Charles 11. ' Upon his enlargement, he re- 
tired to his father-in-law's houfe at Appleton ; 
where the old general, then lord Fairfax, received 
him with opefi arms, and here he refided with his 
wife till the Reftoration, lord Fairfax continuing 
to be highly pleafed with his company,' and with 
his conformity to the fober regiilations of his fa- 
mily. 

Soon after the Reftoration, the dake*s whole 
eftate was reftored to him, which enabled him to 
appear with great fplcndour at the coronation, and 

he 
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tie rendered himfelf popular by his hofpitality ; but 
-being obliged to gire entertainrtient to feveral young 
French noblemen, in return for the civilities ho 
had^ received in France, they induced him togame^ 
aild^he had fuch bad fuccefs, that his eftate would 
Ibon have been coniiderably dimlnifhed, if he had 
not taken a fudden refolution not to play any more, 
whichy it is faid, he adhered to, qvenamidft all his 
other dif5pations, ever after. 
• The duke's advancenacat at court after the' R^- 
&oration was impeded as much as pofiible by thm 
earl of Clarendon, and the duke of Ormond, his 
fwom foe i at firft he was only made one of the 
kirds of the bedchamber, and fworn of the privy* 
council; he then got the appointment of lord* 
lieutenant of Yorkfhire, and, at length,, that of 
matter of the horfe. But it does not appear that 
he had any diftinguifhed abilities as a politician ; 
on the contrary, it is faid that he had neither wif- 
doni, prudence^ nor fteadinefs, and tliat he could 
not poffibly have been of the ieaftfervice to any 
court but that of Charles II. in which humour^ 
buffoonery, obfcenity, and immorality, were the 
chara&eriftics of the monarch and his chief favour- 
ites. Buckingham poffefled the talent of miniickry 
in a high degree; and that firft of debaucliees, Ro- 
chefter, joining his pernicious talents to tliofe of 
the duke, thcfe jnfeparable companions cheated the 
king of his moft grave and able counfellbrs and fer- 
vants. But both of them, at times, though in dif- 
ferent ways, grew mifchicvous as well as witty, and 
incurred the king's difpleafure. Rochefler's tricks 
were of too low and trivial a nature to be recorded 
in hiflory ; they occupy a fitter place at the head 
of his obfcene poems ; but the duke of Bucking, 
ham's mifcondufk was of a public, nature, and, if 
properly inquired into, would probably have been 

found 
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found to be no lefs than^treafon to his king and 
country. For he was accufed of maintaining a 
fecret correfgondence with th^e French ; and like- 
wife with difafFefted and difcontented perfons, to 
whom he wrote letters which had a tendency to 
excite fedrtion •, and this being dtfcovei'ed, and laid 
before the king in council in 1666, he withdrew, 
from court, and thereupon he was difmiifed from 
all his employments. The ferjeant at arnTs was 
likewife lent to his houfe, to take him into cuftojdy 4 
tut he defended it by fqrce, till he found means 
to efcape : upon which a proclamation was iflued, 
requiring him to furrendcr. by a certain day ; but 
he lay concealed above ^ year, til he had felt the 
puJfe of tlie good natu red king by the agency of 
Lis friends and fpies, and then, upon his fub- 
iliiflion, the charge of treafon was dropped, and 
he was reftored to his place at the council hoard, 
and to his office of lord of the bed-chamber ; and 
from this time gained fuch an afcendancy over the 
"•Icing, that he made him his chief confident, and at 
his inftigation removed the lord-chancellor Cla- 
rendon. 

The duke of Buckingham "now took the lead i-a 
adminiftration, and was at the head of the cabinet- 
council ftyled the Cabal, whidi was formed in 
1670. The fame year be went ambaflador to France, 
i=n order to break the triple alliance, which had been 
the boaft of Sir William I'emple, ;(fee his Life in 
vol. v.). Anthony Wood fays, that his perfon and 
/his errand were fo acceptable to the French king, 
that he entertained him very nobly for feveral d^ys 
together, and gave hi iti a fword and belt fet with 
diamonds, to the value of 4O5OOO piftoles ; and a 
French hirtorian, Afst'?/^ ^e VetvdU^ affures us, that 
** the mod Chriftian king Ihcwed him greater re- 
fpeft than ever any foreign ambaflador had been 
'. • • known 
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known toVeceive, as he knew him to be un bcmmg Je 
plaijir^ he entertained him accordingly. *•' Nothing," 
fays he, ** could be fo welcome to the court of 
Verfailles as the bufinefs he came about ; for wliick 
rcafon a regale wa& prepared for him, that might 
have befitted the magnificence of the Roman em- 
perors, when Rome flourifticd in its utmoft gran- 
deur." But nothing could be more unpopular in 
England than this embafly) which .was calculated 
to ruin the Dutch, and to deftroy the Proteftant 
inter^ft in Europe : fo that the duke was very dif- 
ferently received upon his return home; and his 
enemies being loud in their complaints againft him, 
he is ftrongly fufpefted of a bafe attempt to take off the 
duke of Ormond, his old adverfary, by encouraging 
Blood, the villain who afterwards Hole the crowa 
from the Tower, in his affault upon Ormond. That 
nobleman was taken out of his coach in St. James's 
Street by Blood and his aflbciates, and dragged 
beyond Devonfliire-houfe, in Piccadilly, before lie 
was refcued : their defign was to have carried him 
to Tyburn, and to have hanged him on the gal- 
lows. The earl of Oflbry, the duke of OrmonJ's 
fon, it is faid, was fo convinced of Buckin^Hian/jj 
guilt, that, in the king's prefence, he told the 
duke, if his father fliould come to an untimely cnd» 
he fhould confider him as the author, and moft af- 
furedly would piftol him, even if he flood behind 
the king's chair. 

In. 1^71, the duke was inftalled chancellor of 
the univerfity of Oxford ; and, the fame year, his 
celebrated comedy, intituled The Rehearsal, 
was firft brought upon the ftage. The uncommon 
applaufe with which it was received appears to l^ave 
been due to the merit of the piece ; though it was, 
by many at the time, afcribed to the high rank of 
the author ; but it has fince conftantly engaged the 

Vol. IV. K ^ at- 
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attention of the public ; and, wlien the principal 
charafter is well filled, always draws together 
crowded audiences. Indeed, the Rehearfal is juftly 
confidercd as a moft perfeft piece ; and, as lord 
Shaftefbury obferves, is the ftandard of true comic 
^ridicule. The foibles and partialities of poets, cf- 
pecially^in the dran^atic walk, are finely fatirifed ; 
but Mr. Dryden, who was principally aimed at, 
could never forgive the. duke ; and he has returned 
the compHnwnt, by a moft bitter fatire, inthecha- 
ra£tcr of Zinvri, drawn for the duke, in his poem 
of Abfalom and Adiitophel. 

The only account we have of the duke's conduft 
in public affairs this year is, tiiat he was an advifer 
of the declaration of indulgence, by which the pe- 
nal laws againft Diflenters from the Church of Eng- 
land were fufpended. The following year, he was 
joined in a fecret commiffion, with the lords Arling- 
ton and Hallifax, to Louis XIV. then at Utrecht, 
to concert mcafures with that moiwrch for carrying 
on a fecond war againft the Dutch ; but as foon as 
the parliament met, in 1673, a complaint was ex- 
hibited againft him iji the houfe of commons, for 
the (hare he had had in the late mal-adminiftiation 
of public affairs ; upon which he laid the blame of 
the Dqtch war upon lord Arlington, who was 
thereupon impeached ; and he vindicated himfelf fo 
ably, in a long fpeech before the managers on the 
part of the houfe of commons, that the profecution 
againft him was laid afide. From this time, the duke 
]<sii all favour at court, and began openly to oppofe 
the mcafures of admiinftration. In 1675* he brought 
a bill into the ^;ioufe of lords for tolerating tl>e 
Diffentcrs i and he was one of the managers for the 
houfe of lords in the famous conference they held 
that year with the commons,' refpedting the jurif- 
diftion of the upper houfe, in the cafe of Dr. Shir- 
4 ley's 
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ky*s appeal from the cotirt of chancery a|ainft Sir 
John Fagg< a member of the houfe of commons ; 
which appeal the cpmmons had fo highly refentevi, 
that they ordered Dr. Shirley to be taken into cuf- 
tody. The debates at this conference ran fo hijjh, 
that the king, apprehenfive of the confeqnences of 
the quarrel between the two houfes, prorogued the 
parliament to a term exceeding twelve months, and 
tlience called the Long Prorogation. When this 
parliament met again, in February 1677, the duke 
of Buckingham made a florid fpeech, as foon as the 
king had left the houfe, tending to Ihew that his 
majefty had gone beyond the bounds of the royal 
prerogative in the late prorogation; that the par- 
liament then aflfembledhad no right to fit, being in 
faft diflblved ; an4^iT.t a new parliament oi^ht to 
be tailed accordirjy to law. He was feconded in 
this declaration b^y the loids Shaftelbury, Salifbury, 
and Wharton ; ♦ nd as they defended their aflcftion 
the next day, W ilrong arguments from law and 
rcafon, it wasitoved, by the lords in adminiftra- ^ 
tion, that they fiould be committed to the Tower ; 
which being c;itvried by a majority, they were ac- 
cordingly fent o that ftate-prifon, where the .earl 
of Shaftefburyjwas confined upwards of a year; 
but the duke d * Buckingham, and the other lord?, 
upon making lUeir fabmiflion, in a petition to th: 
king, were (boi releafed. Yet this did not pre- * 
vent the duke's -« future vigorous oppofition to the 
earl of Danby'^ meafures, who was then at the 
head of the trc^'iry, and deemed the prime mi- 
niller. In this vjwW, upon the difcovery of the 
Popilh plot by Dr. Tongue and Titus Gates, he 
was zealous in the profecutio^ of the accufed, and 
became greatly inftrumental to the impeachment of 
the earl of Danby, who efcaped further puniflir 
ment by pleading tlie king's pardon, lie li'kewife 
K2 a> 
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attempted the removal of the duke of Lauderdale, 
by ufing his intereft in the hbufe of commons to 
procure an . addrefs to the king for that purpofe ; 
but he failed in this design, for the king refufed to 
gratify the commons, and even took upon him- 
felf the vindication of Lauderdale, who had the 
chief management* of the affairs of Scotland during 
the greateft part of this reign. 

Though the Tory miniftry was. difcarded ia 
1679, and a new one formed, confifting of a med- 
ley of both parties, in which lord Shaftefbury was 
included, yet Buckingham had given the king fo 
much perfoiial offence, by fpeaking of his majefty 
with tlie utmoft contempt in all companies, that 
all the intereft of his friends proved ineffefltual to 
reftore him to any employcnent about the court; 
and it is moft probable that, froracthis time, he gave 
a loofe to diffipation, and lived upon his eftate (the 
grealeft part of which he fpent befofe he died) with- 
out interfering with public affairs ;t, for we have no 
further account of him as a public <charafter during 
the remainder of his life. But theifbllowing parti- 
<;ulars of his latter days are related lijy Mr. Fairfax : - 
IJpon the death of tlie king, he went, into the coun- 
try to his manor- feat at Helmefley, in Yorkfliire. 
There he paffed his time in hunling^nd entertain- 
ing his friends, which he did a fortnight before ^his 
dc;ith, as pleafantly and hofpitabl){ as ever he had 
done. He took cold one day after /ox-hunting, by 
iitting on the ground, which brought on an ague 
and fever, of which he died, afte^r three days fick- 
nefs, at a tenant's houfe on Kirby- moor-fide, a 
lordfhfpof hisown, near Helmefley, in the year x688. 
Anthony Wood fays, that he died at his houfe in 
Yorklhire ; but the circumftance of his fitting upon 
the cold ground, when warm with the chace, ren- 
^is it highly probable, that he was fuddcnly taken 

ill, 
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-iH, and carried to his, tenant's houfe, which might 
be an inn. And thus we may account for the pa- 
thetic refleSions on his death, contained in the fol- 
lowing elegant lines of Mr. Pope ; t 

Behold what bleflings wealth to life can lend ! 
And fee what comfort it affords our end I 
In the werft inn's worft room, with mat half-hungi 
The floors of-plafter, and the walls of dung. 
On once a flock -bed, but repair'd with ftraw. 
With tape- tied curtains, never meant to draw. 
The George and Garter dangling from that bed. 
Where tawdry yellow ftrove with dirfy red, 
Great VUlisrs lies : alas ! how changed from him. 
That life of pleafure, and that foul of whim ! 
Gallant and gay, in Cliveden's proud alcove. 
The bower of wanton Shrewfiury and love ; • 

Or juft as gay at council, in a ring 
Of mimlck'd ftatefmen, and their merry king. 
No wit to flatter left, of all his ftorc } 
No fool to laugh at, which he valued more. 
There, viftor of his health, of fortune, friend?, 
And fame ; this lord of tjfelefs thoufands ends. 

Epiftle on the Ufe of Riches, v. 297. ' 

The duke of Buckingham's charafter miy br 
colleftcd from the accurate (ketch of it drawn by tli5 
pencils of thofe great matters of defcriptive poetry, 
l^ryden and Pope ; and though the former was hi? 
profefled enemy on account of the Rehearfal, yer, 
upon a comparifon of Zimri with biftiop Burnet's 
account of the duke, the pifture does not feem to 
be greatly overcharged. His grace had no children» 
by his duchcfs, fo that in him the title, in the fa- 
mily of Villiirs^ became extinft. It was afterward* 
transferred to that of Sheffield . 

Ka ' , The 
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The literary abilities of the duke of Buckingham 
have entitled him to rank with the firft of the minor 
Britifti poets.- His dramatic pieces, befides TA* -R^- 
hearfal^ are, ^he Chances^ a comedy, altered from 
Fletcher; and ftill occafionally reprefented. The 
Reftauratlon^ or Right will take placty a tragi-co- 
medy. The battle of &Y/^/w<?<?r, a farce. And, The 
Militant Couple \ or, The Hujhand may thank himfelf^ 
a fragment. His other poetical writings confift of 
fmall poems, complimentary and fatirical. One is 
intituled. The Loft Mijhefi^ a complaint againfttlic 
couniefs of Shrew(bury, as is fuppofed. This aban- 
doned woftian was fo loft to ail fenfe of honour, . 
fhaine, or even humanity, that '(he is charged with 
having excited a duel between the duke aod her hui- 
band, in which the duke killed the carl ; and it is 
•added, that fte not only held the duke's Iwrfe in 
the difguife of a page, while the du«ei was fo>aght, 
but afterwards went to bed with him, befone he 
had changed his (hiit, ftained with the tlood of her 
hufband. 

ButhoW will the reader be aftonilbed tJO find, diat 
fucli a profefled debauchee as Buckinghaati wrote 
alio feme profe compofitions on ferious fubjefts, 
which would have done honour to the pen of ^a di- 
vine. Such however are, his " Short Difconrfe 
upon the Reafonablenefs of Men's having a Religion 
or Worlhip of God," which was publjiheil ^bout 
three years before his death, and paflibd tlirough fc- 
veral editions ; his. ** Effay k^w Reafon and Reli- 
gion i" and another on '* Human Reafon.'* Of a 
lefs ferious caft, but containing much wit, and 
fome iuft, though fevere flriftures on the Romifh 
religion, is his account of a conferencse between 
hiiiifelf and father Fitzgerttld, whom king James 
fei^t to him, .during a fit of illncfs, to convert him 

to 
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t^ the Romilh Church. Several of his fpeeches in 
parliament have likewife been publilhed, which, 
together with, moft of the above mentioned trafts 
and poems, were printed in a mifcellany, under the 
title of ** The Workis of his Grace, George Vi}- 
liers, late Duke of Buckingham." London, 171 5. 
2 volumes oftavo. They contain, however, va- 
riious poems and fpeeches of other eminent perfons. 

^^'^Jutho iiles;' Wood*s Athen. Oxon. Vol. IF. 
Memoirs of the Life of G Villiers, DukeofBock- 
mgham, by Mr. Brian Fairfax, Lond. 4to. 17S8# 
Bilhop Burnet'« Hift. of his own, Times. Biog* 
Bi^itanmca.: 
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The life of 
JOHN S E L D E N. 

[ A. p. 1584, to 1654* 3 

THIS eminent lawyer, and learned critic^ was^ 
dcfcended from a good family, and born at 
Salvintcn, near Terring, in Suffex, the i6th of De- 
cember, 1 584. He was educated at the free-fchool 
in Chichefter ; and, at fixteen years of age, was'fent 
to Hait-Hail, in Oxford, where he continued about 
three years. Then he entered himfelf of Clifford's- 
Inn, London, in order to ftudy the law ; and about 
two "years after removed ta the Inner-Temple, 
where he foon acquired a great reputation by his 
learning. His firft friendfhips were with Sir Ro- 
bert Cotton, Sir Henry Spelman, Camden, and 
Ulher, all of them learned in antiquities ; which 
was alfo Mr. Selden's favourite objeft^ In 1.6 io» 
he began to diftinguifli himfelf by publications in 
this way, and put out two pieces that year : •* Jani 
Anglorum facies altera," and ** De Duello, or of 
Single Combat.'* In 16 12*, he publiflied notes and 
illuftrations on the firftiei^teen fongs in Michael 
Drayton's " Poly-Olbion :'* and, the year after^. 
wrote verfes in Greek, Latin, and Englifh, upon 
Browne's " Britannia's Paftorals;" which, with 

divers 
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divers poems prefixed ta the works of other authors, 
occafioned Sir John Suckling to give him a place inr 
his *• Seffibn of the Poets/' In 1614, came out hiaf 
*^* Titles of Honour," a work much efteemed at 
home and abroad; and which, " as to what con- 
cerns our nobility and gentry," fays bifliop Ni* 
cholfon, *' all will allow ought firft to be perufed, 
for the gaining a general notion^ of tlie diftinSioni 
of a degree, from an emperor down to a country 
gentle^ian.*' In 16 16, he publifhed '^ Notes on- 
Fortefcue's ** De laudibus legum Angliae ^' . and, 
in 1617, ** De DiisSyris Syntagmata Duo," whicb 
vras reprinted at Leyden, 1629, in 8vo. by Ludo- 
vicus de Dieu, after it had been revifed and entr 
larged by Selden himfelf. 

Mr..Seldcn was not then above three and thirty 
years of age ; and yet he had fbewn himfejf a great 
philologift, antiquary, heral4, and linguift : and 
his name Was fo wonderfully advanced, not only at 
home, but in foreign countries, that he was ac- 
tually then become; what he was afterwards ufually 
ftyled, the great diftator of learning to the Englifh 
nation. In^ 161 8, vvhen he was in bis thirty- 
fourth year, his *' Hiftory of Tithes" w^as printed^ 
in 4to. in the preface, to which he reproaches the' 
clergy with ignorance and lazinefs, with having 
nothing to keep up their credit, but beard, titfey 
and habit, their ftudies not reaching farther thaoj 
the breviary, the poftils, and polyanthea : in the 
work itfelf he endeavours to Ihew, that tithes are 
not due under Chriftianity by divine right, though 
he allows the clergy's title to tlieni by the laws- 
of the land. This book gave great offence to 
the clergy, and was animadverted on by feveral 
writers ; by Dr. Richard Montague, afterwards 
Biftiop of Norwich, in particular- The author 
was alfb called before fome lords of the high com^ 
If 5 nitf^ 
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niiifioii, and alfo of the privyi-counclly znd 
' obliged to make a fubmiflion i when he exprelled 
his concern for publiihing a book, which againft 
his intention had given offence, yet withour re- 
canting any thing contained in it. 

In i6ar, king Jait>es I. being difpleafed with the 
parliament, and having imprifoned fevcral members, 
whom he fufpefted of oppofing his meafures, or- 
dered Mr. Sclden likewife to be committed to the 
ctiftody of the Iheriff of London : for though he 
was not then a member of the houfe of commons, 
yet he had been fent for and confultcd by them, 
aiVd had given" his opinion very ftrongly in favour 
of. their privileges, in oppofition to the court. Hovy- 
ever, by the intereft of Andrews, biihppofWin- 
chefter, he, with the other gentlemen, was fet at 
liberty HI five weeks. He then returned to his ftu- 
dies^ and wrote and pubhflied Jeamed works, as 
ufual. In "4623, he was chofen a burgefs for Lan- 
cafter; in 1625, he was chofen again- for Great 
JSedwin in Wiltlhire ; and, in this firft parliament 
of king Charles I. he declared himfelf warmly againft 
tJic duke of Buckingham, and, when that nobleman 
was impeached in 1626, was one of the managers 
of the articles againft h?m« 

He oppofed the court-party the three following 
years with great vigour in many fpeeches. The 
king, having diflblvcd the parliament in 1628, 
ordered feveral members, of the hoafe of commons 
to be conamitted to the- Tower. Mr. Selden, be- 
ing one of this number, iniifted upon the l^encfit 
of the laws^ and refqfcd to make any fubraiffion to 
tfce court; upon which he was removed to the 
King's -bench prifo^i. He was releafed th« latter 
end of the year, though it does not appear how ; 
only, that the parliament, in 164.6, ordered hiiii 
roool. foi* the lofies he had fuftained on tliat <occi'- 
fiou« In J'650, he was. again- committed to> cu{^ 

tody. 
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tody, with the carls of Badford and C'are* Sir 
Robert Cotton, and Mr. St. lohn, being accufcd 
of having difperfcd alibeJ, intiniled, ** A Prop^ficion 
for his Majefty's Service to bridle die Impertinency 
of Parliaments ;" but it was proved, that Sir Ro- 
bert Dudley, then living in the dube of Tufcany*8 
dominions, was the author. All thefe various im- 
prifoninents and tumults gave little interruption to . 
his ftudies ; but he proceeded, in his old way, to^ 
write and pubiifli books. 

King James had ordered Mr. Sclden to make 
coUe£):ions prtfpcr to Ihew the right of <he crown 
of England to the dominion of the fea, and he had 
engaged in the work ; but upon the affront, which 
he had received by his imprifonment, he laid it afide. 
^However, in 1634, a difpute arifing between the 
Englilh and the Dutch concerning the hernng- 
fifheryupon the Britifl;! coaft, and Grotius having 
before publilhed, in 16O9, his •* Mare Liberum" in 
favour of the latter, Mr. Seidell was prevailed upon 
by archbifhop Laud, who, though lie did not tovc 
his principles in church and ftate affairs, yet could 
hot help revering him for his learning and morals, 
to draw up his '* Mare Claufum ;" and it was ac- 
cordingly publifhed in 1636. This book recom- 
mended him highly to the favour of the court, and 
he might have had any thing he would ; but his at- 
tachment to his books, and his zeal for the liberties 
of his country, made him averfe to court preferment. 
In 1640, he pubhflied, '* De Jure Naturali& Gen- 
tium juxta difciplinam Hebraeorum," folio. Mr. 
Puffendorff applauds this work highly ; but his 
tranflator, Barbeyrac, obferves, with regard to it, 
**that befides the extreme diforder and obfcurity, 
which are juftly to be cenfured in his manner of 
writing, he does not derive his principles of tl\e law 
of nature from the pure light of reafon, but jnercly » 
from the feven precepts given to Noali; ai>d fre-.^ 
K 6 quentJy 
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quently contents himfelf by citing the ^ecifions of- 
the Rabbhis, without giving himfelf the trouble to 
examine whether they be juft or not.'* Monfieur 
Le Clerc.fays, " that,'rn this book, Mr. Selden has: 
only copied the Rafbbins, and fcarcely ever reafons- 
at all. His rabbinical principles are founded upon 
an uncertain Jewi£h . tradition, namely, that God- 
gave to Noah (even precepts to be obferved by alt 
znankind ; which, ifitfhould be denied, the Jews 
would find a difficulty to prove. Befides his ideas 
are very imperfeft and embarrafled**' There is cer- 
tainly fome foundation for this > and what is here 
faid concerning this particular work may be more 
€>Y left applied to all he wrote. Mr. Selden had st 
great memory and prod^ious learning ; and thefe 
had oftentimes the fame effeA on him, a« they have 
alwayson men of lower abilities, fuch as Dodwell, 
for irrftmice : that is, they checked and impeded 
the nfe of his reafoning faculty, perplexed and em- 
barrafled his ideas, and crowded his writings with 
imitations and authorities^ to fuppiy tlie place of 
fenfe and argument. 

. The fame year, 1640, he was chofen member of 
parliament for the univerfity of Oxford ; and thougb 
he was againft the court, yet, in 1642, the king- 
had thoughts of taking the fcal from the lord-keeper 
l-ittletoi-?, and giving it to him. The lord ClaFcn* 
fipn tells us, that the lord Falkland and himfelf,. 
to whom bis itiajefty referred the confideration of 
that affair, "did not doubt of Mr* Selden's affec- 
tion to the king :" but withal they knew him fa 
well, that they concluded he would abfolutely re- 
fute the place if it were offered to him. '* He was irt 
years," continues the noble hifloriah, ''^and of a ten- 
der conftitution : he hadfor many years .enjoyed his 
cafe, which he loved ; ^as rith, and would nor 
, have made a journey to York, or have lain out of 
ids own bed, for any preferment, wliith he had ne-v 
5 vcr 
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ver afFefted." The iloble hiftorian might hav« 
added, that he was too much attached to the liber* 
ties of his country, to be at all inclined to promote 
the king's views. In 1643, ^^ ^^ appointed one 
of the lay-members to fit in the aflembly of divines 
at Weftminfter, in which he frequently perplexed 
thofe divines with great learning : and, as Mr. 
Whitlocke relates, ** fometimes when they had 
tited a text of fcripture to prove their aflcrtion, he 
would -tell them,^ perhaps in their little pocket-bi- 
bles with gilt* leaves, which they would often pull 
out and read, the tranflation might be thus, but 
the Greek or the Hebrew fignificd thus and thus j 
and fo would totally filence them." ^ 

About this time he took the covenant ; and tlie 
fame year, 1643, was, by the parliament, appointed 
keeper of the records in the Tower, fn 1644, he 
was eledled one of the twelve commiffioners of the 
admiralty ; and the fame year was nominated to the 
mafterlhip of Trinity-college in Cambridge, whicb 
he did not think proper to accept. About this time 
he did great fervices to the univerfity of Oxford, as 
appears from federal letters written to him by that 
xmiverfity, which are printed ; ,and indeed he never 
concurred in any violent or unjuft meafures, but 
often oppofed, and always difcountenanced, them. 
Upon the publication of the Eihn Bajzlikey Crom- 
well employed all his intereft to engage him tO' 
write an anfwer to that book ; but he refufcd. Trk 
the beginning of 1654, ^^^ health began to decline ; 
and he died on the 30th of November that year, in 
White-Friars, at the houfe of Elizabeth, countefs 
of Kent> with whom he- had lived fome years in 
fuch intimacy, that they .were reported to be as man 
and wife; and Dr. Wilkins fuppofcs that the 
wealth which Mr. Selden left at his death was 
chiefly owing to the generofity of that countefs : 
but there is no good reafon for either of thefe fur^ 

mifes» 
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tnifes. He was buried in the Temple chwch, where a 
monument was erefted to him : and archbiihop 
Uflicr preached his funeral fermon. He left a moft^ 
valuable and curious library to liis executors, Mat- 
thew Hale, John Vaughan, Edward Heywood, and 
Rowbnd Jewks, Efquires ; which they gcneroufly 
would have bellowed on the focicty of the Inner- 
Temple,^ if a proper place had been provided to re- 
ceive it; but this being neglefted, they gave it to 
the univerfity of Oxford. , 

Mr. Selden's extenfive learning procured him the 
efteem of all the learned men of his time in Europe ; 
and even the celebrated Grotius, with a generofity 
uncommon in literary rivals, flyles him, ** The 
Glory of the Englilh nation/*' But the nobleft tef- 
timony of his great abilities, is that of his friend 
the earl of Clarendon, with whofe fketch of his 
charadter we fhall clofe thefe memoirs. 

** Mr. Selden was a perfon," fays he, ** whom no 
character can flatter, or tranfmit in any expreflions 
equal to his merit and virtue^ He was of fo ttu- 
pendous learning in all kinds, and in all languages, 
as may apjiear from his excellent and tranfcen3ant 
writings, that a man would have thought he had 
been entirely converfant among book's, and had 
never fpent an hour. but in rekding and writing; 
yet Jiis humanity, oourtefy, and afiability, was fuch, 
that he would have been thought td have been br«d 
in the beft courts, but that his good-nature, cha- 
rity, and delight in doing good, and in communis 
eating all he^ knew, exceeded that breeding. His 
flyle in all his writings feems harfli, and foAietimes 
obfcure ; which is not wholly to be imputed to the 
abftrufe fubjeSs, of which he commonly treated, 
out of the paths trod by other men, but to a little 
tjndcrvaluing the beiuty of a ftyle, and too much 
propenfity to the language of antiquity ; but, in His 
converfation^ he was the moft clear difcourfer, and 

had 
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had tbe beft faculty in making hard things eafy» 
and prefenting them to thrf underftanding, of any 
man that hath been known." 

His works were collcfled by Dr. David Wilkins, 
and printed at London in three volumes, .fo]io, 1726. 
The two firft volumes contain his Latin works ; and 
the third, his Englilh. The editor has prefixed a 
long life of the author^ and added feverar pieces ne- 
ver before publifhed j particularly letters, poems, 
&c. 

*4t* Authorities. Wood's Athenae Qxon. Life 
of Sehden^, by Wilkins. Nicholfon's Englifh Hif- 
torical Library* 



The life of 
Dr, WILLIAM HARVEY. 

(a;d. 1578, to 1657.) 

THIS celebrated phyfician was the eldeft fon 
of Thomas Harvey, a gentleman of Folk- 
ftpne in Kent, where he was born in 1578. At ten 
years of age he was fent to the grammar-fchool at 
Canterbury; and, in May, 1593, when he was 
fomewbat turned of fifteen years of age, he was re- 
moved to Gonvil and Caius College, in the univer- 
fity of Cambridge. Having fpent fix years in this 
univerfily^ in tlie ftudy of logic and natural philo- 
fophy, as a proper foundation for the ftudy of phy- 
fie, he travelled abroad, and went to JPadua in 

Italy, 
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Italy, where he attended the leftures of the famony 
Fabricius of Aquapendente on anatomy, of Mino- 
daus on pharmacy, and of Caflerius on chirurgery ; 
and, having taken the degree of doftor of phyfic 
in that nniverfity, when he was twenty-four years- 
of age, he returned home to his native country. 

After his return to England, he to(3k the degree 
of doft or of phyfic at Cambridge, and, going to Lon- 
don, entered upon the praftice of his profeffioa 
there. In the thirtieth year of his age, he was 
chofen a fellow of the college of phyficians in Lon- 
don ; and, foon after, he was appointed phyfkian 
to St. Bartholomew's hofpitah 

On the 4th of Auguft, 1615, ^^ ^^^ appointed 
by the college of phyficians to read the anatomy 
and chirurgery lefture founded by vDr. Richard 
Caldwall. And it was. probably on this occafion, 
that he firft propofed his fentiments concerning th^ 
ufc of the heart, and the circulation of the blood. 
For, in an anatomical treatife, written about this 
time, and ftill extant in his own hand, the chief 
Principles of his difcovery upon this fubjeft a/e toi 
be found. But, in the firft leftures hereupon, he only 
opened, as it wpre, his fentiments upon the fubjeft ; 
but, when he had afterwards examined and difcufled 
his hypothefis more thoroughly, fortified it with 
arguments, and confirmed it by repeated experiments 
made before the college of phyficians, he publifhed 
at Frankfort, in 1628, in 4to, his '* Exercitationera 
Anatomicam de Cordis et Sanguinis Motu." Of this 
book, whether we confider the importance of the 
fubjeft, the clearnefs of the method, ortheftrength 
of reafoning with which Dr. Harvey fupports his 
opinion, we may truly aflcrt, that there is fcarcely 
any treatife on a fimilar fubjeik to be compared 
with it. 
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. Dr. Harvey's difcovery was of the greateft impor- 
tance in the whole art of phyfic. But no man who 
had attained great excellence has "ever efcaped the 
attacks of envy. Difcoveries or improvements in any 
axt or fcience ha^e generally been viewed with a 
very jealous eye by the bulk of the pro fe dors of thofQ 
arts or fciences,. And accordingly Harvey's difcovery 
concerning the circulation of the blood brought 
upon him many opponents of his own profeffion. 
Their feveral attempts to refute his book were in- 
deed vvhhout fuccefs ; but fome of his antagoniiU 
feem to have been mean enough to endeavour to 
obftruft him in his private praftice ; for it appears, 
that Harvey complained to one of his friends, that 
he was much lefs frequently called upon to vifit thp 
fick, afteriie had publiihed his book concerning the 
motion of the heart. 

Harvey's adverfaries may be divided into two 
clafles, by which he was attacked on different fide^, 
and by very different arguments. Of thefe the one 
i)arty endeavoured to make it appear, that Harvey's 
hypothefis was falfe ; whilfl the other admitted it 
to be well-founded, but aflerted that he was not the 
author of the difcovery. One of the firft who at- 
tacked Harvey's principles concerning the circula- 
tion, was iEmilius Parifanus;aphy(icianof Venice; 
but he was bppofed by Sir George Ent, of the col- 
lege of phyficians, between whom and Harvey there 
was a great friendfhip, in his, " Apologia pro San- 
guinis Circulatione." Harvey was alfo attacked by 
Riolanus, a French phyfician and anatomift ; but 
he anfwcred him himfelf in his *' Exercitationes 
Anatomicae duae de Circulatione fanguinis, ad J. 
Riolanura J. Filium.'*^ 

Thofe, who endeavoured to deprive Harvey of the 
honour of difcovering the circulation, aflerted that 
it was known to preceding writers* Vander Linden 

took 
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took much pains to prof e that it was known toHip* 
pocrates; others faid it was known to Gaicn; others 
to Michael Servetus ; anxl others to Columbus, aa^ 
anatomift ; and Mr. Bayle afterwards affirmed very 
confidentty, that it \^as Imown to Caefalpinus* ■ 
Pafl&gesw«rc cited from thefe authors to prove this ; . 
but it has been fhewn very clearly by Dr. Freiiid, 
in his Hiftory of Phyfic, as wellas by others, that" 
the paflages cited do ^y no means anfwer the purpofe - 
for which they were produced. The honour of dif- 
covering the circulation was alfo attributed to the ' 
famous Father Paul* This was occafioned by the 
following incident; The Venetiai> ambaflador in ' 
England was prefentedby Dr. Harvey with his book 
on the circulation of the blOod; whkh, on his return^ 
to Venice, he- lent to Father Paul, who tranfcribed 
the moft remarkable particulars out of it.- Thefc 
tranfcripts, after Father Paul's death, xame into the * 
hands of his executors, which induced feveral perfons ♦ 
to imagine that he was the author of them,^ and gave • 
rife to tbcrreporfe that he had dificovered the circu* 
lation of the blood.^ But pr.: Harvey had Ictte/s « 
from Fra. Fulgentio, Father Paful-s moft intimate 
friend, which fetthe affair in a -clear light Upon* 
the whole, we may concludcwith the words^ofDr. 
Freind, ** As this great difcovcry was intirely ow* 
ing to our c6untryman,i fo he has explained it with > 
all the cleaniefs imaginable'; and though much has 
been written upon*i:that> fubjeft, I may Venture to 
fay, his own book iS' tiiis (horteft, the plaineft, and 
the moft convincing of any, as we may be fatisfiedi^ 
if we looktnto the many apologies written in defence 
of the circulation." . 

On the third of February, ,1623,;. letters were, 
granted by king James I.? permitting Dr.; Harvey 
to wait and attend on his majefty in the fame man- 
ner as the phyficians^ in ordinary did, with a pro- 

mifc 
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mife that he fhould fucceed to that office on the 
firft vacancy. And he was afterwards appointed 
phyfician to king Charles L He adhered to that 
prijice upon the breaking- out of the civil wars,, 
and attended his majefty at the battle of Edge^hil], 
and from thence to Oxford ; and, in 1642, he was 
incorporated doftor of phyfic in that univerfity. In^ 
1645, by the king's influence, he was elefted war- 
den of Merton. college ; but, upon the furrendering 
of Oxford the year after to the parliament, he was 
obliged to quit that office; and, retiring to London, 
he parfled h\^ time privately in the neighbourhoods 
of tliat city* 

In 165 T, he publiflied his V Exercitationes do 
Generafione Animalium : quibus accedunt quasdam. 
de Partu, de Membranis ac Huinoribus Uteri, ct do : 
Conceptione." This is a curious and valuable work, 
and would certainly have been more fo, had not 
the civil war ooiafioned the lofs of fome of his pa- 
pers. For although he had permiffion from the pac-* 
liamcnt to attend the king upon4iis majefty'* l«av^ 
ing Whitehall, yet his houfe in London was in his 
abfcnce plundered of all the furniture ; and his Ad- 
verfaria, with a great number of anatomical obfer- 
vations, relating efpecially to the ^Deration of in— 
fefts, were carried ofF, and never afterwards reco-^ 
vered by him. This lofs he greatly lamented*^ 

Dr, Harvey had the happinefs to live to fee the 
dod^rijxe of the circulation generally received. And, 
in ,1652, a ftatue w^as erefted to his honour by the. 
college of phyficians. Two years after, he was cho» 
fen prefident of the college in his abfence ; and comr 
ing there the day after, he acknowledged his great 
obligations to the eledors for the* honour they had 
done him, but declined accepting of the office, on* 
account of his age and weaknefs. As he had no 
childfenj he made the college his heirs, and fettled' 

his 
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his paternal eflate upon them in July following^ 
He had three years before built them a roonci to 
affemblc in, and a library; and, in 1656, he brought 
the deeds of his eflate, and prefented ihem to the 
college. He was then prefcnt at the firft feaft, in- 
flituted by himfelf, to- be continued* annually, to- 
gether with a commennioration fpeech in Latin, to 
be fpoken on the i8th of O£lober, in honour of 
the benefaftors of the college. He died on the 3d 
of June, 1657, and was carried to be interred at 
Hempftead, in the county of Eflfex, where a monu- 
nient was erefted to his memory. It has been re- 
ported, that Dr, Harvey, before his death, wa^ 
deprived of his fight, and thereupon <Srank a glafe 
of opium, and expired foon after : but this re- 
port appears to have been entirely without foun- 
dation- 

The following charafter of this great phyfician 
is given by the author of the Britifh Biography : 

* Dr. Harvey was not only eminently learned in 

* the fcieiices more immediately connefted with his 

* profeffion,but wasalfo well verfed in other branches^ 

* of literature. He was well read in ancient and 

* modern hiftory ; and when he was wearied with 

* too clofe an attention to the ftudy of nature, he 

* would relax his mind by difcoyrfing with his 

* friends on political fubjefts, and the ftate of pub- 

* lie affairs. He took great pleafure in reading 

* fome of the ancieftt poets, ^nd efpecially Virgil,^ 

* with whofe works he was exceedingly delighted, 

* He was laborioufly ftudious, regular, and virtuous 

* in his life, and had a ftrong fenfe of religion. In 

* his familiar conyerfation there was a mixture of 

* gravity atid chearfulnefs ; he expreffed himfelf 

* with great perfpicuity, and with rnuch grace and 
'dignity; and was eminent for his great candour 

* and moderation. He never endeavoured to detraft 

• . ' from 
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* from the merit of other men ; but appeared al- 
^ ways to think tliat the^ virtues of others were to 

* be imitated, and not envied. And in the contro- 

* verfy which was occafioned by his difcovery of the 
^ circulation, he feemed much more folicitous to 

* difcover truth, than to obtain fame. In the latter 

* part of his life he was greatly afflifted with the 

* gout* He married the daughter of Launcelot 

* Browne, doftor of phyfic, but had no children 

* by her/ 

An elegant and correft edition of Dr. Harvey's 
works, in one volume, quarto, was publiflied by 
the College of Phylicians at London in 17O6, with 
\ a life of him in Latin prefixed. 

*** Author ities. Biographica Britannica ; and 
i^ fritilh Biography, 8vo. vol. iv. 



MEMOIRS OF 

SAMUEL COOPER, Painter. 

[A.D. 1^09, to 1672.3 

SAMUEL COOPER was born in London, in 
the year 1609, and bred up under the care and 
inftruftiotis of Mr* John Hofkins, his uncle, a lim- 
i>er of fom^ eminence ; but he derived the moft 
confiderable advantages from the obfervations which 
he made on the works of Vandyke, infomuch that he 
v?as commonly ftyled *' The \'andyke in Little. ' His 
l>cncil was generally confined to a head only ; and 

indeed 
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indeed below that part he was not always equally 
fuccefsful. Bvit for a face and all the dependencies 
of it, the graceful and becoming air, the ftrength, 
relievo, and 4ioble fpirit, the foftnefs and tender 
livelinefs of flelh and blood*, and the loofe and 
gentle management of the hair, his talent was fo 
extraordinary, that he was confidered as at leaft 
equal to the moft famous Italians : and it is faid, 
that hardly any one of his predeceifors had ever been 
able to (hew fo much pcrf(?£lion in fo narrow a com- 
pafs. The high prices his works fold at, and the 
great efteem they were in at Rome, Venice, and 
in France, were abundant proofs of their great worth, 
and extended the fame of this matter throughout all 
parts of Europe. He fo far exceeded his mafter and 
uncle, Mr. Hoikins, that he became jealous of him; 
and, finding tliat the court was better pleafed with 
his nephew's performances than with his, he took 
him into partnerfliip with him. His jealoufy, how- 
ever, increafed, and he dilToIved it ; leaving our 
artift to fet lip for himfelf, and to carry, as he did, 
moft of the bufinefs of thattinie with him. He drew 
king Charles II. and his queen, the duchefs of 
Cleveland, the duk^e of York, and ii>oft of the court : 
but the" two moft famous* pieces of his vf^ere thofc 
of Oliver Cromwcl}, and of one Swingfield. The 
Frerich king offered 150I. for the former, but could 
not have it : and Mr. Cooper carrying the latter with « 
him to France, it was much admired there, and 
introduced him to the favour of that court. He 
likewife did fcveral large limnings in an unufual 
fize for the court of England; for which his wi- 
dow received a penfion during her life from the* 
crown, 

As Mr. Cooper had great abilities in painting, fo 
he was alfo eminently ikilied in mufic ; and was 
eftecraed one of the beft lutenifts of his time. He 

fpent 
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fpent feveral years of his life abroad, was perfonally 

acquainted with the greateft men in France, Hol- 

vland, and his own country, and by his works more 
univerfally known in all parts of Europe. He died 

-at London in 1672, at fixty-three years of age, and 
was buried in. Pancras church in the fields ; where 

^ there is a marble monument fet over him, with a 
Latin infcription upon it. He liad an elder brother, 
Mr. Alexander Cooper, who, together with him, 
was alfo brought up to limning by Mr. Hofkins, 

rtheir uncle. Alexander performed well in miniature; 
and, going beyond fea, became limner to Cliriftiana 

• queen of Sweden, yet was far exceeded by his bro- 
ther Samuel. He alfo did landfcapes in water-co- 
lours extremely well, and was accounted an admi-- 

j-rable draughtfman. 



.The life of . 

JOHN MILTON. 

[A. D. 1608, to 1674.] 

THIS great and illuflrious . poet was defeended 
from an ancient family of that name, at 
Milton, near Abingdon, in Oxfordfhire. The 
family had been long feated tliere, as appears by the 
monuments flill to be feen in the church of Milton, 
till one of-tliem, having taken the unfortunate fide 
in the contefts between the houfes of York and 
Lancafler, was deprived of his eftate, except what 

he 
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he held by his wife. Our poet's grandfather, >?vhofe 
name was John Milton, was under-ranger, or 
reaper, of the foreft of Shotoyer, near Halton, in 
Oxfordlhire, and being a zealous Papift, he difiii- 
herited his fon for having very early in life embraced 
the Protcflant faith ; upon which he went to Lon- 
don, purfued the bufiiicfs of a fcrivener, and mar- 
rying a gentlewoman of a ^ good family, he pur- 
chafed a houfe and fettled in Bread-flreet, where 
this fublime poet, hiseldeft fon, was born in 1608. 
But a man of Milton's genius needs not Iwve the 
circumftances of birth called in to render him 
illuflrious ; he reflefts>the higheft honour upon his 
family, which receives from him more glory than 
the ioi^geft defcent of years can give. 

Milton wa« both educated under a domeftic 
tutor, and likewife at St. Paul's fchool, under Mr, 
Alexander GilU where he made, by his indefati- 
gable application, an extraordinary progrefs in 
ie^rnhig. From his twelfth year he generally fat 
up the greatefl: part of the night at his ftudies, 
which occafioning frequent head-achs, proved very 
prejudicial to his eyes, and, in his own opinion, laid 
the foundation of his future blindnefs. In the year 
1625, 1^^ was entered at Chrrft's-college in Cam- ^ 
bridge, under the tuition of Mr. William Cliappel, 
afterwards bifhop of Rofs in Ireland. The fame 
year he wrote a Latin elegy on the death of Dr. 
Andrews, bifhop of Winchefter, and a fine poem 
on the difcovery of the gunpowder-plot ; but, be- 
fore that time, he had diftinguifhed himfelf by ffe- 
veral Latin and Englilh poems, and in his moft 
juvenile com pofit ions had difcovered a capacity 
fuperior to his age. 

After he had taken the" degree of matter of arts, 
in 1631, he left the univerfity, and for the fpace 
of five years lived vvith his parents at their houfe at 

Horton, 
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Hortoq, ticar Colnbrook, in Buckinghamfiifre, 
where his father, having acquired a competent for- 
tnnet thought proper to retire, and fpend the rc- 
tnainder of his days. 

His father dcfigned him for the church, and for< 
feme time could not be diverted fiom his intention ; 
but, at length, young Milton having exprefled him- 
fclf very free!y, in letters to kis friends, againft the 
fubfcription to the thirty-nine articles requited from 
•II pcrfons on taking, orders ; and likewife againft 
Ibe adminiftration of ecclefiaftical affairs in tlie 
church of England ; bis father had tod much ho- 
nour to force his confcience^ His objefti'ons arc 
ftated in the cleareft manner, by his own mafterly 

Sin, in his ** Introduftionrto the Reafon of Church 
overnment.** 

In his retirement at Hortoil, which lafted fiv^ 
years, he read over all the Greek and Latin author^, 
and clofely applied himfelf to the ftudy of hiftory, 
mid to improving himfelf in poetry. 

In the year 1634 he produced his Ma (que of Cd» 
mus^ performed at lludlow-nraftle, beforb John 
carl of Bridge water, then- prcfident of Wal*. It 
appears from the edition of this Mafqtre, publiflicd 
by Mr. Henry Laws, that the principal performers 
were, the lord Barclay, Mt*. Thomas Egeftorn (ht 
lady Alice Egerton, and Mr. Lawes himfelf, who 
reprefcnted an attendant fptrit. In 1637 our autlior 
publifhed Iris Lyciclas. Tn this poem he lamiMits 
the death of his friend Mr- Edward Kjag, who was 
drbwned in his paflage from Qxefter, on rh^ IrHh 
feas, in 1647. It was printed the year following 
at Cambridge, inquJirto, m a colledion of Latin and 
Englifli poems upon Mr. King's death, with whom 
ie had cont rafted the ftrongeft friendlhip, 'l*h« 
Latin epitaph informs us, that Mr. King was fon 
of Sr John King, fecfetary for Irikndi to queeix 

Vol.. IV^ L • EUzabetb, 
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EHaJabcth, James I. and Charles I. that lie was. a 
fellow of Chrift's - college, Cambridge, and was^ 
drownedi in tl>e twcnty.-fitthyear of his age. 

It was within this period of time that he alfo com- 
pDfcd his well known poems intituled VAlUgr^ and 
// Penferofo. His poetical fame now began to be 
circulated^ and, as it frequently happens to men of 
great genius, an attempt was made; to blaft his la\i- 
rels in the bud. A fligiht circumftance was fwelled 
into a calumnious charge: he wrote, a Latin elegy 
to his intiipate friend Charles Diodati, a learned, 
foreigner, in which be reflefted on the two uuiver- . 
fiti^, on accQunt.of the ignorance qf the profeffors, 
and the df^bauchery that; prevailed in them ; upon 
which: his enemies reported that he -was expelled 
from Cambridge for fome mifdemeanor, or left it in 
difcoiiteiit, becaufe he could not get any preferment 
there,; ;.?pd.th^_t he had. fpent his time fince in an 
irregular, licentious courfe of life at London. Thefe , 
fcandalous reports were totally void of truth ; he » 
did indeed make frequent excurfions to J^ondon, 
but only to buy books, and to improve hirafelf ia 
mathematics and muiic- . . 

Upon the death of bis mother, Milton obtained 
leive of his father to travel ; and having waited upoi> 
Sir -Henry Wotton, formerly ambafladof at Venice, 
and then provoft of Eaton- college, to whom he 
CQmmunicated his deiign, that gentleman wrote a 
very, friendly letter to hirn, dated from tlie coHege, . 
Affil i6^^63^» which is printed ^mong the Re- 
liquiae Wottonianaf, and in Dr. Newton's Life of, 
Milton. It contains dircftions for^ his route} re- 
commendations to perfons of eminence abroad ; and • 
an -aff»rance of more at every place where he might , 
refide anytime. Immediately after the receipt of 
tlm letter our author fet out for Francq, accom- 
panied oixiy by one fcrvantj who attended him -, 
thro ugh ail hi^ travels. 

At 
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At Paris, Miltpn was inti-oduced tp the famous' 
ftugoGrolius; from* thenge he went to Florence, 
Sienna, Rome, and Naples ; in all which places h» 
was entertained with the utmoft civility, by perfohs 
of the firft diftinftion. 

When our poet was at Naples, he was introduced*" 
ib the acquaintance of Giovanni Baptifta Manfo, 
JWarquis of Villa, a Neapolitan nobleman, cele- 
brated for his tafte in the liberal arts, to whom Taflb- 
addreffes his '* Dialogue on Friendlhip,'* and whom 
belikewife mentions in his *' Gierufalerame Libera- 
ta,'* with gre;at honour. This nobleman ftiewed ex- 
traordinary civilities to Milton, frequently vifited' 
him at his lodgings, and accompanied him whqn he 
went to fee the feveral curiofities of the city. He 
was not content with giving our author thele exte- 
rior marks of refpeft only ; but he honoured him 
with a Latin diftich in his praife, which is printed^ 
before Milton's Latin poems. M{lt6n, no doubt, 
was highly pleafed with fuch condefcenfion and' 
eftcemfrom a perfon of the marquis of Villa's qua- 
lity ; and, as an evidence of his gratitude, he pre- 
fcntcd the marquis, at his departure from Naples, '. 
his eclogue, intituled " Manfus ;** which, fays Dr. 
Newton, is well worth reading among his Latia 
poems ; fo that it may be reckoned a peculiar fe- 
licity in the marquis of Villa's life, to have been 
celebrated both byTaflband Milton, the greateft 
poets of tlieir refpeftive countries. 

Having feen the fineft parts of Italy, and ccnverfed 
with men of the fifft diflinflion, he was preparing 
to pafs over into Sicily and Greece, when the news 
from England, that a civil war was likely to lay hia 
country in blood, diverted his purpofe ; for as by 
his political principles he was attached to the par* 
liamentary intereft, he thought it a mark ot abjeft 
cowardice for 9 lover of his country to take his 
. ' ' La plea- 
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pleafurc abroad^ while the friends of liberty wer#^ 
contending at hotne for the rights of human ,nar 
txire* He rcfolved therefore to return by the way 
t»f Rome, though he was difluadcd from purfuing 
that refolution by the merchants, who were in- 
formed by tlieir correfpondents, that the Englifh> 
Jefuits there were forming plots againft his life, ii> 
cafe he (hould return thither, on account of the 
great freedom with which he had treated their re- 
ligion, and the boldnefs he difcovered in dcmonc- 
ftrating the abfurdity of the Popifh tenets. But, 
iledfaft in his refolution, he went to Rome tha 
fccond time, and ftayed there two months more, 
neither concealing his name, nor declining any 
difputations to which bis antagonifls in religious 
opinions invited him : he efcaped, however, the fe- 
cret machinations of the Jefuits, and came fafe to 
Florence, where he was received by his friends 
with as much tendernefs as if he had returned to 
his own country. Here he remained two months, 
as he had done in . his former vifit, excepting only 
ah excurfion of a few days to Lucca ; and then 
croffing the Appenincs and pafling through Bo. 
logna and Fcrrara, he arrived at Venice, in which 
city he fpent a month ; and having Ihippcd off tlie 
books that he had colleded in his travels, he took 
his courfe through Verona, Milan, and along the 
lake Lcman to Geneva. In this city he continued 
feme time, meeting there with people of his owa* 
principles, and contrafted an intimate friendfhip ' 
with Giovanni Deodati, the learned profeflbr of 
divinity, whofe Annotations on the Bible.are pub- 
li'flied in Englifli ; and from thence, returning ta 
France the fame way he had gone before, he arrived 
fafe in England, after an abfencc of fifteen months, 
in which he had feen much of the world, read the 
tliaraders of famous men^ examined the policy of 

' dif^ 
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different countries, and made more extcnfive Im- 
provements than travellers of an inferior genius,. 
and lefs penetration, can be fuppoCbd to do In doubii 
the time. 

Soon after his return he took a handfome houfe 
in Alderfgate-ftreet, and undertook the education oi 
liis fiftisr's two fons, upon a plan of his o\vt\. And 
being ftrongly folicited by fome gentlemen, his in- 
timal;e friends, to whom he could not give a de- 
nial, to impart the fame benefits of learning to their 
fons, efpecially as the trouble was little more with 
many than with a few, he confented ; and having 
now occafion for fome fyftem of education, becaufe 
he difapproved of the common methods, he planned 
kts academical inftitution, afterwards fet forth/in 
lii$ Treatife on Education, in which he leads his 
fcholar from Lilly, as he expreffes it, to his com- 
mencing matter of arts. His fuccefs with his pu- 
pils was anfwerable to his capacity for the under- 
taking ; and in this kind of fcholaftic folitude he 
continued fome time ; but he was not fo much im- 
merfed in academical ftudies, as to remain an in- ' 
different fpeftator of what was a£ted upon the pub- 
lic theatre of his country. 

The nation being in a great ferment in 1641, 
and the clamour againft epifcopacy running very 
high, Milton, who difcovered how much inferior 
in eloquence and learning the Puritan minifters, in 
general, were to the bifhops, engaged warmly with 
the former in^ fupport of the common caufe, and 
cxercifed^all the powers of reafon and learning in 
endeavouring to overthrow the prelatical eftabli(h- 
ment, and accordingly pubJifhed five trafts relating 
to church.government : they were all printed at 
London, in quarto. The firft was intituled. " Re- 
formation touching Church Difcipline in England^ 
ftnd the Caufes that have- hitherto hindered Jt. In 
L 3 Two 
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Two Books : written to a Friend.*' The' fecon<l 
was of " Prelatical Epifcbpacy," written againft 
irchbilbop Uflier. The third Wafe, " The ReaCoa 
of 'Chcirch Government urged againft Prelacy- in 
Two Books." 1 he fourth was, " Animadverfions 
upon the Rcraonftrant's Defence againft Smeftyav 
nuus ;'* or, as the* title-page is, in fcMne copies, 
•* An Apology for Sme£lymnuus, with the Reafon 
of Church Government." 

In the year 1643, Milton naarried M^ry, the elr 
deft daughter of Richard Powell, Efq. of Fotreft- 
hilJ, in Oxfordftiire. 1 his lady had not lived witb 
•her hufbjind much above a month, before fhe pror 
cured letters from her father, inviting her to pay a 
Vifit to her relations during the fummer-feafon, to 
which' Milton readily confented, provided fhe would 
return at Michaelmas. In the mean time he ?ipplie^ 
himfelf clofely to his ftudies ; and his chief amufe- 
ment was now and then in an evening to vifit the 
lady Margaret lee, daughter to the earl of Marl- 
borough, lord-bigh-treafurer of England, and pre- 
fident of the privy-council under James I. This 
lady Margaret, being a woman of excellent under^ 
ftandi-ng*, took great delight in Milton*s converfa* 
' tion, and flicwed particular refpeft to him, as did 
iikewiie her hufband captain Hobfon. What. a re* 
gard Milton had for her, he has left upon record 
in a fonnet to her praife, extant among his other 
poems. 

At the appointed time, Milton expeded the re- 
turn of his wife, but having no tidings of her, he 
wrote toiler, bu|: he received no anfwer. Repeated 
letters produced none ; upon which he fent a fpeciaji 
meflcnger with a letter, defiring her return ; but lb« 
pofitively reftifed, and difmiifed the meffenger wit^i 
contempt. Millon'i biographers have affigned var 
fious reafpns for this extraordinary condud i fome 
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foppofe that Ihe had conceived a diflike to her huf- 
band's perfon, or to his retired and ][Jhilofophicai 
manner of life, having been acciiflonled to gaiety 
and company. Whatever vras the caufe, ^iitton 
w^as fo highly incenfed, that he refolved to repudiate 
iier ; and it was upofi this occafion, that he pub* 
lilhed, ^' The Doftrine and Difcipline of Divorce ;'* 
wherein he endeavoured to prove, that indifpo- 
iition, unfitnefs, or cohtrariery of mind, proceed- 
ing from any unchangeable caufe in nature, hiii- 
dering, and ever tikely to hinder, the riiain benefits 
of conjugal fociety, which are folace and peace, are 
greater reafons of divorce than adultery, or naturkl 
frigidity, efpecially if there be no children, and 
there be mutual confent for feparation. This piece 
heat firft publifhed without his name; but the 
ftyle having betrayed the author, be publifhed 'a 
fecond edition, much augmented, With his name^ 
ahd dedicated it to the parliament of England, and 
to the aflembly of divines, defiring the fubjeft might 
be taken into ferious confideration. This hovel 
doftrine now making a great noife, he was warmly 
attacked frojn the prefs, which obliged him to fup- j 
'port his own opinion, by the authority of Martin 
Bucer, on divorces. But it being ftill objefted, 
that hi« doftrine was not fcriptiiral, he publilhed, 
in 1645, his *• Tetrachardon ; or, Expofitions upon 
the Four chief Paflages in Scripture," which treat 
of marriage, and nullities of iTvarriagCw The af- 
fembly of divines fo highly difapproved of his 
books, that they fummoned him before the houfe 
of tords} but he was difmifled without even a re- 
primands And a pamphlet appearing againft him, 
intituled, *' Divorce at Pleafure ;" and another, 
called, ** An Anfwer to the Doftrine and Dffci- 
pUne of Divorce,** he publilhed his ** Cdlailerion, 
or Reply ;•* and here ended the conteft* But fo^n 

L 4 after,; 
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after, Milton refolved to put his opinions in prac* 
tice, for he actually paid his addrefles to a young 
Jady, defigning .to marry her; which, coming to 
the knowledge of his wife, brought her to fub- 
miffion ; . and a reconciJtation was efie£tcd in the 
following manner : he had a relation, one Black- 

' borough. Jiving in St. Martin's -le Grand, whom 
he often vifited ; this gentleman being in the 
fchcme, one day when he was vifiting, it was con- 
trived that his wife ihould be in another room ; and, 
when he Icaft thought of it, he was furprifed to fe« 
her falling upon her knees before him, and with 
tears imploring his forgivencfs. At f:rfl: he fhewed 

.fome figns of averfion ; but he did not long continue 
inexorable : his wife's intrcaties, and the interceffioa 
of friends, . foon procured a happy reconciliation, 
and an oblivion of the pall. For, in his own words 
reljpeiling Eve— 

*' — Soon liis heart relented 

Towards her, his life fo late, ^nd fole delights 

Now at his feet fubmiiHve in difirefs.'' 

Milton's generous behaviour to his wife's father^ 

and the reft of her family> whom' he took under his 

proteftion after the royal party was ruined, which 

. they had warmly efpoufed, does great honour tp bis 

. charafter* He entertained them at his own houic, 

till, by his intereft, their eftate and effefts were rc- 

i ftored to them by the parliament. In 1646, his wife 

bore him a daughter, and it appears that tliey lived 

very happily together. 

About this time, his zeal for the republican party 
had fo far recommended him, that a defign was 
formed of making him adjutant-general in Sir 
Williafn Waller's army; but the new -modelling 
^c array pjoved an obfttudlioi^ t^. that advanc^- 
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ment. Soon after the march of Fairfax and Crom* 
well with the whole army through the city, in or- 
der to fupprefs the infurrcftion which Brown and 
Mailey were endeavouring to raife there againft the 
army's proceedings, he left his great houfc in Bar- 
bican, for a fmaller .in High-Holborn, where he 
profecuted his ftudies till after the king's trial and 
death ; when he publifhed his *• Tenure of Kings 
and - Magiftrates ;" proving that it is lawful, and 
hatli been held fo through all ages, for any perfons, 
who have the power, to call to account a tyrant, 
or wicked king, and, after due conviftion, to dc- 
pofe and put hFm to death, if the ordinary ma-* 
giftrates have neglefted or refufed to do it. In the 
fame year, 1649, appeared his ** Obfervatlons on 
the Articles of Peace, between James Earl of Or-» 
mond for King Charjes I. on the one hand, and 
the Irifh Rebels and Papifts on the other hand ; and 
a Letter fentby Ormond to Colonel Jones, Gover- 
nor of Dublin ; and a reprefentation of the Scotch* 
Prefbytery at Belfaft in Ireland." 

He was now admitted into the fervicc of the 
Con\monwealth, and was made Latin fecretary tp 
the council of ftate, who rcfolved neither to- write 
tior receive letters but in the Latin tongue, which 
was common to all ftates. He was not only cm.- 
ployed as Latin fecretary, but likewife as a poli-^ 
tical writer ; for the famous ** Eikon Bafilike, or 
the Royal Image,*' faid to be written by Charles I. 
in vindication of himfelf, appearing foon after his 
death, Milton was requefted to write an anfwer tQ 
it, which he performed under the title of *' Eiko- 
noclaftes, or the Image-Breaker/' And, in 1651, 
he publilhed his '* Pro Populo Anglicano Defenfio," 
for which he wa? rewarded by the Commonwealth 
5ftith a prefent of a thoufand pounds ; and he had 
'alfo a coofiderable l^and in correfUng and im- 
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proving a piece written by his nephew, Mr. Johi». 
Philips, and printed at London, in 1652^ under 
this title, *• Joannis Philippi Angli refponfio ad. 
-Apologiam anonymi cujufdara renebrionis pro Regc 
& Populo Anglicaho infantiflimam." During the 
writing and publifhing of thi$ work, he lodged at 
one . Thonipfoii's, next door to the Bull-head ta- 
vern, at Charing-crofs; but he fpon removed to 9 
Garden-houfe in Petty-France, next door to lord 
Scudamore's, where be remained from the year 
16 ;2 till within a few weeks of the Reftoration. 
In thi§ houfe, his firftwife dying in child-bed in 
,1652, he married a fecond, Catherine, the Saughter 
of captain Woodcock, of Hackney, who died of a 
dtonfumption in three months after ihe had been 
brought to bed of a daughter. This fecond njar- 
riage was about two or three years after he had 
been wholly *d,eprived of his fight ; but by his con- 
tinual ftudies, the head-ach, to which lip^ was fob- . 
jeft from his youth, and his perpetual tampering: 
tvith phyfic, his eyes had been decayed for twelve 
years before. In 1654, hepubliihed ^'^ " t^^fe^^fio 
Secunda/* and the year follpwrng, his ** Defenfio 
pro Se/' 

Being now at eafe from" his ftate-adverfaries, and 
public controverfi^jj, he had leifure again to profe- 
cute his own ftudies, and private defigns, particu- 
larly his " *' 'Hiftory of England,'' and his new 
«*. Thefaurus Linguae Latinae," according to theme-^. 
thod of Robert Stephens, the manufcript of which 
contained three /large volumes, folio, and has been . 
jnade ufe of t>y the editors of the Cambridge Dic- 
tionary, printed in quarto, 1693. In 1658, h^ 
publifhed ♦* Sir Walter Raleigh's Cabinet Council ;** 
and, in 1659,:** A Treatife of the Civil Power in 
Ecclefiailical Courts, and Confiderijibns touching 
the iikelieft Means to remove Hirelings out of the 

o Church J 
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Church; wherein are ilfo Difcourlcs' 6f Tyflicr$i 
Church-fees, Church-revenues, and whether 3ft| 
Maintenance of Minifters can be fettled iii Law* 
Liond. 1659. in laraD. 

Upon the diflblution of the parliament hy thd 
army, after Richard Cromwell had been obliged tS 
refign the proteftorfliip, Milton wrote a letter, oti 
which he laid down the model of a commonwealth^' 
not fuch as he judged the beft, but what' might b«f 
the readieft fettled at that time, to prevent the rie** 
ftoration of kingly government and domeftic difor-' 
ders till a more favourable feafon, and better dtf-^ 
pofitions for credting a perfeft democracy; Hedrewr 
up likewife another piece to the fame purpofe/ 
which feems to have been addrefled to general Monk r 
arid he publifhed in February, 1659, his ** Ready 
and eafy Way to efliablifh a free Commonwealth." 
Soon after this, he publilhed his " Brief Notes" 
upon a late fermon, intituled, *• The Fear of God* 
and the King,'* printed in quarto, Loiid. 1660. 
Thefe notes were as fpeedily remarked upon by 
Roger L'Eftrange, in a piece, intituled, ** No blind 
guides.'* 

Juft before the Reftoration he was removed from- 
his office of Latin fecretary, and concealed hirtifelf* 
by the advice of his friends till the evfent of public 
affairs' (hould direct him what courfe 10 take; for 
this purpofe he retired to a friend's houfe in Bartho- 
lomew-clofe, hear Weft- Smithfield, till 'the gene* 
ral amnefty was publifhed. ^ ' 

A ftory has been lately propagated, that, whert 
Milton and John Goodwin, after the Reftoration,' 
were botli in danger of profecution, the friends of ' 
Milton made a mock-funeral for him, in order to 
put a ftop to any profecution againft him ;' but* 
Milton was a m^n fo well knpwn, the contrivance 
was fo unfuitable to his chafader, and the ftory is 

L6 ;• 
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fo totally dcftitate of any proper evidence, that it is 
not entitled to any credit-. 

* Tlic aft of Oblivion, fays Mr. Philips, proved as 
£tvourabIe to him as could be hopedor expe£ted« 
through the interceffion of fome who flood his 
friends both in council and parliament ; particu- 
larly in die houfe of commons, where Mr,.Ahdre\r 
Marvel!, member for Hull, who had prefixed a 
copy of verfes before his Paradife Loft, exerted 
himfelf vigoroufly in his behalf, and made a confi- 
derable party for him 5 fo that, together with Joha 
Goodwin of Coleman-ftreet, he was only fo far ex- 
cepted as not to bear any office in the Common- 
wealth. But the chief promoter of the pafdoa 
was Sir William Davenant, whofe life Milton had 
faved by his intereft with the parliament, when he 
was condemned as an aftive royalift in 1650. 
' Milton, being fecured by his pardon, appeared 
again in public, and removed to Jewin-ftreet, where 
he married his third wife Elizabeth, the daughter 
of Mr. Minfhul of Cheihirc, recommended to hini 
by his friend Dr. Paget, to ^hom he was related ; 
but he had no children by her. Soori after the Re* 
ftoratioD, he was offered the place of Latin fecretary 
to the king, which, notwitliflanding the import'u* 
nities of his wife, he refufed. We are informed, that 
when his wife prefled him to comply with the times, 
and accept the king's offer, he made anfwcr, *VYou 
are in the right, my dear ; you, as other women, 
would ride in. your coach ; for me, my aim is to 
live and die an honeft man/' Soon after his mar* 
riagc with his third wife, he removed to a houfe in 
the Artillery-walk, leading to Bunhill-fields^ where 
he continued till his death, except during the plagut 
in 1665, when he retired with hi.§ family to St. - 
Giles Chalfoat> BuckinghamHiire, at which timot 
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his PARADtsE Lost ^^s finilhed, tliough not pub* 
lilhed till 1667. 

Mr. Richardfon fays, " that when Milton dic- 
tated, he ufed to fit leaning backwards obliquely in 
an eafy chair, with his legs flung over the elbows 
of it;. that he frequently compofed lying a-bed in 
a morning, and that when he could not flcep, but 
lay awake'whole nights, he tried, but not one verfe 
could he make; at other tiities flowed eafy his 
unpremeditated verfe,' with a certain Impettis^ a« 
himfelf ufed to believe ; then, at what hour foever, 
he rung for his daughter to ftcure what came, I 
have been alfo told, he would diftate many, per- 
haps forty lines in a breath, and then reduce them 
to half the number." 

Mr* Philips likcwife relates a remarkable circum- 
Hance in the compofure of this fublime poem, toW 
him by Milton himfelf, ** that his poetical vein ne* 
ver flowed happily but from the autumnal equinox 
to the vernal, and that what he attempted at other 
times was not to his fatisfaftion.*' After the worj^ 
was ready, for the prefs, it was near being fupprefl!ed 
J>y tlie ignorance, or malice, of the licenfer, who, 
among other trivial objections, imagined there W99 
treafon in that noble fimile, b* i. ¥.594. 



-As when the fun new-rifen 



Looks through the horizontal miily air. 
Shorn of his beams ; or from behind the moon. 
In dim eclipfe, difaftrous twilight fheds 
On half the nations, and with fear of change 
Perplexes monarchs. 

The ignorance of this licenfer, in objefting to 
this fimile, has indeed perpetuated his name, but 
it is with no advantage ; he, no doubt, imagined, 
4jut " perplexes moaarcl>s'' iiyas le veiled ^gainft 
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the Tcigning prince ; and it is, perhaps, thehighcft 
fimile in our language. 

This noble work of genius, which does honour 
to human nature, having at length furmounted the 
obftruftions of the licenfer, was -permitted to be 
printed ; when he fold it only ioxfive pounds, but 
was to itctiwt five pounds more after the file of 1300' 
of the firft imprcffien ; frue pounds after the fale 
of a like number of the fecond editioni and^w after* 
the fale of the fame quantity of the third edition. 
This original contraft with Saihuel Simmons the 
printer, which is ftill iri being, is dated April 27th, 
1667, and ferves to correft fome miftakes we meet 
with in fome writers relative to the fale and earlier 
editions of this work. 

The firft edition of Par ad i seLost, in ten books, 
was printed in a fmaU^to, and, before it could be 
difpofed of, had three or more different title-pages - 
of the years ^67, 1668, and 1669. So that twa 
years elapfed before he was intitled to the fecond 
five pounds, for which his receipt is ftill in beings ' 
dated April 26, 1669. And this was probably all 
that he received ; for he lived not to enjoy the bene-p 
fits of the fecond edition, which was not publiftied 
till 1674, the year of his death. The fecond edi- 
tion was printed in a fmall oftavo, correfted by the 
aathor, and increafed to twelve books, with the ad* 
dition of fome few verfes. " The third edition was 
printed }n 1678 ; and it spears that Milton had 
bequeathed the copy-right to his widow, who agreed 
with Simmons the printer to accept eight pounds m ' 
full, of all demands ; and her receipt for the money 
is dated December 21, 1680. 

Moft of the writers of Milton's life have reflected 

on the tafte of the age, becaufe this poerri did not 

meet with that applaufe and fuccefs it ^merited at its 

• firft publication. But if it be confidered how fmall 

the 
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tlie number of readers was at that asra> and how 
few of thefe could have the Judgment Xo diiceirn the 
beauties of a new fpecies bt poetry, this being th© 
firfi in die Englilh language of any note not in 
xhimey the fuccef& will appear to be very great# 
^fpecially when it is likewife remembered, that th^ 
publick was ftrongly prejudiced againft the political 
principles of , the author, and that, thpiugh he ba4 
eiEbaped the talons of the Uw, he was in perpetual 
danger of aiiaffination from the mad^ rage of fom© 
of the moft violent royalifts* Under thefe circum-%^ 
fiances the fale of the firft impreilion, the number 
of which waknow not, but it muft have exceeded 
1 300 in two years, is a ftrong. proof that the merit 
of the poem was known and felt in its fulleft extent 
by cvery'raan of learning and tafte in Britain.; but- 
that their applaufe was withheld for fear of giving 
offence to government, the author being obnoxi* 
ous to the court, then in the zenith of its power^ 
find adulated by almoft all ranks of the people* 

Mr. Richardfon gives the fulleft account of the 
firft public notice taken . of this inimitable poem». 
which was by Sir John Denham's coming into the 
houfe of commons onc: morning with a fheet of 
'Paradife Loft, wet from the prefs, in his hand,, 
and being aiked what he was reading, he. anfwer^d^. 
** Part of the nobleft poem that ever was written in 
any language, or in any age**' No precife date i* 
given to this incident by Mr« EJchardfon ; but, a^ , 
Sir John Denham died in 1668, it muft have hap* 
pened while the firft edition was at prefs* How* , 
ever, it has been faid, that the book was not known 
till about two years after, when the earl of Dorfct 
recommended it, as appears by the fpUpwing ftory^ . 
related to Mr. Richardfon, by Dr. Tancred Ro-^ 
binfon, an eminent phyfician .in London, who wa» 
iuformcd by Sir Fleetwood Shephard, •' Tliat the 

carJ, 
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carl, in company with that gentleman, looking 
over fdme books in Little Britain, met with Para- 
dife Loft ; and, being furprifcd .with fome pafTages 
in turning it over, bought it. The bookfeller de- 
iired his lordfhip to fpeak in its favour, fince he 
liked it, for the impreflion lay on his hands as waft© 
paper." The earl,iiavingTead the poem, fent it tor 
Mr. iDryden, who, in a (hort time, returned it, 
with this anfwer: " This man cuts us all out, 
and the antients too." But this flory is extremely 
improbable ; and as to what is f^id of Dryden, who 
was perfonally known to Milton, he was certainly 
not unacquainted with the Paradifc Loft. . 

The 4th edition, a very pompous one in folio, 
with Paradife Regained and Sampfon Agmijies an- 
nexed, was publifhed in j688, through the patro* 
nage of John Somers, afterwards the famous lord 
Somers, who advifed the bookfeller to undertake it 
by fubfcription; and in the lift of fubfcribers wc 
find liis own, and the raoft refpeftable names of 
that time, as well for high rank, as eminence ia 
learning. The fifth edition in folio was publiflied 
in 1692; and the fixth in 1695; and the poem 
was now fo well received, that the fale increafed 
double the number every year, though the price 
was four times greater than before. It has gone 
through numberlefs editions fince, particularly one 
in 1727, by Elijah Fenton; and another by Dr» 
Bcntley in 173a. But the moft elegant edition was 
publifhed in 1749, in two volumes 410,. with notes^ 
and tlie life of the author, by J^x. Thomas New-' 
ton, afterwards bilhop of Briftol* Foreign nation* 
have likewife been fenfible of the great merit of thisi 
performance. It was tranllat^d into blank- verfe in 
tow Dutch, and publifhed in 1748 ; into French 
profc in 1719; and into Italian verfe in 1736- 
Thiere are alfo Uiree Latin vecfions^ px^ bj Mr Hog^ 

j^Scolifc 
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a "Scotfman, publifhed iti 1690 ; and two others, 
one by Dr. Trapp, the other by Mr. Dobfony fel- 
low of New- college, Oxford: the two laft were un^ 
dertaken in confequcncc of a reward of loooh of- 
fered by Mr. Benfdn, auditor of the impre^ for 
the beft Latin tranilation, and the prize was ad* 
judged to Mr. Pobfon, ** Thus was juftice a^ 
length done to the merits of this illuftrious bard. 
Milton, fays Dr. Mcwton, is now confidered as ai^ 
Engtifh claiiick, and the Paradife Loft generally 
efteemed the nobleft and nioft fublime of modern 
poems, and equal at leaft to the beft of tlie antient ; 
the honour of this country, and the envy and ad- 
miration of all others !" 

Before we take our leave of Pah adise Lost, it 
is proper to obferve, that various criticifms have 
been pabliflied upon this celebrated poem ; and dif* 
ferent conjeftures having been ftated by men of 
learning, concerning the fource from which Milton 
took the firft iiiz of the plan, they ought to be no- 
ticed* becaufe the candid opinion of thefe gentlemen 
moft probabfy opened the door to an impotent at- 
tempt made to blaft the reputation of Milton, by 
one Lauder a Scotfman, who in his eflay on Milton's 
ufe and imitation of the moderns, printed at Lon« 
^on in 1750^ charges him not only with ftealing 
the plot from a tragedj called Jdamu$ Exul written 
by Grotius, but of culling the flowers of this and 
other modern poets, and tranfplanting them into 
bis own garden, where he has made them, pais for 
his own. The charge was refuted by the Rev. Mr. 
Douglas, now Dr. Douglas, bifliop of Carlifle, in a 
pamphlet intituled, ^'Milton vindicated;'* andLauder 
juftly incurred botli cenfure and contempt. But it 
is acknowledged, that Milton might have taken the 
hint of his fubjeft from an Italian tragedy called *• // 
Paradifo Pcrfo^ printeij many years before he under- 
took 
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•took his poem ; and this feems the more probsAI^ 
becaufe it is evident Milton at firft ihtended to hatt 
written a tragedy on the fubjeS, there being edttant 
fcveral rough (ketches of the tragedy of Paradife Loft^ 
in his own hand-writing* This conjedure, how- 
ever, coming from fo refpeftableaii authority a^tbe 
late Dr. Zachary Pearce, bifhop of Rocbeftcr, en- 
couraged others to throw out fimilar remarks ; and 
Mr. Peck accordingly ventured his opinion, that the 
hint was taken from a celebrated Spanilh ronaance 
called " Oer^inam*^ But if to thefc were added ten 
thoufand demonftrations of his having confult^ 
modern authors for the outlines of his immortal 
work ; the maflerly execution of the poem, being 
truly original, muft acquit him, in the opinion of 
<very found critic, of every fpecies of phgiarifm. 

The extraordinary merit of Paradiw Loft muft 
not, hov^ever, render us inattentive to the other 
learned labours of our author : it will therefore be 
neceffary to refume the hiftory of his life at the 
year 1670, when he publilhed at Lt)ndon, iri quarto, 
his. *< Hiftory of Britain, tliat Part efpecially, now 
called England, from the firft traditional begin- 
ning, coiitinued to the Norman Conqueft,collefted 
out of the ancienteft and beft Authors thereof.'* 
It is reprinted in the firft volume^ of Dr» Kennefs 
c ompleat Hiftory of England. Mr. Toland, in his 
life of Milton, page 43, obferves, that we have 
not this hiftory as it came out of his hands ; for the 
licenfers, thofe fworn officers to deftroy learning, 
liberty, and good fenfe, expunged feveral paflages 
*of it, wherein he had expofed the fuperftition, 
pride, and cunning, of the Popifti monks in the 
tiaxon times, but applied by the fagacious licciifers 
to Charles IId*s bifliops. In 1681, a confiderablc 
paflage, which had been fupprefled in the publica- 
tion of this hiftory, was printed at London, m 

quarto, 
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quarto, under this titje : •* Mr. John Milton's 
Charafter of the Long Parliament and Aflembly of 
Divines in 1651^ omitted in his other Works^ and 
pever before printed/* It is reported, and from 
the foregoing character it appears probable, that 
Mr. Milton b^d knt. moft of his perfonal' eftatfe 
upon the public fiiith, which when he fomewhat 
earneftiv prefied to have nsftored, after long and 
chargeaole attendance, he m^t with very fharp re- 
l>ukes ; upon which, at laft, defpairing of any fuc» 
ceis in this affair, he was forced 'to return from 
them poor and fricndlefs, having fpent all his nio« 
^ ney, an^ wearied all thofe who had efpoufed his 
caufe ; and he had not, probably, mended his ciiv 
cumftances in thofe days, but by performing fuch 
fervice for them as afterwards he did, for which 
fcarcely any thing would appear too great. 
^ In 167 1, he publifhed at London, in oftavo, 
<^ Paradife Regained/' apoemin four books, to which 
is added, ** Sampfon A^miftes." Milton is iaid to 
have preferred this poem of ** Paradife Regained," to 
y Paradife Loft ;'* but it is a natural and juft obfcp- 
vation, that the Meiliah in ** Paradife Regained,'* 
with all his m^eknefs, unafFefted dignity, and cleat 
reafoning, makes not fo great a figure as when,.ia 
the *^ Paradife Loft»^' he appears cloathed in the 
terrors oif Almighty vengeance, wielding the thun- 
der of heaven, and riding along the iky in the cha- 
riot of power, drawn, as Milton greatly expreflea 
it, ** With four Cherubic fhapes ; vrtien he comes 
dreft in awful majefty, and hurls the-apoftate fpirits 
headlong into the fiery gulf of bottomlefs per^ition» 
there to dwell in adamantine cliains and penal fire» 
'^ho durft defy the Omnipotent to arms/' Dr. 
Newton has (|iilented from the general ppinioaj 
concerning "Paradife Regained ;" ** Certainly," fays 
he, ** it is very worthy of the author, and, contrary 

to 
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to what Mr» Toland xelates, Milton may be feen 
in JParadif4 Regaintd^ as well as vx Paradifi Loft% 
|f it is inferior in poetry, I know not whether it it 
inferior in fentiracnt ; if it is lefs defcriptive^ it ii 
more argumentative ; if it does not fometimes rift 
fo high) neither does it ever fink fo low ; ^nA it 
has not met with the approbation it deferves, onW 
becaufe it lias not been more read and confiderea. 
His fubjcd indeed is confined, and he has a nar- 
row foundation to build upon'; but he has laifed 
as noble a fuperftnidure as fuch little room, and 
fuch fcanty materials, would allow. The great 
beauty of it is, the contraft between the two cha- 
racters of the tempter and our Savour ; the artful 
fophiftry, and fpecious infinuations of the one, 
refuted by the firo^ig fenfe and manly eloquence 
pf the other." 

The firft thought of Paradif^^ Regained Was ow- 
ing to Elwood the quaker, as he himfelf relates the 
occafion, in the hiftory of his own life. When 
Milton had lent bim the manufcript of Paradife 
Lofi^ at St. Giles Chalfont, and he returned it, 
Milton aiked him how he liked it, and what he 
thought^fit; "which I modeftly and freely told 
him (lays Elwood) 5 aad after fome further difcourfe 
about it, I pleafantly faid to him, Thou haft faid 
much of Paradife Loft, but what haft thou to fay 
of Paj^adife Found?" He made no anfwer, but fat 
fome time in a mufe, then broke off that difcourfe, 
and fell upon another fubjeft/' When Elwood 
afterwards waited upon him in London, Miitort 
fbewed him his Paradife Regained ; and in a plea- 
fant tone faid tohitn, ''This is owing to you, for 
you put it into my head, by the qucftion you put 
to me at Chalfont, which before I had hot thought 
of.*' 
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In the year 1672, he publiflicd hi$ •• Artisr 
Logicae plenior inftitutio ad Betri Raini raethodaiir 
concinnata," London, inodavo. Upon the indul* 
gence granted to proteftant diflenters in 1673, he. 
publifhed a defence of tiniverfal toleration for fee* . 
taries of all denominations, except Papifts, in a' 
difcourfe, intituled, ** Of true Religion, Hercfy,^ 
Schifm, Toleration, and what beft Means may be 
nfed againft the Growth of Popery," London, ii^ 
quarto* He publifhed likewife, the fame year, 
** Poems, &c. on feveral occafions, both Englifti 
and Latin, compofed at feveral Times, with a fmall 
Trafibate on Education, dedicated to Mr. Hartlib," 
London, in oftavo. Early in the year 1674, h« 
publiihed his Epiftolarum familiarium, lib. i, 
and fome^ Latin academical Exercifes, in odavo ; 
and in the fame year, in quarto, ** A Declaration 
of the Poles concerning the Eleftion of their King 
John in. tranflated from the Latin Copy.*' 

Mr. Wood tells us, tliat MUton was thought to 
be the author of a piece called •* The grand Cafe of 
-Confcience; concerning the Engagement ftated 
andrefolved ; or, a ftriftSurvey of the folcmn Leagu«^ 
and Covenant, in Reference to the prefent Engage- 
ment ;*' but others are of opinion, that the ftyle and 
manner of writing do not in the leaft favour that 
fuppofition. He left feveral pieces in manufcript; 
among the reft, his ** Brief Hiftory of Mufcovy, 
and ofotlicr lefs-known Countries lying Eaftward 
of Ruflia, as far as Cathay," printed in 1682, in 
o^avo. His Latin ftate-letters were firft printed at 
London in 1676, in twelves, and tranflated into 
Englifh, and printed in 1694. His hiftorical, poe- 
tical, and mifcellaneous works were printed in three 
volumes folio, in 1698, at London, though Am- 
ilerdam is mentioned in the^ti tie -page, with the life 
of the author, by Mr. Tpland j but the moft com- 

pleat 
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pFeat and elegant edition of his profe -worlds Wal 
printed^ in two volumes in folio, at London^ in 1 7 38* 
by the Reverend Dr Birdh, late fecretary to the royal 
Ibciety. In this edition the feveral pieces arc 
difpofed according to the order in which they were? 
printed, with the addition of a Latin trad, omitted 
by Mr. Toland, concerning the reafons of the war' 
with Spain in 1655, *"5^ feveral pages in tlie hif- 
tory of Great Britain, expunged by the licenfers of 
the prefs, and not to be met w:ith in any former im* 
preilions. 

After a life of indefatigable ftudy, and of aftive 
exertion in the ca'ufe of religious and civil liberty, 
for which he contended to the very laft, this excel- 
lent man died, of the gout in his ftomach. He had 
languifhed under this diforder for fome years before, 
and was fo reduced by that, and other infirmities, 
as to render his diflblution fcarcely perceptible by' 
thofe who we're in the room with him. His death . 
happened in November, 1674. His remains were 
decently interred, near the body of his fafher, in 
the chancel of the church of St. Giles, Cripplegate : 
but, no monument being found there afterwards, a 
very neat one was ere^ed to his memory in Weft-~ 
minftcr-abbey in 1737, at the expence of William 
Berifon^ Efq; one of the auditors of the impreft. 

By hisfi^ wife he had four children, a fon and 
tiirce daughters. The daughters furvived the father. 
Anne, the eldeft, married a mafter-builderyand died^ 
in child-bed of her firft child,' which died, with her ; ' 
Mary lived find <lied fingle ; DeboraLleft her father 
when (he was young, and went over to Ireland' 
With a- lady, and came to England ^gain during 
the troubles of Ireland under king James IL She 
married Mr. Abraham Clark, 'a weaver in Spittal- 
fields ; and died in 1727, in the feventy-fixth year 
t>fhcrage. 

Dr.. 
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I^. John Ward, fellow of the royal-focicty, and 
profeflbr of rhetoric in Grefbam-coUege, London^, 
law the above Mrs* Clark^ Milton's daughter, at. 
thehoufeof one of her relations, not long before 
her death; ** when (he informed ihe," fays^ that., 
gentleman, ** that (he and her (ifters ufed to read 
tp their father in eight languages ; which by prac* 
tice they were capable bf doing with great readi-. 
nefs and accuracy, though they underflood no lan-^ 
guage but £ngli(h; and their father ufed often to. 
iky, in their, hearing, onp tongue was enough for a 
woman, 
. ** Non^pf them (proceeds Dr. Ward) were ever 
fent to fchqol, but were all taught £ngli(h at honje 
by a miftrefs kept for that purpofe. And Milton 
himfelf learnt them to pronounce Greek and* 
Latin. Homer, and Ovid's Metamorphofes, were 
books which they were often called to read to their 
father; and, at my de(ire, (he repeated a great aium* 
ber of verfesfrom the beginning of both thefe poets 
with great readinefs. I knew who (he was upon the • 
fiyft -fight of her, by th6 fimilitudeof her counte- 
ivance with her father's pidure ; and upon my telling 
her fo, (he informed me, that Mr. Addifon told , her r 
the fame thing, on her going to wait on him ; 
for he, on hearing (he was living, fent for her, and 
defired if (he had any papers of her father's, (he 
would bring them with ber, as an evidence of her . 
being Milton's daughter ; but immediately on her 
being introdViced to him, he (aid, ^ Madtm^ you 
need no other voucher ; your face is a fufGcient te(li« 
monial whofe daughter you are :' and he then made 
her 4 Jiandfome prefent of a purfe of guineas, with a - 
promife of procuring her an annual proYi(ion for life : 
but he dying foon after, (he loft the benefit of his 
generous defign. She appeared to be a woman or 
good fenfe and genteel behaviour, and to bear the in- 
4 conve« 
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conveniences of a low fortune witli decencj'tfulpni*^ 
dencc/* 

Her late.majcfty, queen Caroline, fcnt herfiftjr 
pounds, and flie received prefcnts of money from 
fcveral gentlemen nor long before her death. 

She had ten children, viz. feven fons. and three 
daughters ; but none of them had any children, ex- 
cept one of her fons, named Caleb ; and die youngcff 
daughter, whofe name was Elizabeth. Caleb went 
over to Fort St. George, in the Eaft Indies^ wherd 
he married and had two fons, Abraham and Ifaac. 
Of tbofe, Abraham, the elder, came to England 
with governor Harrifon, but returned again oport 
advice of his father's death ; and whether he or 
his brother be now living is uncertain. Elizabeth, 
the youngeft child of Deborah, married Mr. Tho«. 
mas Fofter, a weaver ; and fuch is the caprice o^ 
fortune, that this grand -daughter of the illuftriouS' 
Milton, for fome years before her hufband's death, 
kept a little chandler's or grocer's ihop at the lower 
end of HoUoway, and afterwards in Cock-lan« 
Shoreditch, where (he was found by Dr. Birch, aod 
afterwards vifited by Dr. Newton} and in 1750 
the maflc of Comus was performed at Drury-lane, 
and produced her a great benefit. A pathetic pror 
logue^was written on the occafion by Dr. Johnfon, 
and (poken by Mr. Garrick. Slie had had feven 
children^ three fons, and four daughters^ who all 
died before the mother. 

Milton had a brother, Mr. Chriftopher Milton, 
who was knighted, aUd made one of the barons of 
the Exchequer, in the reign of king James II. but 
he does not appear to have been a man of any abi* 
Kties ; at leaft,' if ho^had any, they are loft to pofte^ 
rity in the luftre of his brother's. 

There was lately alive a grand daughter of this 

Chriftopher Milton, who was married to jone Mr- 

1 . Georg» 
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George Lookup, advocate at Edinburgh, remark- 
able for his knowledge of the Hebrew tongue. This 
lady, fays Theoph. Gibber, whom I have often feen, 
is extremely corpulent^ has in her youth been very 
h^ndfome, and is not dellitute of poetical genius. 
She has written feveral copies of verfes, publiftied 
in the Edinburgh Magazines ; and her fece bears 
fome refemblance to the pifture of Milton^ 

Mr. Fenton has given us the following defcrip- 
tion of Milton's perfon. 

'* He was of a moderate fize, well-proportioned,, 
and 6f a ruddy complexion, light-brown hair, and 
had handfome features v yet his eyes were none of 
the.quickeft. When he was a ftudent at Cambridgeic 
he was fo fair and clear, that many called him Thtf- 
Lady ofChrift's College. His deportment was affa- 
ble, and his gait erefi and raanly^ befpeaking cou* 
rage and undauntednefs. While he had his fight, 
he wore a fword, and wa? well-fkilled in ufing it; 
He had a delicate, tunable voice, an excellent ear^, 
could play on the organ, and bear a part in vocal 
and inftrumental mulick." 

i Milton's charafter as a poet appears to the beffi 

advantage in the following lines, written hy Dryden 

I under his pidlure : 

, Three poets, in three diilant ages born, 

Greece, Italy, a«d England, did adorn. 
The firft, in loftinefs of thought furpafs'd ; 
The next, in majefiy ; in both, the laft : 
The force of Nature could no further go ; 
To make a third, the joined the former two. 

As to his political principles he was a thoroogk. 
Republican ; and in this he thought like a Greek or 
a Roman, as he was very converfant with their 
writings : and one day, Sir Robert Howard, who 
was a friend of Milton's, afked him how he came ta 
fide with the Republicans ? Mikon anfwered. 

Vol. IV. - M amonii 
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among other things, ** bccaufe theirs was the moft 
frugal government ; for the trappings of a monarchy 
might fet up an ordinary commonwcahh/' 

This is not the only inftance by which it appears 
that he was as free in his converfation as in his wri* 
tings ; and that he was no time-fcrver or refpeftcr 
of perfons, when he knew htmfelf to be in the right. 
A remarkable ftory is told of him, which confirms 
this obfcrvation. 

The duke of York, afterwards James If. took it 
in his head to pay him a vifit out of curiofity. In 
the courfe of their converfation, the duke aiked 
Milton, Whether h^ did not think the lofs of his 
fight was a judgment upon him for what he had 
written againft the late king his father? Milton's 
reply was to tliis effeft : " If your highncfs thinks 
that the calamities which befall us here are indi- 
cations of the wrath of heaven, in what manner are 
we to account for the fate of the king yo;ar father? 
The difpleafure of heaven rauft, upon this fuppo- 
Ction, have been much greater againft him, than 
againft me : for I have only loft my eyes, but he 
loft his bead.'* The duke was exceedingly nettled 
at this anfwer, and went away very angry. 

As to Milton's religion, he was a diflenter from 
the Church of England, but in the latter part of his 
life he was not a profefled member of any particular 
feft of Chriftians ; he thert frequented no public wor- 
Ihip, and is faid not to have ufed any religious rites in 
his family. He was an enemy to all kinds qf fuperfti- 
* tious ceremony, and thought that all Chriftians had 
in fome things corrupted the firaplicity and purity of 
the Gofpel# He believed that inward religion was 
the beft, and that public communion had frequently 
more fliew in it than any tendency to promote 
genuine piety and unafi^efted goodnefs. The circum- 
ftances of pur author wcro never very mean nor very 

aiBuent ; 
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affluent ; he lived above want, and was content with 
competency. His father fupported him during his ^ 
travels. When he was appointed Latin fecretary, 
his falary amounted to two hundred pouhds per 
annum ; , and, though he was of the yiftorious 
party, yet he was far from (haring the fpoils of his 
country. On the contrary, as we learn from his 
Seeond Defence, he fuftained great lofles during the 
civil-war, and was not at all favoured in the impo*- 
fition of taxes, but fometimes paid beyond his 
due proportion : and, upon the turn of affairs, he 
was not only deprived of his place, but alfo lofl two 
thoufand pounds, .which he had for fecurity put into 
the Cxcife-ofhce. 

Some time before he died, he fold the greateft 
part of his library, as his heirs were not qualified 
to rnake a proper ufe of it, and as he thought he 
could difpofe of it to greater advantage than tliey 
could after his death. 

.*' He died," fays Dr. Newton, *• by one means 
br other, worth one tlioufand five hundred pounds, 
befides his houfhold-goods, which was no incom-- 
petent fubfiftence for him, who was as great a phi« 
lofopher as a poet." 

Milton feems not to have been very happy in* 
his marriages. His firft wife offended him by her 
elopement : the fecond; whofe love, fweetnefs, and 
delicacy he celebrates, lived not ajtwelvemonth with 
him : and his third, by whom he had no iilue, was 
faid to be a woman ot a -mofl violent fpirit, and a 
fevere flep-mother to his children, *' She died,'* 
fays Dr. Newton, *' very old, at Nantwich, in 
Chefhire; and, from the accounts of thofe who had 
feen her, 1 have learned that Ihe confirmed feveral 
things related before ; and, particularly, that her 
hufband ufed to compofe his poetry chiefly in the 
winter ; and, on his waking on a morning, would 
M a maks 
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in\ke her writedown twenty or thirty verlcs. • Be- 
ing alked, whether he did not often read Homer 
and Virgil, (he underflood it as an imputation upon 
him for Healing from thefe authors ; and anfwered, 
with eagernefs, tliat he ftole from nobody but the 
mufe that infpired him : and being aiked by a lady 
prefent, who the mufe was, Ihe anfwered, * It was 
God's grace, and the holy fpirit that vilited him 
nightly/ She was likewife aiked, whom he ap- 
pro^^ed moft of our Engiiih poets ; and anfwered, 
* Spenfer, Shakefpeare, and Cowlev :* and being 
aiked what he tliought of Drydcn ; Ihe faid, * Dry- 
den ufed fometinies to vifit him ; but he thought 
him no poet, but a good rhimift.' But the reader 
will be pleafed to obfefve, that this CenfuTC of Mil- 
ton's was before Dryden had acquired muc1i reputa- 
tion as a poet, or had compofed thofe immortal 
works of genius whidi afterwards raifed eternal 
monuments to him, and carried his name to every 
country where poetry and tafte are known. She 
likewife ufed to fay, that her huiband was applied to 
by meffagc from the king, and invited to write for 
the court ; but his anfwcr was, tljat fuch a behavi- 
our would be very inconliftent with his former con- 
du&, for he had never yet employed his pen againft 
his confcience. 

It would bean injuftice to this great man to omit 
any part of his charafler; We (hall tiierefore juft 
mention, that he was as eminent for his imn^enfe 
learning and erudition as for his extraordinary- na- 
tural genius. He was a mailer not only of the Greek 
and Latin, but of the Hebrew, Chaldee, and Syriac 
languages. Likewife of the principal modern 
tongues, efpecially tlie Italian, which he wrote fo 
elegantly, that many members of the academy Delia 
Qu/caj eltabliJlied at Florence for the refining and 

perfe£ling 
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pcrfe£lihg the Italian language, highly commended 
his ftyle. ' 

In fine, he was an hbneft and a good, as well a$ 
a great man, being in his private life an example 
of fobriety, temperance, frugaiity, and patience; and, 
in his public capacity, a model of pcrfeverancc to the. 
diftates of confcience, from which he could not be 
fwerved by hopes or fears, by the dread of punish- 
ments, or the temptation of rewards. 

Dr. Johnfon, in his biographical prefaces to the 
works of the Englifli poets, has done great injuftice 
to the perfonal and private charafter of Milton ; but 
he has fpoken in the highell terms of his Para- 
dife Loft, and of his genius as a writer. * The 

* Paradife Lofl/ he fays, * is a poem which, 

* confidered with refpedt to defign, may claim 

* the firfl place, and with refpeft to performance 

* the fecond, among the produdlions of tlie human 

* mind.' — * The fubjeft of an epic poem is natu* 
*turally an event of great importance. That of 

* Milton is not the deflruftion of a city, the con- 

* du£t of a colony, or the foundation of an empire. 

* His fubjeft is the fate of worlds, the revolutions 
« of heav.n and of earth ;. rebellion againft the Su- 

* preme King, raifed by the higheft order of created 
♦beings; the overthrow of their hoft, and the 
« punifhment of their crimes ; the creation of a new 
•race of reafonable creatures ; their original hap- 

* pinefs and innocence,'^ .their forfeiture of immor-- 

* tality, and their refloration to hope and peace. 

* Great events can be haftened or retarded only by 

* perfons of elevated dignity. Before the greatnefs 
< difplayed in Milton's^ poem, all other greatnefs 

* fhrinks away. The weakefl of his agents are the 

* highefl and noblefl: of human beings, tlie original 

* parents of mankind ; with whofe anions the ele- 

* ments confented ; pa whofe redtitude, or devia* 

M 3 Vtioa 
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* tion of will, depended the fete of terreftrial na- 

* ture, and the condition of all the future inhabi- 
^ tants of the globe. 

* Of the other agents in the poem, the chief are 
fuch as it is irreverence to name on flight occafions. 
The reft were lower powers— , 

— * Of which the leaft could wield 

* Thofe elements, and arm him with the force ' ' 

* Of all their regions — 

* powers, which only the controul of Omnipo- 

* tence reftrains from laying creation wafte, and 

* filling the* vafte expanfe of fpace with ruin and 

* confuiion. To difplaythe motives and aftions of 

* beings thus fuperior, fo far as human reafon can 

' examine them, or human imagination repre- ' 

* fent them, is the talk which this mighty poet has 

* undertaken apd performed/ 

* The thoughts which are occafionally called 

* forth in the progrefs of his poem, are fuch as ' 

* could only be produced by an imagination in the ' 

* higheft deeree fervid and aSiye, to which mate- 
' rials vvere fupplied by incefl&nt ftudy and unli- 

* mited curiofity. The heat of Milron*s mind 

* might be faid to fublimate his learning, to throw 

* off into his work the fpirit of faience, unmingied 

* with its groffer parts. He has confidercd creation 

* in its whole extent, and his defcriptions art 

* therefore learned. He had accuftomed his imagi- 

* tion to uiireftrained indulgence, and his concep- 

* tions therefore were cxtenfive. The chara£lerif- 

* tic quality of his poem is fublimity. He fome- 
' times defcends to the elegant, but his element is 

* the great. He can occafionally inveft himfelf 

* with grace^; but his natural port is gigantic lofti- 

* ,nefs« He can plcafe when plcafure is required ; 

* but 
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* but it is his peculiar power to aftonifti. He fecms 

* to have been well acquainted with his own genius, 
** and to know what it was that nature had beftowed 

* upon him more bountifully than upon others ; 

* the power of difplaying the vaft, illuminating 

* the fpkndid, enforcing the awful, darkening the 

* gloomy, and aggravating the dreadful : he there- 

* fore chofe a fubjeft on whicl^ too much could not 

* be faid, on which he might tire bis fancy without . 

* the cenfure of extravagance. 

* The higheft praife pf genius is original inven- 
' tion. Milton cannot be faid to have contrived 

* tlie ftrufture of an epic poem, and muft therefore 

* yield to that vigour and amplitude of mind to 

* which all generations muft be indebted for the 

* art of poetical narration, for the texture of the 

* fable,' the variation of incidents, the interpofitidn 

* of dialogue, and all the ftratagems that lurprize 

* and enchain attention. But, of all the borrowers 

* from Homer, Milton is, perhaps, the Icaft in- 

* debted. He was naturally a thinker for himfelf, 

* confident of his own abilities, and difdainful of 

* help or hindrance : he did not refufe admiflion to 

* the thoughts or images of his predeceflbrs, but he 

* did not feek them.. From hn contemporaries he 

* neither courted nor received fupport ; there is, in 

* his writings, nothing by which the pride of other ' 

* authors might be gratified, or fisivour gained ; no 

* exchange of praife, nor foiicitation of fupport. 

* His great works were performed under difcountc- 

* nance, and in blindnefs ; but difficulties vanifhed 

* at his touch; he was bom for whatever is ardu- ; 

* ous ; and his work is hot the greateft of heroic' 

* poems, only becaufe it is not the firft.* 

*** Authorities. Wood's Fafti Oxon.. Toland's 
Life tJf Milton, 16^9 and 1761. Ell wood's Life, 

M4 editw 
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edit. 1 7 14. Fenton's Life of Milton, prefixed to 
his works, 1727. Richardfon's Life of Milton. Dr. 
Birch's, 1738. Peck's Memoirs of the Life and 
poetical Works of Milton,' 4to. 1740. Dr. New- 
ton's, 1749 and 1764. X)r. Johnfon's Lives of 
the Poet*. 



The life of 
SAMUEL BUTLER, 

[A. D. 1612, to 1680.] 

THIS admired poet, though an inferior gcniu3» 
forms a ftriking contraft to Mikon; they 
differed not more in their poetic veui, than in their 
political fentiments. Milton was a fublime, 'Butler 
a fatitic poet : thd former was a zealous Republican, 
the latter a ftiunch Royalift. 

Butler was the fon of a fubftantial farmer who 
lived at Strenfliam in Worccftr rlhiie, where he was 
born in the year 1612. He received a grammar 
education at the free-fchool of Worcefter ; and Mr,. 
Henry Bright, the mafter, having informed his 
father that he difcovered in him an acute genius, 
and a ready difpofition for learning, Jie refolved to 
encourage it, and to bring him up to the piofclEon 
of the law. In this view he lent him to Cambridge 
to purfue his fludies, but though he redded there 
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fix or feveii years, be was never matriculated, owing, 
as it was faid. to his father's narrow circumftances. 
Which would not permit him to go through the 
regular gradations of degrees, and to fupport the' 
other incidentalexpences of univerfity Itudents. 
We are therefore to fup'pofe that he only attended 
the public leftures in the univerfity, which at that 
time were more numerous, more diligently read 
and attended to, and more in repute, than at prc- 
fent* The accounts of this part of his life, however, 
are very defeftive ; and we arc only told, that when 
he quitted Cambridge, he became clerk to Mr, 
JefFerys of Earl's Croom,' an eminent juftice of the 
peace for the county of Worcefter, a ftation in thofe 
days in good efteem. With this gentlemaii he lived 
fome years in a comfortable manner, haviiig leifure 
fufficient to apply himfelf to thofe ftudies and amufe- 
ments for which he perceived the ftrongeft incli- 
nation, which were hillory, poetry, mufick, and 
painting. He afterwards obtained the patri>nagc ' 
of Elizabeth countefe of Kent, a lady 6f great leafrn- 
ing, and the prote£trefs of men. of letters. In the 
houfe of this lady he found an excellent library^ 
and he likewife fotmed.an acquaintance with other 
eminent men who frequently vifited the countefs :* 
among others he became intimate with the learned' 
Selden, who often employed him in literary -bufi- 
nefs. . / . , 

Mr. Butler's next refidence was with Sir Samuel 
Luke, a gentleman of an antient family irt' Bedford- 
(hire, and one of Oliver Cromwell's gdncrals. lit' 
this fituation it is generally believed that he 'planned, 
if he did not write, the famous poem ofHupiBRAs, 
under which gharafter it is fuppofed he hVtcnded 
to ridicule S'ir Samuel. Hiftory is fifent 'witli re- 
ipeft. to our poet, froiii the time of^his living with 
bir Samuel Luk6, which we ind was -after Oliver 
. M5 CromwcU 
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Cromwell had the command of the army, till fome 
years after the Reftoration, when he was made fe- 
cretary to Richard, earl of Carbury,' lord prefident 
of Wales; who appointed him to be ftcward of 
Ludlow caftie, when the lord-prefident's court was 
revived there ; and about this time he married Mrs, 
Hubert, a widow lady- of a very good family ; but 
we have no dates to the few incidents of his life left 
on record, and muft therefore be guided in point of 
time by other circumftances. The firlt part of 
Hudibras]waS puhliflied in 1663, in odavo; af- 
terwards came out the fecond part, and both were 
printed together, with feveral additions and anno- 
tations* Thefe, we are to fuppofe, firft procured 
him the notice- of the courtiers, and the patronage 
of the earl of Dorfet, who introduced his poem at 
court, where it was fo acceptable, that it became 
a matter of entertainment to the king, who often 
pleafantly quoted it in converfation. His flender, 
tliough honourable appointment under the lord* 
prefident of Wales, probably took place much 
about the fame periods and with this income, and 
his wife's jointure from her former hufband, it 
itmoft likely be fupported himfelf while he danced 
attendance on the court, in hopes^of preferment or 
fome fuitable reward ** for the great fervice it was 
faid he had ilone to the royal family, by writing 
his inimitable Hudibras." 

Major Richardfon Pack, in his life of Wycherly, 
a brother port, then in high favour at court, relates, 
that Wycherly took all opportunities to recom- 
mend Butler to tlie duke of Buckingham, and even 
went fo {ar as to tell him, it was a reproach to the 
court, that a perfon of his loyalty and wit Ihould 
fufTer in obfcurity, and under the wants he did ; 
upon which the duke undertook to recommend 
him to his majcfty j and Wycherly, to forward tha 
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biifincfs; requefted the duke to name a day whea 
he raightintroduce Butler to his grace* The duke 
accordingly fixed the time and the placq, and the 
two poets attended the duke at the Roebuck, a-no- 
ted tavern ; but, unfortunately, foon after they we^e 
met, the door of the room where they fat being open 
and his grace fitting near it, he faw a rake, a knight 
of his acquaintance, pafs by, with two loofe wo- 
men, whom he inftantly purfued, and did not re- 
turn to his company, nor fr<Jm that hour did he 
take the leaft notice of his promifes in favour of 
Butler. It IS aflerted likewife, that lord Clarendon, 
before his difmiilion from employment, had pi:o- 
mifed Mr. Butler a good place, and had forfeited 
his word. However this be, it is certain, that he 
reaped no other benefit from the king's continual 
admiration of his poem, but a prefent of an order 
upon the treafary for three hundred pounds, which, 
by the intereft of his friend Mr. Longucville, .with 
the lord treafurer Danby, paifed through all the of- 
fices without any deduftion for fees ; but when Mr. 
Longueville brought it to Bhtler, he recollefted that 
he owed more than that fum, and therefore he re- 
quefted his friend to pay it away in difcharge of his 
debtSf Some aflert, that the king drew the order 
for thriee thoufand pounds, but- being, in figure.s, a 
cypher was cut off in the treafury, or in fome of 
the offices through which it paffed ; but this does 
not feem probable : for Butler, if this had been the 
cafe, would Jiardly have been fo perfonally fcvere 
upon the king for his liegleft of him, a3 we find 
him. in the following lines of his poem, intituled, 
** HuDiBRAs at Court." 

Nowyoumuft know. Sir HudibRas 
With fuch perfeftions gifted was, 

M6 And 
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And fo peculiar in his manner, 

That all that faw him did him honour ; * 

Among the reft, this prince was one. 

Admired his convcrfation. 
' This prince, whole ready wit and parts 

Conquer'd both men's and women's hearts^ 

Was fo o'ercome by knight and Ralph 

That he could never claw it off. 

He never eat, nor drank, nor ilept, 

But Hudibras ftill.near him kept ; 

Never would go to chur<;h, or fo. 

But Hudibras muft with him go : 

Nor yet to vifit concubine, 

Or at a city feaft to dine. 

But Hudibras muft ftill be there, 

Or all the fat was in the fire. 

Now, after all, was it not hard 

That he fhould meet with no reward. 

That fitted out this knight and 'fquirc 
' This monarch did fo much admire ? 

That he Ihould never reimburfe 

The man for th' equipage, or horfe, 

Is fure a flrange ungrateful thing 

In any body but a king. 

We have but few more particulars of his life; for 
he mixed very little with the world, being a very, 
modeft man, who fludioufly avoided multiplicity, of 
acGuaiotance. Even the earl of Dorfet, one of his 
belt friends, ' was obliged to make ufe of a ftratagem 
to get acquainted with him^ as he was peculiarly 
Ihy to his fuperiors. His lordfliip prevailed on Mv^ 
Fleetwood Shephard to introduce him into his com- 
pany at a tavern, where Butler and he ufed frequent- 
ly to fpend their, evenings together, in the charac- 
ter of a common frien^. This being done, Mrl But- 
ler, who did not' ftiine to' advantage in convi-rfa. 

tion 
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tion till he had drank pretty freely, appeared very 
flat and heavy while the firft bottle went round ; 
but in the courfe of drinking the fecond he became 
very fprightly, full of wit and learning, and a moft 
pleafant, agreeable companion ; but before the third 
was finiflied he funk again into fuch ftupidity and ' 
dulnefs, that hardly any body could have believed 
him to be the author of Hudibras. Next morn- 
ing, Mr. Shephard alked his lordfhip*s opinion of 
Mr. Butler, who anfwered, ** He is like ai nine-pin,' 
little at both ends, but great in the middle/* 

Our poet durifig the latter part of his life refided 
in Rofe-ftreet, Covent-garden, where it is fuppofed 
he ended his days. His death happened in 1680, 
and his conftant friend, Mr. Longu^ville, made ap- 
plication to many of thofe great and wealthy perfons, 
who had admired him while living, to contribute to 
the expence of burying him in Weftminfter-abbey ; 
but they who had courted his company, without 
promoting his intereft in life^ now refufed this laft 
honour to his remains, ^nd therefore he was interred 
very decently, but privately, inCovent-gardeii church- 
yard, at the fole expence of Mr. Longueville. From 
this and other circumftances it came to be^ reported, 
that he was reduced to great poverty, and died very 
much in debt. But Mr. Charles Longueville, the 
fon of the above-mentioned gentleman, fo lately 
as the year 1735, publickly contradifted theleaffer- 
tions, which had been taken up by fome biographers* 

Th« third and laft part of Hudibras was publifh- 
cd fome time after the firft and fecond part ; and at 
complete edition of the whole w^as printed under 
the author's iTlfpeftion in 1678, two years before 
his death. It has fince received the higheft com- 
mendations from foreigners, as well as from his own 
countrymen. Among the firft, Voltaire has donc^ 
it the gre4teft honour. This great geniub thus «x- 
.^- ' preCesf 
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f^reffcshimfelf concerning it.-«** There is an Eng-' 
iih poem, the title of which is Hudibr as ; it \sDon "" 
Quixote, and our Satire Menippn^ blendecl together. 
1 never met with fo much wit \a one fingle book 
as in this ; and at the fame time it is the moft diffi-^ 
cult to tranflate. Who would believe, that a work 
which paints ^n fuch lively and natural colours the 
fevcral foibles of mankind, and where we . meet 
with, more fentiments than words, (hould baffle 
the endeavours of the ableft tranflators ? But the 
teafon of it is this ; almoft every part of it alludes 
to particular incidents.'* Hudibras has gone through' 
many editions, \)\xt the iaft and the mod efteemed 
was pubhfticd by Zachary Grey, LL. D. with large 
annotations, and a preface containing fome memoirs 
of tlie author, Lond. 1744. 2 vol. 8vo. This^ition 
has been fince reprinted. In 1759, were pubiilhed| 
*' The genuine Remains, in Verfe andProfe, of Mr, 
Samuel Butler, printed from original Manufcripts, 
formcrlv in the-Pofleflion of William LpngueviUe, 
Efqj with Notes by Mr. R. Thyer, Keeper of the 
Public Libi-ary atManche{!er," 2 vol. 8vo. The firft 
of thcfe volumes confifts chiefly of poetical pieces ; 
the fecond, moftly of charafters, drawn with great 
ftrength, to which are annexed ingenious thoughts 
on a variety of fubje£ts. In juftice to our author, 
we muft not omit to make mention of an old edition 
of his pofthumous works, firft printed in three, 
and afterwards in one volume duodecimo, in which 
arc many indecent and immoral pieces ; and that 
Mr. Charles Longueville declared many of the 
pieces in this collection were fpiirious : we Ihould 
therefore recommend it to the reader, to pay little 
regard to that edition, 

*^* Authorities. Gen. Biog. Diftionary. Grey*s 
Memoirs of Butler. Gibber's Lives of the Poets, 
Y0L2. Britifh Biography, vol.5. 8yo. 1 769* 
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The L I F E of 
EDMUNDWALLER. 

[A.D. 1605, to 1687.] 

EDMUND WALLER, was fqn to Robert 
Waller, Efq; of Agmondcftiam in Bucking- 
hamfhire, by Anne, fifter to the celebrated Mr. 
Hampden. He was born in the year 1605, at Coles* 
hill ; which, though in the Parifli of Agmondefham, 
ftands in Hertford fh ire. " He loft his fether when he 
w^s very young, fo that the care of his education 
devolved upon his mother : he had, however, the 
advantage of being left in very plentiful circum* 
ftances. The writer of Mr. Waller's life, prefixed 
to his works, fays, ** His father had the reputation 
of a wife man, and his oeconomy was one of the 
diftinguifhing marks of his prudence. For though 
the family of Waller in Buckinghamfhirc was but 
a younger branch of the Wallers in Kent, yet this 
gentleman at his death left his fon an eftate of 3500I. 
.a year ; a fortune at that time fit for a nobleman. 
And, indeed, the antiquity of this family, and the 
fervices they have rendered their country, defervedly 
place it among the moft honaurable in England. ■* 
The fame writer informs us, that our poet Was fent 
to Eton fchool ; but Mr. Wood tells us, that he 

was 
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was moftly trained in grammar-learning under Mr. 
Dobfon, mi nifter of Great Wycombe in Bucks. He 
was afterwards fent to King's college in Garabrjdge ; 
but his ftay there couid'not be very long ; for, before 
he was eighteen years of age, he was cholen into the 
third parliament of king James I. and ferved as bur- 
gefs for Agmondefham. 

Mr. Waller began to exercife his poetical talents 
fo early as the year 1623, as appears from a copy 
of vcifes, in his works, upon the danger his majefty 
(being prince) efcaped in the road of St. Andero ; 
for there prince Charles had like to have been caft 
away, in returning from Spain that year. It has how- 
ever been obferved, that it was not Waller's wit, or 
his poetry, that occafioned him to be firft publicklv 
known; but It was his carrying the daughter and 
fo!e heirefs of a rich citizen againft a rival, whole 
intereft was efpoufed by the court. 

It is not known at what time he married his firft 
lady J. but he was a widower before he was five-and- 
twenty, when he became enamoured of the lady Do- 
rothy Sydney, daughter to the earl of Leicefter, and 
afterwards wife to the earl of Sunderland, whom 
he hath immortalized under ths name of Sacharifla. 
But this lady did not favour Mr, Waller's pafGon, 
though he paid court to her in fuch ftrains, 

*^ As mo v'd all hearts, but hers he vviflied to move.*^* 

Our poet's attachment to this lady, however 
ftrong, did not prevent him from paying his com- 
pliments to another, whom he celebrates in hi^ 
poems under the name of Amoret, by which he is 
faid to have meant the lady Sophia Murray. 
^ It was after his firft marriage, that Mr. Waller 
began to be Icnown at court, and from that time . 
he was careffcd by all the people ojf quality who 

had 
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had any relilh for wit and polite literature ; and 
was one of the famous dub, of which the Lord 
Fajkland, Mr. Chillingworth, and other eminent • 
men, were members. At one of their meetings, 
they heard a noife in the ftreet, and being told a 
Ion of Ben Johnfon's was arretted, they fent for 
him ; and he proved to be Mr. George Morley, 
iifterwards bifhop of Winchefter. Mr. Waller, 
liked him fo well, that he paid the debt, which 
was about lool. on condition that he would live 
y^ith him at Beconsfield. Mr. Morley did fo 
eight or ten years ; and v;as very ufeful to Mr. 
Waller in improving his tafte, and aflifting his 
fludies. 

Our a'uthor was returned burgefs for Agmondc- 
fliam, in the parliament which aflembled in April, 
1640, in which he cenfured the arbitrary meafurcs 
of the court, in a very free and fpirited manner. 
He alfo ertgaged in the oppofition to the court in 
the Long Parliament, which met in November fol- - 
lowing ; and waschoferi to impeach Judge Crawley, 
for his extrajudicial opinion in the affair of ihip- 
money ; which he did in a very nervous and elo- 
quent fpeech on the 6th of July, 1641. This 
fpeecli was fo greatly applauded by the public^ that 
twenty thoufand of them were fold in one day. 

At the latter end of 1642, he was one of the 
commillioners appointed by parliament to pfefent - 
their propoiitions of peace to the king at Oxford. 
But, notwithftanding this, he foon after engaged in 
^ plot againft the parliament, and in favour of the 
king : and it is fuppofed, by moft writers, that he 
<^id this becaufe he thought the parliament afted too 
violently againft the king. Whatever his motives 
might be, he entered into a combination with Tom- 
kins, his brother-in-law, and one Challoner, Tom- 
kins's friendi to form a party ftrong enough to op- 

pofe 
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pofc the means ncceffary to carry on the war againft 
the king. The earl of Northumberland, lord Con- 
way, and other noblemen, had fo far eiitouraged 
the fcheme, as to exprefs dcfires that expedients 
might be found to limh the authority exercxfed by » 
the commons. 

This defign had been fo highly improved on by 
the royal council, that it arofe to the taking into. 
the cuftody of the party the king's children ; the 
fecuring the principal leaders of the two houfes, 
▼12. tlie lords Say and Wharton, 3ir Philip Stapler 
ton, Mr. Pym, Mr. Hampden, and Mr. Strode, 
with the lord mayor, and committee of the militia ; 
to feize upon the outworks, forts, magazines, gdtes, 
and other places of importance in the city and 
Tower ; and to let in the king's forces, three thou- 
fend of, which were to advance from Oxford, fo 
loon as intelligence was received there that the 
matter was come to* a proper ripenefs. Whilft 
this affair w^s in agitation, and lifts were forming 
of fuch as were conceived to be well-affeded to the 
defign, a fcrvant of Tomkins, who had over-heard 
their difcourfe, immediately carried the intelligence 
* to Mn Pym : upon which, Waller, Tomkitis, and 
Challoner,, were taken into cuftody, 

Mr. Waller's qoUragc now began to fail him ; fo 
that, in hopes of faving his life, he readily con- 
fefled every circumftance of the plot, without con- 
cealing a tittle of any difcourfe he had ever had with 
the others who were engaged , in the confpiracy. 
He alfo afted with the greatcft art and diflimulation, 
counterfeiting fuch remorfe of confcience, that his 
trial was put ofF, out of mere Chriftian compaffion, 
till he might recover the ufe of his mnderftanding. 
He invited vifits from the ruling clergy, received 
their exhortations with reverence and humility, 
made them prefents, and pretended to gain, from 

their 
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their inftruftions, a degree of religious light and 
knowledge which he had never before attained. In 
the mean time, his alTociates, Tomkins and Chal- 
loner, were tried by a court-raartiaU and put to 
deatli. Writers of the greatcft note differ in their, 
account of forae material circunaftances relative to 
Mr. Waller. According to lord Clarendon, his 
fpeech before the houfc of commons fo far prevailed 
with them, that he was not tried by a council of 
war, which was tiie means of faving his life: where- 
as, according to Whitlocke, and others, he was 
tried by a council of war, but obtained a reprieve 
from general Eflex, and was afterwards pardoned. 
However, it is certain that Mr. Waller was heard 
before the houfe of commons, where he made a moft 
eloquent and pathetic fpeech, in which he acknow- 
ledged his offence with mpch appearance of peni- 
tence J but, at the fame time, ftrongly urged the 
danger which the parliament would incur, by fub« 
je£ting their members to be tried at any other tri-, 
bunal than their own ; and he was afterwards per* 
mitted to compound for his tranfgrcffion, being 
fuffered to leave the kingdom, after a year's impri- 
fonment, on paying a fine of tentlioufand pounds. 
Mr. Waller now retired into France, where he 
lived at Paris in a very hofpitable and elegant man- 
ner : and it is faid, tliat, except the lord St. Alban's, 
who was the queen' of England's prime minifter 
when -(he kept her court there, there was no Englifh 
table but Mr. Waller's, which was fo coftly to him, 
that it brought his finances fomewhat low. He had. 
how married a fecond wife, named Mary, of the 
family^ of Brefle, or fireaux. During his ftay in 
France he refided fome time at Rouen, where his 
daughter Margaret was born. He was particularly 
fond of this daughter, and fhe ufed to ferve him as^ 
his amanueniis. About this time, he publilhed the 

firft' 
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iirft edition of his poems. When Cromwell had at 
fumed the proteaorfhip, Mr, Waller, who was re* 
lated tohicp) made application to him by his, friends, 
for leave to return home, and which he accordingly 
obtained. On his return home, he was well received 
by the proteftor, who often converfed with hini 
■very freely ; and Mr. Waller ufed to declare, that 
Oliver was well read in Greek and Roman hiftory. 
In 1654, he addreiled a fine panegyric to the pro- 
tedor ; Mr, Waller alfo paid a fine compliment to 
the protcftor's memory, in a poem which he wrote 
on his death, in i6^i. However, on the reftora* 
tion of king Charles II. our poet's courtly mufc 
produced a poem, which he addreffed to that mo- 
narch, upon his majefty's happy return. It is faid, 
that when he prefcnted this poem to the king,. his 
majefty told him, that he thought it much inferior 
tp his panegyric on Cromwell. ** Sir," replied 
Mn Waller; **-we poets never fucceed fo well in 
writing truth, as in fiftion.** 

He was always much careficd and refpefted in 
the court of king Charles II. and confidered as one 
of the reigning wits there. That prince ufed him. 
with great civility, and in his diverlions at the duke 
of Buckingham's, and other places, generally made 
Mr. Waller one of the party, excufing to the com- 
pany his not being able to drink 5 upon which Mr. 
Savile ufed to fay, " No man in England fhould 
keep him company without drinking, but^ Ned 
Waller.** Our author obtained from king Charles 
agrant of the provoftlhip of Eton college ; but this 
grant proved of no effeft, it being reprefented to his 
majefty, that by the ftatutes of that college laymen, 
were excluded from the provoftfhip. 

Mr. Waller fat in feveral parliaments after the 
Reftoration : in 1661, he was member for Haftings 
in Suflex ; and, in 1078, for Chipping- Wycombe, 

in 
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HI Buckinghamlhire. He was member for Saltafh^ 
in Cornwall, in the parliament aflembled in l685^ 
ia the reign of James IL He was now very oldi 
but his wit and abilities ftill made him the objeft 
of admiration. ** Waller*' (fays Burnet) *'. was 
the delight of the houfe ; and, even at- eighty, he 
laid the liveliell things of any among them." Hij 
faculties being thus vigorous to the end 9f his life, 
together with its natural vivacity, made his com- 
pany agreeable to the laft. King James II. having 
once ordered the earrl of Sunderland to bring Mr, 
Waller to him in the afternoon, when he came, 
the king carried him into his clofet, and there 
alked him, how he liked fuch a pi£ture. *' Sir/' 
(fays Mr. Waller) ** my eyes are dim, and I knovvf., 
not whofe it is/* The king anfwered, " It is the 
princefs of Orange.** " And * (fays Mr. Waller) 
'*' Ihe is like the greateft woman in the world/' 
•* Whom do you call fo?" alked the king. ** C^een 
Elizabeth," faid he*^ '^ I wonder, Mr. Waller,** 
replied the king, " you (hould think fo ; but, I muft 
confels, (he had a wife council/' *' Sir,*' (faid 
Mr. Waller) •* did you ever /know a fool chufe a 
wife one ?'* Some time after this, as we are told by 
the writer of his life, prefixed to his works, it be- 
ing known that Mr, Waller intended to marry his 
daughter to Dr. Birch, the king was prevailed with 
to endeavour to hinder it ; and, with this view^ 
direfted ar French gentleman of quahty to tell him, 
that ** the king wondered he fhould have any 
thoughts of marrying his daughter to a falling 
church.*' Mr. Waller made anfwer, ** Sir, the 
king does me very great honour to take any notice 
of my domeftic affairs ; but 1 have lived long enough 
to obferve, that this falling church has got a trick 
of riling again." 

Some 
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Some time before his death, he purchafed a fmall 
eftate, with a Httle houfe upon it, at Colcfliill, his 
birth-place, Jo which he frequently retired, but did 
not ftay long. Behig once carried to dine there, 
he faid, '* he ftiould be glad to die like the ftag, 
where he was roufed." But in this his wi(h was 
not' gratified. He was at Beconsfield, when find- 
ing his legs begin to fwell, he took his fon-in-law, 
Dr. Birch, with him to Sir Charles Scarborough, 
then at Windfor, in attendance as firft phyfician to 
king James II. He told him, that he came to him 
as an old friend, as well as phyfician, to alk him 
what that fwelling meant. Sir Charles faid plainly, 
** Why, Sir, your blood will run no longer." 
Upon which Mr. Waller repeated fome lines out of 
Virgil, fuitable to the occafion, on the condition 
of human life, and received his fentence very com- 
pofedfy." The dropfical fymptom encreafing, he 
ordered Dr. Birch to give him the holyfacrament, 
and defired all jiis children to join with him. At 
the fame time, he profefled his firm behef in Chrif- 
tianity with [great earned nefs, telling them,' that, 
when the duke of Buckingham once talked pro- 
fanely before king Charles, he told him, ** My 
lord, I am-a great deal older than your grace, and 
I believe I have heard more arguments for Atheifm 
than ever your grace did; but I have lived long' 
enough to fee there js nothing in them, and fo I 
hope your grace will." He died on the 21ft of 
O^ober, 1687, and was interred with his anceftors 
in the church-yard at Beconsfield, where a hand- 
fome monument was erefted to his memory. He 
left feveral children, and bequeathed his eftatc 
(which he had already greatly reduced) to his fe- 
cond fon Edmund ; his eldeft, Benjamin, being fo 
far from inheriting his father's wit, that he even 

wanted 
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wanted common fenfe. Edmund was cftcemcd a 
man of good underftanding, and was feveral times 
chofen a member. of the houfe of commons ; but, 
in the latter part* of his life, he turned Quaker. 
His fourth fon, Dr. Stephen Waller, was a fa- 
mous civilian, and one of the commiilioners ap* 
pointed for the union of the two kingdoms. 

Mr. Waller is juftly confidered as one of the 
. greateft refiners of the Englifli language and verfifi- 
cation. 

The beft edition of Mr. Waller*s works is that 
publilhed in 1730, 4to. with notes and^bbfervations 
by Mr. Elijah Fenton. Mr. Fenton's edition has 
fince been re-printed in fmall 8yo. 

''^^^ Authorities. Life of Waller prefixed to the 
edition of his works, Lond. 17 12. Wood's Athen. 
0?bn. Vol. II. Clarendon's Hift. of the Rebel- 
lion, Bodk VII. 



The life of 

SIR WILLIAM PETTY^ 



[A,D. 1623, to 1687.] 

THIS ingenious gentleman, whofe talents were 
fo various and extenfive, that it is difficult to 
fay to what clafs of men he properly belonged, was 
the eldeft fon of Anthony Petty, a clothier at 
Ri^mfey, in Hamplhire, where he was born in the 

year 
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year 1623. AJmoft from his infancy he difcovered 
a genius for the mechanic arts, his chief amufe- 
ment being to obferve artificers at work, to examine 
their tools, and to attempt imitations of their per- 
formances, till, in the end, he was fo accuftomed to 
thefe exercifes, that, at twelve years of age, he had 
acquired great Ikill in the manual arts, and could 
ufe the tools of moft workmen with great ikill and 
dexterity. According to his own account, he made 
the fame rapid progrefs in polite literature, having- 
attained a competent knowledge of the Qreek, La- 
tin, and French languages j and made himfelf njaf- 
ter of common arithmetic, praftical geometry, 
dialling, and the aftronomical part of navigation^ 
by the time he was full fifteen years of age. Thus 
accomplilhed, he went in fearch of further improve- 
ment to theuniverfity of Caen in Normandy, Upon 
his return to England, he obtained fome place in 
the navy-office ; and, having faved up threefcotg 
pounds, he deemed this fmall fum a fufficient fund 
ito defray the expences of travelling to foreign 
parts. With this pittance, therefore, our induf* 
trious adventurer embarked for the Netherlands 
about the year 1643, taking with him his younger- 
brother Anthony, whofe education he likewife un- 
dertook. At this time, he refolved to ftudy phyfic, 
and, with this defign, he vifited Leyden, Utrecht, 
Amfterdam, and Paris, refiding longcft at the laft, 
the univerfity being then in great repute, and there 
he' applied himfelf diligently to the ftudy of ana- 
tomy, reading the works of Vefalius, the famous 
Flemifh anatomift, in company with our celebrated 
philofopher Hobbes, who took great pleafure in 
aflbciating with him, and in forwarding his preg- 
nant genius. 

It may eafily be conceived, that fixty pounds 
could do little more than ferve to fet him forward - 
I in 
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m his joufney, and to defray the ordinary cxpences 
of travelling ; it has therefore been generally fur- 
mifedy that he carried on fome advantageous branch 
of traffic with his own country during the three 
years he refided on the Continent, by which he 
was enabled to fupport himfelf genteely, and to re- 
' turn to England in 1646, bringing home with him 
tin pounds more than he carried out ; but this is 
only conjefture, for he does not himfelf account 
for this extraordinary circumftance. 

In the year 1647, he obtained a patent for an 
inftrument he had invented for double writing ; it 
is defcribed to have been of fmall bulk and price, 
cafily made, and very durable ; whereby two re- 
fembling copies of the fame thing might be wrote 

. at once, as expeditiously, and as fair, as th6y could 
have been done by different perfons in the ordinary 
way. It could be learnt in an hour's time,, and it 

, was fuppcWed that it would have been of great ad- 
vantage to lawyers and fcriveners ; but the ad- 
ditional fatigue to the hand, by the increafe oi 

- weight above that of a pen, rendered the projcft 
isfelefs with refpeft to the chief advantage propofed 
by it, that of expedition : fo that Mr, Petty derived 
but little benefit from his exclufive privilege of 
teaching this art for feventeen years, ex^ep^ that it 
{pread the reputation of his ingenuity, and brought 
him acquainted with all the learned men of thofe 
days. By their advice and intereft he fixed his 
abode at Oxford, where he praftifed chemiftry and 
phyfic with great fuccefs, and affifted Dr. Clayton, 
the anatomy- profeflbr, in his difleftions. The' 
fame of his great abilities foon after reached Lon- 
don, the philofophical meetings of the learncj, 
' which preceded the inftitution of the Royal Society, 
having been held fequently at his lodgings at Ox- 
ford ; by which means' fome of the leading men in ' 
Vol. IV, * N par- 
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parliament made it a point to advance his intereft ; 
4b tbatf in 16499 a parliamentary recommendation^ 
was ient to Brazen-nofc- college to tlcfk him to a 
feUowlbip, made void by eje£tment, which was 
complied with, and, at the fam.e time, the iini\er-. 
iity conferred \ipon him an honorary degree of doc- 
tor of phyfic. In 1650 he was admitted a candi- 
date ot the College of Phyficians at London : aiid, 
in the month of December of the famey^ar, he wa&, 
principally concerned with fome otlier* phyficians, 
in reftoring to life one Anne'Greca^ who had been 
hanged at Oxford for the murder of her baftard 
child. / ^ ^ 

It is related of this woman, that fhe hung near 
half an hour, during which time her friends, in or- 
der to put her out of pain, thumped upon her 
breaft, fufpended themfelves upon her legs, lifted 
her up, and then pulled her down again with fud* 
den and violent jerks, yet fhe was not deprived o£ 
life; for, after fhe was in her cof&n, fhe was ob- 
fcrvcd to breathe, when a lufly fellow ftamped wirh 
all his force on her breaft and ftoraach ; the doc-, 
tors then got pcfTeffion of the body, and recovered, 
her, but we are not tolc} by what means, only 
that (he lived many years after, and bore feveral 
children. 

In the beginning of the year 1651, Dr. Petty was 
ckfted aiiAtomy-profelTor upon the refignation of 
l3r. Clayton ; and he likewife fucceeded Dr. Knight 
in the profeflbifhip of mufic in G refham»colicge« 
1 he following year he was appointed phyfician to- 
the army in Ireland : he was likewife phyfician to 
three fuccefTive lord lieutenants, Lambert, Fleet- 
wood, and Henry Cromwell; which preferments, 
together with great pradlice in the city of Dublin, 
placed him in a lUte of affluence. His fertile gc- 
njlus^ lu>wever, could not be coafiaed to the fcieacc 

of 
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of phyfic alone. Being an excellent mathematician, 
he was completely matter of the art of furveying ' 
land ; and having obferved that, after the rebellion 
in Ireland of 1641, the forfeited lands, which had 
been allotted to the foldiers for fuppreffing it, were 
very ddfeftively meafured, he made fuch reprefen- 
tations tpon the fubjeft to Oliver Cromwell, that 
he granted him a contract in 1654, to make i>ew 
'^dmeafurements, which he finifhed with fuch ac- 
curacy, that the true value of every eftate, not un- 
der 60 1. per annum, was exaftly afcertaincd, and 
plans were likewife drawn by him of the whole. 
By this contraft he gained upwards of ten thoufand 
pounds. And it appears by authentic records, that, 
in 1655, he had furveyed 2,800,000 acres of for- 
feited improveable land, part of which he had di- 
vided amongft the difbanded foldiers. Henry Crom- 
well being appointed lord-lieutenant of Ireland in 
/thecourfeof that year, he chofe Dr. Petty to be 
his fecretary > and, in 1657, he made him clerk of 
the council ; and, by his interett, procured him a 
feat in the Englifh parliament, in which he fcrved 
for the borough of Weftlow, in Cornwall. But 
here he met with a fevere mortification, being im- 
peached in March, 1658, by Sir Hierom Sankey, for 
high crimes and mifdemeanours in the execution of 
his office of furveying, and didributing the Irilh 
lands, a bufinefs for Which he expefted general ap- 
plaufe. The charge bei',ig general, and the doctor 
abfent in Ireland, it was thought reafonable that it 
fhould be reduced into articles, and, in the mean 
time, that he fliould be fummoned to attend the 
houfe within the fpacc of a month. This brought 
him t6 England before the appointed time ; for he 
took his feat in the houfe on the 19th of April, and 
gave in his anfwer to the articles on the 21ft; to 
which his profecutors replying, the matter was ad- 

N % journed 
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JGurne J to a diftant day, and fo came not to a final 
iflue, the parliament being fuddenly diffolvcd by 
Richard ti^romwelJ, 

The attempt againft him failing in England, Sir 
Hierom Sankey countenanced a more vigorous pro^^ 
itcution againft him in Ireland, upon his return thi- 
ther, foon after the diiTolution of the . parliament ; 
and though he publifhed a juftification of himfelf 
\indcr the title of ** Brief Proceedings between hina 
and Sir Hierom, with RefleSions uponfome Perfons 
and Things in Ireland," yet neitherthis performance, 
nor a letter written in his favour by Henry Crom- 
well, to his brother the proteftor, could prevent his 
being difmifled from all public employment, as foon 
as Richard Cromwell had refigned, and the reai- 
Viant of the Long Parliament had re-affumed the 
ieins of government. His difmiffion happened in 
June, 1659, and' he then became a member of the 
Rota Club, at Miles's cofFee-houfe, in New-pa- 
Jace-yard, Weftminfter. The fchepie of .this club 
was, that all officers of ftate fliould be chofen by 
ballot for a limited time, after which they were to 
lefign, and others were to be elcdted in the lame 
manner ; a certain number of members of jfarlia- 
ment were likewife to be changed annually, by ro« 
tatiom But this plan' not taking efFeft, and the 
doftor's intereft vifibly declining in England, he 
returned to Ireland, and employed his time in im- 
proving his own eftates, which were then very con- 
fiderable ; there he remained till the reftoration of 
Charles II. when he came to England, and was 
very gracioufly received by his majefty.; and, foon 
alter, he refigned his profeflorlhip of Grefliam-col- 
lege, the king having appointed him to be one of 
the commiffioners of the court of claims, eftablilhed 
in Ireland in i66a, to fettle the claims relating to 
loifeited eftates in tliat kingdom. His majefty Tike- 
wife 
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vrlfe conferred on him the honour of knighthood, 
granted him a new patent, conftituting him fur- 
veyor- general of Ireland ; and, in his inftruftiohs 
to the cQurt of claims, he ordered that all the for- 
feited lands which had been affigned to him, ancf' 
of which he had been poflelftd in May, 1659, juft 
before his difmiffion from his 'former employments, 
ftonld be confirmed to him for ever; fo that Sir 
William Petty*s eftate amounted^ according to his 
own account, to fix thoufand pounds per annum ; 
and frorti Mount Mangorton, in the countv of 
Kerry, he could fee fifteen thoufand jCcres of his 
own land^. 

Upon the inftitution of ** The Royal Society of 
London/' in 1662, he was elefted one of their firft 
council; and though he no longer praftifed as\a 
phyfician, his name was inferted in the lift of the 
Fellows, upon the renewal of the charter of *' The 
College of Phyficiatis,*' in 1663. Sir William,' 
about this time, gave a frefh proof of his genius 
for. mechanics, and his fkill in navigation ; for he 
invented a double-bottomed fhip, to fail ag.inft 
wind and tide, which performed one fuccefsful 
voyage very expeditfoufly, from Dublin to Holy- 
head, in July, 1664, turning into that narrow har- 
bour againft wind and tide. The earl of OfTory,' 
and feveral other perfons of diftinftion, embarked' 
in her, upon her return to Dublin, and repeated 
the experiment within the bar, nedr Dublin. In 
a hard gale ihe put out to fea with a Dutch vef- . 
fel, eftecmed a prime lailer, . which vefl[el was 
thought to be overfet, whilft Sir William's did not ' 
incline above half a foot. She was therefore called 
the Paid of the fea, and (he feemed to excel all 
other forms of fhips in failing, carriage, and fe- 
curity, befides other advantages ; but, in her re* 
turn for Dublin, from a fccond voyage, flic was 

N 3 dt- 
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deftroyed in a violent ftorm, in which a fleet, coni^ 
filling of fevcnty fail, likewife perilhcd. He gave a 
^nodcl of tliis vellcl to the Royal Society, which is 
ftill preferved in their repofitory ; he likewife com* 
niunicated to that learned body, in 1665, a dif- 
co\irfc on (hip- building, containing fome curious 
fecrets in that art. But' this piece was loft to the 
publick, for it was taken away from the Society by 
lord Brounker, one of their prefidents, in the year 
1682, though the author was then living, under 
pretence that it was too great an arcanum of ftate 
to be commonly perufed. 

Sir William Petty employed great part of his 
time for many years in attempts to improve upoix 
his plan ; and after having made upwards of twenty 
models at great expence, he at length had a vcffel 
completed according to his own inftruftions, which 
was publicly tried in the harbour of Dublin for two 
days> in December, 1684 ; but (he petformed fo abo- 
minably, that it feemed as if Ihe had been built on 
purpofe to difappoint every expeftation that was 
formed concerning her ; and the mortification was 
the greater to Sir William, becaufe he liad aflerted, 
** that he would conftruft paflage-boats betweea 
Dublin and Chellcr, which fhould be a kind of 
ftage- boats ; for they (hould be as regular in going 
put and returning on fet days, in all weathers, as 
the ftage-coachcs between London and any country 
town. 

Yet the vexation occafioned by this difappoint- 
ment did not deter Sir William from continuing 
his ftudics for the improvement of Ihippiug dur- 
ing the renaainder of his life ; and though he made 
tio more public experiments, he wrote fevcral inge- 
1 ious eflays on the fubjeft to the Royal Society, and 
a ticatife on Naval philofophy, addrefled to the earl,^ 
aiteiwaids the great dwkc of. Marlborough, pub- 
Whed after hisdcath* 

Tht 
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The accounts of this cnterprife may be the more 
entertaining to the reader, while the adventure of 
the unfortunate Mr. Day, at Plymouth, isftill frefh 
in his memory. It is probable this modern inventor 
had perufed and fVudied the relation given of Sir 
.William Petty's "double-bottomed (hip ; and of the 
barge invented- by Cornelius Drebel, a Dutchman, 
which was tried upon the Thames in the reign of 
James I. and was actually rowed under water for 
a confiderable time and diflance, with the greatefl 
fecurity to the perfons on hoard. The only error 
in thefe extraordinary projedls feems ,to be, that 
of imagining that what is right in theory and will 
ftand the tell of partial experiments, under favour- 
able circumftances, can always be carried into ge- 
neral pi adtice. Drebel, Petty, and Day, all made 
one fuccefsful experiment widi every thing advan- 
tageoufly difpofed ; but deprived of all partial aid, 
the fecond experiment demonftrated, with refpeft to 
the two laft, that the inventors had not made allow- 
ance for common accidents, or at leaft, that their 
machines were not better calculated to furmount 
them than any others of the fame kind. Day's 
veflel had a falle bottom, Handing on feet like a but- 
cher's block; the ballaft was contained in this falfe 
bottom, and by the perfon in the veflel unfcrewing 
fome pins, fhe was to rife to the fu^face, leaving 
the falfe bottom behind. This had been done fuc- 
cefsfuUy in a Norwich market-boat fitted for his 
purpofe, in which he funk himfclf 30 fee't under 
water in Yarmouth' roads, and after remaining 2^ 
hours, he rofe in the veflel to the furface with 
great eafe and fafety ; but at Plymouth, the fecond 
experiment proved fatal ; for he went* down in a2 
fathom v^rater, on the 28th of June 1774, and never 
rofe agairi, nor could any thing be afcertained con- 
f erning the veffel. 

We 
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We muft now return to the year 1666, irt order 
to proceed regularly with the remaining memoirs 
of Sir William Petty. This is the date of his " Ver- 
bumSapienti, containing an Account of the Wealth 
and Expences of Enghtnd, and the Method of raif- 
ing Taxes in the moft equal Manner : (hewing like- 
wife, that England can bear the Charge of four Mil- 
lions annually, when the Occafions of the Govern- 
ment require it.'* Though this was the firft tradk 
which took in a general and comprehenfive view of 
the abilities of the people, arid of the nature of the 
public revenues publilhed by our author, yet it ap- 
pears that his' famous treatife on political arithmetic, 
of which furtlier mention will be made in the ac- 
count of his pofthumous works, was prefented by 
him to Charles II. in manufcript, upon his "refto- 
ration ; and this accounts for the honours and fa- 
vours conferred upon him by that prince, to whom 
no perfon could be more acceptable than an author 
who taught him how to increafe his revenues. He 
bad likewife publi(bed a fftiall piece on a more con- 
fined plan in 1662, intituled, *' A Treatife on Taxes 
and Contributions : (hewing the Nature and Mea- 
fures of Crown Lands, AflTeffments, Cuftoms, Poll- 
monies, Lotteries, Benevolence, &c." chiefly cal- 
culated t6 anfwer*the purpofes of the court; but 
♦his '* Verbum Sapienti" was a general difplay to the 
public of his abilities as a political calculator, and 
it was well received from its novelty, there being at 
that time fcarcely any thing extant upon the finances, 
or upon the property and refources of the kingdom. 
In 1667, he married Elizabeth, daughter to Sir Har- 
dreffe Waller, and relift- of Sir Maurice Fenton, 
baronet, and from this time, he engaged in various 
j^urfuits, which (hewed the great aflivity of his ex- 
teiifive genius, and how capable he* was to promote 
the commercial intercft of his country, and at the 
2 fame 
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^fame time to make it fubfervient to the advancement 
of his own fortune : for he opened lead mines, and 
a trade for timber ; he likewife fet up iron works j 
and eftablifhed a pilchard iifhery ; aU in the county 
of Kerry in Ireland, by which he greatly benefited 
that country and enriched himfelf; and though he 
chiefly refided in England, yet he made frequent 
yifits to . that kingdom, and promoted the eftablifh- 
ment of a Philofophicai Society at Dublin (in imi- 
tation of the Royal Society of London), of which he 
was prefident in i684t when he drew up a catalogue 
of mean, vulgar, cheap, and fimple experiments, 
proper for the infant ftate of that fociety, alfo his 
Supplex Philofophica^ being a defcription of forty-five 
inftruments, requifite to carry on their inflitution, 
which he afterwards fent to them as a prefent from 
XfOndon. 

In 1685, he made his will, twhigh is as remarks* 
able as any other tranfadion of his life; and amongft 
other things he takes notice, that from thencefor* 
ward, '^ he fhould confine his fiudies to the anatomy 
of the people, to political arithmetic, and to the 
improvement' of fhips, land-carriages, and pumps^ 
as of moft ufe to mankind, not blaming the ftudy 
of other men." But death put a period to his ufe? 
jTul labours in the year 1687, when he was carried 
off by a gangrene in his foot, occafioned by the gout. 
His body was carried from his houfe in Piccadilly 
to Rumfcy, and interred in the chancel of the church, 
near. his parents, and over his grave was cut on a 
plain flat ftone, by an illiterate workman, this fim- 
ple infcription : Here layes Sir fVilltam Pety. He 
was the firft able financier of this country, who re- 
duced the fcience of raifing and applying the public 
revenues of the kingdom to a regular fyftem, in print. 
His enterprifing anddifFufive genius led him to em^ 
brace a variety of objeftsi which made his writings 

numerous. 
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numerous, upon fubje£ts belonging to the clafles of 
arts and manufadures, particularly on dying and 
the woollen manufadory, moft of which are to be 
found cither in the Philofophical Tr^nfaSions, or 
in the Hillory of the Royal Society, by Dr. Birch. 
His Political Arithmetic is a mafterpiece in 
its kind, and has ferved as a grammar to young ftu- 
dents of political oeconomy from the time of its 
publication ; the increafe of our national debts and 
taxes, of our revenue refources, and of our com- 
merce, rendering it ftill more valuable as a Vade- 
mecum to modern financiers, who very often are 
put into offices in the treafury, and other revenue 
departments, before they know fo much as thc^ 
xneaning of political arithmetic. For their benefit, 
fts well as others, it may be neceflary to explain it, 
by inferting in this place, the remaining copious 
title of this valuable performance. — ** Or a Dif- 
courfe concerning the Extent and Value of Lands, 
People, Buildings, Hiifbandry, Manufafture, Com- 
merce, FiJhery, Artifans, Seamen, Soldiers, Ptfblic 
Revenues, Interefis, Taxes, Superlucration, Regifte- 
ries, Banks, Valuation of Men, increafing of Seamen, 
of Militias, Harbours, Situation, Shipping, Power 
at Sea, &c. as the fame relates to every Country in 
general, but more particularly to the Territories of 
his Majefty of Great Britain, and his Neighbours of 
Holland, Zealand, and France." It was publifhed 
at London by his fon, in 1690, in 8vo. and has been 
frequently re-printed. Sir William Petty's eldefl 
fon was created baron of Shelburne, in the county 
of Waterford in Ireland, by William IIL but 
dying without iflue, he was fucceeded in that honour 
by his younger brother, Henry, who was created 
' vifcount Dunkeron in the county of Kerry, and earl 
of Shelburne in 1718. . From this nobleman is de- 
fcended the prefent illuftrious William Petty, earl 

of 
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of Sheflburne, in Ireland, and baron of Wycombe, 
and marquis of Lanfdot^rn^ in England. /C remarka- , 
bic inftance this, and a ftriking example of the efta- 
blifhment of a noble family, from the united efforts 
of ingenuity and induftry in one man, who from fo 
fraall a beginning as fixty pounds, and after being 
reduced to fuch penury in France, as to be obliged 
** to livefor a week on two or three pennyworth of 
walnuts, hewed out a fortune to himfelf," and left 
his family, at his death, 65CXDI. per lannum in land, 
above 4 50001. in perfonal ^ffe£ls, and apian of de- 
monftrable improvement on his eftate, to produce 
4O00I. pet annum more. 

*^* Juihoritiis. Wood's Athen. Oxon* vol. 2. 
Ward's Livesof the Grelham Profeffors. Granger's 
Biog. Hift. of England.' 



End. OF THE Fourth Volume. 
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